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that follow may not be quite new. 





THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, 


A JOURNAL OP ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


VOLUME XLY—1916, 


MADHAVACHARYA AND HIS YOUNGER BROTHERS, 
7 RAO BAHADUR R. NARASIMHACHAR, M. A.; BANGALORE, 

SEVERAL years ago | made, incidentally, a few remarks in my Archmological Reportst 
with regard to Madhavachirya, the great Advaita teacher, author and commentator of 
the 14th century, who was also known as MadhavamAtya or Madhava-maniri by reason 
of his having been the minister of the Vijayanagar king BukkaT, I also gave briefly 
some grounds for the supposition that there flourished at about the same period another 
Madhava-mantri who was likewise a scholar, an author and a minister of the same king 
My discovery of a work on rhetoric, styled Alaikira-sudhdnidhi, by Sayana, also enabled me 


६ स ध ive a fow hitherto unknown details about Sdyana and Bhéganatha, younger brothers of 





vicharya. Finally, it was stated that Madhava, the author of the Sarvadarsanaaan- 
graha, Was quite a different person from Madhavacharya to whom the authorship of the 
work is generally attributed. On a perusal of my remarks in the above Reports, 
Dr, L. D. Barnett of the British Museum, in a kind letter dated the 21st October, 1909, 
wrote to me thus ;— 

‘The argument for the differentiation of Siyana-Madhava is very important, and I 
hope that you will put together ycur results soon in the form of an article in the J.R.A.8. 
For many years we have followed Burnell's conclusions in identifying Siyana, Madhava 
and Vidyarayya, in whatis, I fear, an अन्धपरन्परा ; and I should be glad to have the facts 
readjusted. " 

But one circumstance or another has till now prevented me from giving the requisite 


` attention to this work and satisfying Dr. Barnett’s desire, Though late, I now address 


myself to this task and shall try to put together the results of my researches with regard 
to the subject. It is, however, necessary to remark at the outset that some of the facts 


MAdhavicharya. 

Madhavachirya was 0 Brahman of the Bharadvaja-gétra, Bédhayana-sitra and Yajui- 
Sakha. His father was Mayaja, and his mother Srimati. He had two younger brothers 
named Sayana and Bhiganatha, the last being the youngest of the three. I give below 





+ Report fur 1905, paras. 55 and 83; and Report for 1009, para, 91 
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afew extracta fromthe works of Madhavacharya and Sayaga in support of the above 
statements '— 
९  शआरीमती जननी यस्य छ कौी्ति्मायण > पित्ता 1 
| सायनो मोगनायश्च मनोकद्धी सहोदरौ ॥ 
(= ~~ . यस्य बौधायनं स्रं शाखा यस्य च याज्ञषी । 
नारदाजकलं यस्य सवर्तः स हि माधवः || 


नददवन्नाननी यो भ॑जीं मायनसायनः 
मंडे Hasse: सायनो जयति मायणास्मजः | 
मंजरी मायणसा यनात SATA 
इति श्रीमस्पुदपश्विमदक्षिणोचरखमुद्राधिपतिजुकराजप्रथमदेश्चिकमाधवाचायानु जन्नन : Ae गनराज्‌- 
सकलराज्यधरंधरस्य सकल विद्यानिधानभूलस्य नोगनाथात्रजन्मनः शरीमस्सायणाचार्यस्य कताव कोरसधानधों 


Parisara-Madhaviya. 





Saiyana's Alabkdra-sudhinidhi 
भार्डा जान्वयनुवा तेन सायनर्मचरिणा । 
व्वरच्यत fafqard: चनाधितदखधानिधिः ॥ 
डति पर्वपश्चिनसमुद्धाधीश्वणरिसयविनालश्रीकेपराजमहाप्रः नेनरद्राजवंडानौक्तिकमायनरत्ना- 





करर्चधाकर माधवकल्पतरुसहोदर सायणायंतिरचिते छभाषितघ्धानिधो 
Sayana’s Subhishita-sudhanidhi 
(area) मंजिधिगोरस्ननास्ति मायनस्ायनः | 
Ba Tae खायणेनं ATT 
gus कर्मविषाकोख्य> कियते कङूणावता | 
नाधवनोगनायसद्दरस्य मायणनंदनस्य सायन चायस्य कृतौ प्रायञित्तदधानिधौ 


Sayana’s Prayatchitta-sudhanidhi 








er afplclat Ni aM 
Trey यस्वासीर्दिद्रः PATA प्रियः | 
बहाकतुनानाहतो माधवायैः सहोदरः || 


Sayana’s Yajiatantra-sudhanidhi, 
अन्ति खीसंगमक्ष्माप > TVA 1 
तस्य मंजिदिरौरत्रमस्ति मायणस्ायगः ॥ 
तेन मायनपुकेन सायनेन मनीषिणा | 
आर्यया नाधवीयेयं धातुकत्तिर्विर च्यते |! 
Siyaoa’s Madhaviya-Dhatuvritti, 
A mutilated inscription of the Arulala-peruma| temple at Conjeeveram,? which con- 
sists of a Sanskrit verse addressed to Siyana, also corroborates the details given. above 
about Midhavacharya’s gétra, sitra, parents and brothers; only it has the name Miyava 
where we should expect Madhava and mentions Srikanthanatha.as the guru of Siyana. 
Madhavachirya appears to have had a sister named Singale, whose son Lakshmaga or 
Lakshmidhara was a minister of the Vijayanagar king Deva-Ruyal.° In the introduction 
to his commentary on the Pardiara-smriti and in a few other works, Madhavachirya names 
three of his gurus, Vidyitirtha, Bharatitirtha and Srikagtha, in a verse which runs thus:— 
ale orca fanaa i ya 
मज्जन सज्जनलीयं सगिनि पनः सद्धक्तितीयं परं | 
लड्धामाकलयन्‌ भमावलहरी आीमारतीक्तीथंतो 
चिद्याली यं नचाजयन्‌ हविं जे ऋआ कंठनच्चाहतं ॥ । St 
? Epigraphia Indica, III, 118 Te Gi # १ 
ॐ Annual Report of the Archeolerical Surecy of India for 1907-8, page 245 
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Of these, Vidyatirtha was considered by Midhaviicharya and Sayana as an incarnation 
of Mahésvara, as is indicated by the invocatory verse ( चतस्य निच्वासितं वेवाः) in most of their 
works, An image of this guru was set up by Madhavicharya at Sringéri under the name 
of Vidyasankara ; and two inscriptions; of a. 7, 1389 and 1392, register grants for the 
worship of this image. The above invocatory verse is also quoted at the beginning of the 
instriptions, Epigraphia Carnatica, VI, Sringéri 5, 12, 14, @4 क्व्‌ 28, and several of tho 
copper grants issued by the Sringeri mafha bear the signature Vidydiankara at the end. 
Vidy&tirtha was both the temporal and spiritual guide of Bukka 1.5 An inscription,® of 
A. D. 1376, seems to lead to the inference that by the favour of this guru Bukka I, was 
able to bring the kingdom with ease under his control :— 

art सागरमेखलां त कलयन्‌ शषेपमाने स्थितां 

वि्मातीर्थमुनेभः कृपां बधिशक्षी sara ऽभवत्‌ || 

The following verse from Madhavacharya’s AnubAdtiprakaim shows that he looked 
upon Vidyatirtha as his chief guru :— 

sae TE: शास्तेति यों ऽ तयानिश्च ती रितः | 
सौ ऽस्नान्‌ म॒र्यगरु> पात्‌ विद्यातीर्थमहेन्वरः |! 

From the colophon of his Rudrapratna-bhashya, which is incorrectly attributed to 
Madhavaichirya, we learn that Vidyitirtha was a disciple of Paramitmatirtha. The 
eolophon runs thus :— 

इतिं शरीमत्परभहंसपरित्रा जक्राच्ाचपरमा स्मतीधंशिष्यविद्यातीथविरयितं दद्र TAT TATA, 

The second व्रण Bharatitirtha is also referred to by Madhavacharya in the introduc- 

tion to his Jaiminiya-N yayamaldvistara in a verse which runs 
स भव्या द्वारतीतीर्थवर्चद्रिचतुराननान्‌ । 
PURE ल्भा पराध्यप्रतिमो ऽभवत्‌ || 

This guru is said to have written a work called Drigdritya-vivéka, as well as a portion 
of the Pafchadaji-prakarana, An inscription at ‘Sringeri,’ of a. p. 1346, records a grant to 
him by Harihara I and his brothers Kampaza, Bukka I, Mirapa and Muddapa, 

The third guru Srikantha is evidently identical with the Srikanthanitha mentioned as 
the guru of Siyana in the Conjeeveram inscription referred to above. In the Bitraguota 
copperplate inscription,’ which records a grant to him in a. p. 1356 by Sangama II, he is 
referred to as the guru of the latter. The composer of this inscription was Bhéganitha, 
younger brother of Midhavichirya and Siiyana, who styles himself the नमसि or boon 
companion of Sangama II, From the high praise given incidentally to Srikantha in one of 
the verses of his hitherto unknown poem called Mahd4ganapati-stava by Bhiganitha, we 
may infer that he also looked upon him as bis own guru, I give the verse below :-— 

dara तर परेऽपि रवौ बेह शच ger Ts 

cay: शला कमलागहस्यश्चयनं AST! परेऽप्यब्धयः | 
MRI wer परेऽपि गुरवो लीकचयेऽन्यङ्गतं 
नक्ताधीननवांश्च दैवतमहो सवं ऽत्यमीं केवलाः ॥ 


॥ Bpigraphia Carnatioa, X, Mujbigal 11; Ibid., VI, Sringéri 22 

5 See introduction to the Commentaries on the Vedas and to Jaiminiya-Nydyanvildvistara, 

¶ Epi. Car., IV, Yodatore 46. 7 Itid., VI, Sringtri 1. 
§ Epi, Ind. III, 22 
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It is thus interesting to’ tearm that all the three brothers—Madhavacharya; Siyana 
and Bhoganitha—looked upon Srikantha as their gurw 

We may now proceed to saya few words about another minister of Bukka I, who 
was also known as Midhavimatya or Madhava-mantri, and whose works and military 
exploits have therefore been ignorantly attributed to Madhavicharya himself. We may 
call this minister Madhava-mantri to distinguish him from Madhayichirya. He was also 
a great scholar and author. An inscription," of +. 1, 1368, tells us that he was the son of 
the Brahman Chavunda of the Angirasa-gotra, that he was both a-Vedie scholar and a great 
warrior, that he cleared and made plain the ruined path of the Upanishads and was hence 
known as Upanishanmérga-pratishihéguru, that he conquered the country on the West 
Coast, that he was the minister of Bukka 1. and was entrusted by him with the government 
of the province bordering on the Western: Ocean,.that through the favour of the teacher 
Kasivilisa he. attained celebrity as a Faiva and that he worshipped Tryimbakanitha 
(Siva) as enshrined in his own favourite liiga according to the tenets of pure Eaivism as 
directed by the Saiva teacher Kativilasa-Kriyatakti. I append a few extracts from the 
above inscription in support of the details noted above :— 

rt याँऽगिरसां प्रवंडतपसनश्चावंडपध्वीसर 
` प्रष्ठाडदडवनैत्य नीतिसरणौ gar धियं Yet | 
स॒रिस्सन्नपिं सवदानवमन > ogres sar 
यद्य > कवितां स्यन्त तनुते नौ कस्य Garza || 
ay स्वा खिलल्रतमोपानेषतं दवविह्कोन्मङ- 
स्यालातंकडद्नं यो पगहनो त्सादैन वत्माज्वलं | 
wie धाम ज्दुरनत्य विरतं पस्थापयन्नश्नवा 
दायास्तैन नुतो बपैरपनिषन्मागंपतिष्ठागुरः || 
यस्सान्ञादिरिदावतोरवपंष ~ काडी विलासिनः 
सीद्धांख saan कटान्नक्लया नीत ¢ प्रथां शनं । 
जता Sinatra Sa | लकं जवा 
दाजैपीत्कियतो ऽ परांतविषयान यच्सास्तु कास्य Fala: || 
तस्या ( चक्रा जस्या fea इास्तयद्यसों FATE ~ 
ख्यातो गणजेगति ATT CAAT: | 
aj ब्रह्म जह्मवमनाधिक्त> पवितं 
| (a च जेत्मययाय जवो fasta || 
` श्वीशीरबक्रगाजम्य fae इव जगद्रक्षायै सान्ाव्परिगृहीतपवित्रपरुषाकारः सोऽवं शआमन्माधका- 
ears आ वारचक्भूपतेरविदांत्‌ पञ्िमसरिन्नायपर्यतपा aaa Res तद्राज्ययो गक्षेना- 
न्वीक्षणानुपरोधेन शआ्रीमस्कादीविलासक्रियादाक्तिशिवदेशि ater Geran निजेटकिग- 
wana देवदेवं Visage निच्यनैमिनिकात्मनिः {ऋयानियमकलपियैधाकालं यजन्‌ „+... 

A copperplate grant from Go& noticed by Bhau Daji*® states that during the reign of 
Harihara Il Midhava-mantri, son of Dvivédi Chaundi-bhatia and Michimbiké, a faithful 
observer of the srauia and siidrfa religious law, establisher of the linga of Saptanatha, 
Upanishanmérgapravartakachirya, being stationed at Goa, made a grant of a village in the 
ame-of-hts-mothernaming-it-Machala pura, The following verses from an earlier record.11 
dated a. D. 1347, inform us that Marapa, younger brother of Harihara I, who was govern- 
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9 Epi. €+ VH; Shikerpur 281. 
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ing the province on the West Coast from his capital Chandragupti, had Madhava, disciple 
of Krivasakti, for his minister ;— 
=f  कल्ासनान्मारपनरनिपरालः संप्राप्य राज्यं (दक्षि पाश्चिमायां | 
on! गोम॑ते aca स्थित्वा सुखं सम्थगपालयत्यजाः ॥ ` 
न ५ धर्मेन त्य परिषालयतः; प्रजानां 
थ  ान्नोऽधिराञ्यगहनांबुधिकणंध।रः | 
_ ्रज्ताबलेन गुरमव्यतिसंडधान 
मत्री महान जनि माधवनामपंयः ॥ 
oe. RS: साक्षात Aare Sara: 
weber aes Tsay संभारो नार्मवभ्येव ant: | 
Another inscription at the Madhukésvara temple at Banavasi,* dated a. 5, 1968 
records a grant while Madhava-mantri was governing the Banavase 12,000 under Bukka 
1.4% Another,1+ dated a. 7, 1384, registers a grant by Madhava-mantri the great house | 
minister of Harihara I], while in the Male-rajya or the mountainous province on the weat 
The last record that we have to notice in connection with Midhava-mantri is one in which 
he seems to have made oa grant while on his death-bed.15 From it we learn, as shown by 
the extracts given below, that by the order of Harihara IT Madhava-mantri became the 
ruler of the Jayantipura or Banavase province; that, having defeated the Turushkas. he 
wrested the Konkava capital Goa from them and reestablished the worship of Saptanatha 
and other gods there ; that‘im the year a. p. 1391 he made a grant of the village Kuchara, 
naming it Midhavapura after himself, to 24 learned Brahmans; and that on his death 
another Brahman named Narahari, who was a favourite disciple of Vidyasankara (i. € 
Vidyatirtha), was sent out to Goa by Harihara 11 as the-governor of the Jayantipura 
province 
तस्या { हरिहरस्या jaar साधव alas प्रवाज्नयंती पुरराज्य ? मद्यं | 
यन्मंब्रहया्या VST aa ऽन्यरातयः घ्वास्म्यमहो भजंते ॥ 
आ श्रांलविश्रांलयदाः स मजी विदो जिगीषुमंहता जलेन | 
योवाभिडां कौकणरा न धानी मन्येन मन्येऽरुयदणं वेन ॥ 
प्रतिदितांस्ततर तुडष्कसं घानुष्पाल्य gor भवनेकर्वरः | 
उन्प्रलितानामकरौत्मतिषां Ararat ar यः || 
तस्मिन्‌ गते fata सति Riad सन्मांमिहरिशरो नपतिर्विं ara | 
गौवापुरे नृहारेनजिणमाद्रेण राज्ये पदै समभिविच्य वरौ जयंसव्याः ॥ 
विद्याशंकरसच्कृषानृतरसासारेन संवर्धितो 
विद्रस्कल्पमहीरहो नरहरिक्षोणीपतिभां सतते | 
GH कयोदवाधिकतिशतोत्तरसहलने गते वर्तमानपजापातिसेवत्तःरं श्रीमन्महानेजश्वर उषनिषन्मार्ग- 
प्रवतेकाचा्यः MAT कू चरनामानं मामं माधवपुराताति प्रयित्तनामपेयं कृत्वा चतुरं शाततित्राह्मनेभ्यो 
[वान 
_.. This record, too, applies the title Upanishanmérga-pravartakdcharya to Madhava- 
mantri, whom it also designates Madhavaraja. The epithet bAueanajkavira applied to him 
shows that he: was a great warrior, Another inscription,!® of a. p. 1368, styles him 
Madarasa Odeyar, the great minister of Bukka J." 





a 





2 Indian Arntiquary, IV, 206; J.B. Br. R.A, 5., XT, 340 . 
Shikarpur 231, noticed above 14. Epi, Car., VIL, Tirthahalli 147, 
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From what has been said above it is perfectly clear that Madhava-mantri of the Angirasa- 
gotra, son of Chavunda or Chaundi-bhatta and Machambika disciple of the Saiva teacher 
Kasiviltsa-Kriyasakti, governor of Banavase under Bukka land Harihara II, and vanqui- 
sher of the Turushkas at Goa, is a different person from Madhavacharya of the Bharadvaja- 
६6173, son of M4yana and Srimati, and disciple of Vidyatirtha, Bharatitirtha and Srikantha. 
Madhavacharya does not appear to have ever been a warrior, though his younger brother 
Sayana was, as will be shown further on. He had nothing to do with the conquest of the 
Turushkas and the capture of Goa. So, the following statement of some scholars about 
his valour in war have no ground to stand upon— 

“ Vidyairanya was not only a ripe scholar but also a valourous and tactful soldier 


who successfully fought against the Muhammadans and wrested the fort of Goa from their 
hands.” 
(70 be continwed,) 





NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI 
By 79. L. ए. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from Vol. XLIV. p. 163.) 

§ 146. The suffix -daji, from Apabhramea -dai = Skt. *-fakah, is always used 
pleonastically, like in the Apabhra rca. Examples are : 

kagadi ^" A female crow” (ए. 374) 

githadi ^ A knot, a bundle” (P. 283) 

clmadaa “Skin” (P. 202) 

bapudaii “ Wretched, poor” (P, 201) [ = Ap. bappuday) 

midj “ Mother" (Rg. 126) 

vatadi “ Speech, question” (F 728, 12) 

euminada “ Dreams” (Its. 53) 

mailadayy “ Dirty (F 596, 4) 

riday “Good” (See § 19), 

Not unfrequently -daji is combined with the equivalent pleonastic suffix वा, thereby 
giving either -dalay or -aladaji. Cf. the Apabhramega form bihubahulladé, occurring 
Siddhahem, iv, 430, 3. 

Examples : 

kikhadali = Womb” (Rg. 67) 

madali “ Mother” (@al. 10) 

bagaladaii «Crow '' (F 596, 4). 

In the following instance, the suffix -dajj is used in the formation of an adverbial 
present participle: bhamantadd (F 604) With the d element of -daii I connect the 
pleonastic element त, which is euphonically inserted after the क of the causals (See § 141, (3) ). 

$ 147. A snffix which has not yet been noticed in the dialects of the Old Western 
Rajasthani group, is the suffix -haii, which is used after adverbial bases to derive locative 
adjectives. No instances of it occur in the Apabhramea, but it is no doubt congener with 
the Sindhi suffix -Ad, which is used in exactly the same way (See Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, 
p. 384-5), the only difference being in that before the latter suffix the terminal vowel of 
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the base is lengthened. I am inclined to explain -haii as derived from Sanskrit -sthakah 
through Apabhranya -ffhai, whence Old Western Rajasthani *-hai > -Aai ; or possibly 
from Sanskrit *-fhakah, a suffix which could well be appended to adverbs to form 
aijectives with a locative meaning, as is shown by the Sanskrit example: yavali-thah 
(Panini, v, 2, 53; Manu, i, 20). From this suffix the following locative adjectives are 
` derived in Old Western Rajasthani | 

éghai “ Anterior™ (P, 584) = *agahaii < Ap. agga- = Skt. agra- 

arahai “‘ Near” (P. 479) = urahaii (Adi ©.) < Ap. ora-, avéra- < Skt. apdrd- 

pahrai “ Remote, far” (Up. 149, 265) < parahai (Up. 54) <Ap. para- < Skt. pard- 

ipharat’ “Superior” (Adi, 55) < ipaheraii (Dac. v, 13, Up. 178) = *iparihai 
< Ap. uppari- <Skt. wpari-. 

With the two first examples above, Sindhi agahd and ordhd may be compared 
(Trumpp, foc. cif.). Particularly important are the two forms wrahaii and parahaii, not 
only on account of their being connected with Old Western Rajasthani *oilai and pailai 
(५ 143), but also because of their being the prototypes of Marwari vero, paro, ro, which 
are used to form verbal intensives (Grierson, LSI., vol. ix, Part ii, p. 30). Traces of 
this use are already found in Up. and Adi C., two Old Western Rajasthani MSS. influenced 
by the Marwari tendency Take the example following 

eka apart Ikki pahri kari “ Having twitched off one of his own eyes" (Up, 265) 

For other examples see § 78. 

148. Other suffixes deserving particular notice are the following: 

न्वी कच, -@na, occurring in: गतव (P. 181) and raj9na (P. 171) “ King” ; 

-ima, identical with the Sanskrit ‘ri-suffix -ima and used, as in Prakrit, to derive 
abstract nouns (in origin neuter adjectives substantivied, see Pischel, Prakr. Gramm. 
६ 6082, च. 1). Examples: lavanima “ Beauty” (F647); _ 

नश्च, occurring in: rajiva¥ “ King” (F 647); 

-cradai, a double suffix used in the Up. mostly in a comparative sense, For 
illustrations see § 79; 

नैत, from Apabhramca *-laii < Skt, *-vaham, occurring in: dtirataii “ Distress, 
anxiety `" (P. 60, 97, 376) < Ap. भताव < Skt, *afuratveakam. Modern Gujarati has 
erafo and employs it in the sense of “ Longing, desire’. An instance of the weak form 
~व (<Skt. -tvam) of this suffix, is mifhydta “ Impiousness " (F 728, 18); 

<i, from Sanskrit a4 (-(ra?) > Ap, ~त (7), through substitution of the feminine 
termination ifora. Ex: ramaty “Sport, hunting" (P. 134, 135) <Ap. *rammatia <Skt. 
remy 5 

-raii, occurring a8 a pleonastic suffix in frijarai “ Third" (Adi C.) 

149. * Lastly, 1 may mention the negative prefix apa- (< Ap. as- < Skt. an-), which 
in Old Western Rajasthani is very largely used before nomimal-as well as verbal forms. 
A few examples are: 

anaghari ‘‘ Houselesa " fem, (P. 602) 

_anatediu Gviu chil कात “T have come here without being called" (P. 417) 

jagha axapharasatan “ Not touching the legs" ((r4.) 

anadidhi ^ Ungiven ` (Dag. i, 3) 

kaj acalahivad na hwi “ Nothing is impossible to obtain” (Sast. 10) 

ta anajinai marama “ Thou doest not know the secret” (P. 84) 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF MAGADHA 
BY 5. .V. VENKATESWARA AYYAR, M. A, L. T., LECTURER, GOVT. COLLEGE, 
KUMBAKONAM. 
(Continued from Vol. XLIV. p. 52.) 
Il. 
i, Prehistoric Magadha. 

The first distinct mention of Magadha, or rather the Magadhas, is in the Atharva 
Veda. Men of Magadha are referred to in the Yajur Veda, These references show that 
the land had not yet been aryanised in that period. The settlement of respectable 
Brahmans in Megadha began only in the later Aranyaka period. The early sitras 
seem to have looked on the country as the abode of fallen Brahmans (Vrityas) who 
sought readmission to the Brahmanical order by performing purificatory ceremonies,! 
According to the Purasas the kingdom of Magadha was older than the Mahdbhirata 
War. Brihadratha, the founder of the earliest dynasty of Magadha, was a son of 
Vasu Uparichara, the same as is mentioned in the Nérayaniya section of the Mahébharaia 
Uparichara seems to be a historical personage as he is mentioned in various works—in 
the Miatsyo, Vishow, Vayu, and Bhaégavata Puranas, and in the Harivahia, He is 
styled king of Chédi in the Jast mentioned work, His son Brihadratha is named 
Mahairatha in the Vayu Purina and styled king of Magadha. The foundation of the 
Barhadratha dynasty of Magadha by a younger son of a king of Chédi seems likely to be 
the historical background of these. traditions. 

Three generations from Brihadratha bring us to tho Mahibhdrata War, and there 
were twenty three generations from the War to the times of Gautama Buddha. It is true 
that the Purdnes mention 32 kings from Brihadratha to the end of the dynasty, But the 
names of rulers after Sahadéva actually given is only 23.2 Adding to this list the seven 
other rulers of the Barhadratha line,” who were not of the same line as Sahadéra, but 
were descended from another son of Brihadratha, we get 30 names. Including Jarisandha 
and Sahadeva we get 32 । names of rulers—all of whom were descended from Brihadratha 
by the evidence of the Purdtes, and 23 of whom reigned in Magadha after Sahadéva the 
contemporary of the Great War. | 

The Purinic story that the last of the Barhadrathas® was succeeded by Chanda 
Pradyota of Avanti, or by his father, implies that the Brihadratha dynasty continued to 
rule down to the time of Gautama Buddha, But in the meantime Sisuniga usurped the 
throne of Magadha. It may therefore be supposed that the Birhadrathas still remained 
as local chieftains of Magadha until the kings of Girivraja encroached on their territory 
and finally extinguished the line. (~ 

3 See Macdonell and Keith: Vedic 3s Macdodell end Relth's Vedie Index: शल ~~ Oe 11, 116. for the references, # 

2 In the Vayu Puriaa, 0 wranoe differ—the Brahmd: | | igayate 
म te य Ahad 

3 Brihadratha ; ॐ 7. 8... Pushpavat, Putravat or Pushya ; 
Satyadhbrite or Satyajita; Sudhanwan; and Jantu or Crja, The brother of Kusigra was Jorisandha, 


father of Sahadeva, The Purages may have added these names together, although they were the 
names of contemporary, not of consecutive dynasties, tivus getting 32 rulers in all. 

५ This ig the total number given in the Vayu and Mitsya Purinaa : चारश्‌ तरपा ह्येते भवितारौ चह- 
F417. The Brahmiyda hes another reading: ब्रार्विदाति 1 ह नृपाः भविनासे इत्ताः |. 

580 the कक्ष क्त्‌ Bhagovata Puranas. The former names him Ripunjaya (Book IV, Chap, 24), 
and the latter Purafijaya (Book XII. Chap. 1, verse 2). But the ककन, Vayu and Brahminda 
simply say that the Brihadratha dynasty had ended when the Pradyota dynasty was founded, 
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2. Magadha and other lands. 

In the 7th Cent. B.c. there were several famous kingdoms in Hindustan. The Purdaas 
give the lists of the dynasties of Kasi, Késala, Kau‘ambi, Avanti, and Magedha, Of these 
Kadi seems to have been the most flourishing kingdom, It is mentioned 428 times in the 
Alifavattu, admittedly the oldest portion of the Buddhist कद literature. Many kings of 
Kasi mentioned in the Jdtakas could be discovered in the Purinic lists. One may 
mention Brahmadatta, Vishvakséna, Udakséna, and Bhallata.e Of the most famous of 
these, Brahmadatta and his followers, the HarivansaT says, there were different trans- 
migrations—as Brihmays, foresters, deer, water-fowl, swans and Brihmavs again, We 
have similar beliefs in the Jélaka tales, where Brahmadatta's* reign is mostly referred to 
he being an incarnation of the Buddha in some of his former births. Thus then, in the 
7th Cent. ७.८. Kasi under Brahmadatta and his descendants seems to have been the most 
important of the kingdoms of Hindustan, Next in importance to Kasi was Takkhasila 
(Taxila), mentioned twenty-five times in the Afitavatiu, and the Kuru-Panchalas mentioned 
nine times. Then comes, Magadha presumably under the last kings of the Puriyic 
Barhadratha dynasty. It is mentioned seven times. Of other kingdoms, the Buddhist 
records have only faint notices—of the Késalas, Avantis, ४8155, Mallas, Vidéhas, and 
of the frontier kingdoms of Sibi, Bhirucha, Kalinga, Sovira, Mahishmaka, and Tamraparni, 

Towards the end of the 7th Cent. n.c. the centre of importance and interest is 
shifted from the Western to the Eastern kingdoms of Hindustan. The Paccuppanna-Vattu 
mentions Kasi only once, and the western kingdoms of Gandhara, Kuru, Sivi, etc., not at 
all, Kosala finds mention in 425 places, and there is mostly laid the scene of the Buddha's 
‘former births.” Some of the kings of Kosala are prominent characters, ९, g., Mahd- 
késala, probably an elder contemporary of the Buddha. Itis clear from the Buddhist records 
that part of the Kaéi kingdom was absorbed by Kosala in the best period of its existence. 
This is also indicated by the compound name Kasi-Kausalyis in the Gépatha Brahmana." 
The other part was apparently held as a viceroyalty2” by the younger members of the 
House of Magadha after Sisuniga. But the triumph of Kosala was short lived. The 
early Puranas mention only three rulers after the Buddha's death and the Bhagavata 
Purdna has only one, In the Vasaradatia of Bhisa, Kosala is not at all referred to, though 
Avanti, Kausimbi, the Vatsa country and Magadha figure in the political relationships. 
Chanda Pradyéta of Avanti, the father-in-law of Udayana and contemporary of Ajatasatru, 
Udaya and Dartaka, was the most distinguished king of his time. But the power of 
Magadha was rapidly gaining ground over Kosala and Avanti. 

3. Rajas of Girivraja. 

The founder of the dynasty, Sisuniga ‘took up his abode’ at Girivraja after 
stationing his son at Benares. The Purdnas add that Sisuniga “ annihilated the renown 
of the Pradyotas.” But, as shown in the last article, their version of the Sisuniga 
succeeding the Pradyotas of Avanti cannot be accepted as historical. Sisuniga must 





6 Vishau, 7, IV, Chap. 19 Harivarmea, Chap. + 

3 Brahmadatta king of Bonares ia the Bodhisattva in Jidtakeas 14, 67, 225, 245 and 450 in Faiisboll's 
edition, The Jdtekas state that Brahmadatta ia the nome of a family and not of any particular king. 
The Purdses have only one Brahmadatta, 

9.3, 9. 

+ इपकीटकः for instanes, “stationed his son at Bonares "" (as viesroy). Thia son Kikavaroa 

afterwards became king of Magadha, (Midteyo and Vayu Purdgea), That part of the Kisl kingdom 
Was incorporated into Kosala is se2n from the Mahapagga (VIII, 2), 
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therefore have been ruling in Benares before he became master of Girivraja, presumably 
then the capital of Magadha. It is difficult to tell who was the ruler of Kas? displaced 
by the Saisundgas, Very possibly, it was one of the successors of Brahmadatta, the last 
of whom was Bhalla‘a of the Purdvic list. Corresponding to him or his son we have 
Bhallatiya’! in the Jalakds, The other things we know about Siéunaga depend on 
gcattered notices in the Buddhist legends, The Burmese legend of Gaudama!= makes 
Siundga the proteyé of a Naga, when a child, apparently hinting at the fact that the 
king was of Niga extraction. | 

The Nagas were 2 prominent non-Aryan race in India. We have their name pre- 
served in various parts of the country : Nagirjuni hills, Nagpur, Nagaur, Nigarkot, Niga- 
patnam and Nagarkovil, Naga princes find mention in historical records, The Buddhist 
records speak of Naga rulers in Kimpilysa and elsewhere, and the early Chola traditions 
speak of Chola kings marrying Niga princesses in the south of India. Nagadatta, and 
Nagasena are among the names of kings mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. There is a Nagarjuna in the dynastic lists of the Silahiras of Nepal and 
of Kashmir. Nigavardhana was a nephew of the Chalukya king Pulikesin I] and 
Nigabha‘a was king of the Gurjaras about 800 A.D, It is possible that these princes 
could be affiliated ethnically to the primitive tribes of the Niga hills . 

Like the Dravidian princes with whom they intermarried the Nagas were adopted into 

the Aryan fold, and their position gradually improved in the social scale. The Saisuniga 
princes are styled Kshatrabandhavah in the Purdnas. Mr. V. A. Smith?" translates this 
epithet by ‘kings with Kshatriya kinsfolk.’ But the real meaning of the word is Ashatriyd- 
dhamdah ‘Kshatriyas of a very low order.’ In modern times the ६५१०५ of Udaipur claim 
descent from Nagar Brahmans, and their ancestors are known as Brahma Kshatris.14 

Of the second king, Kikavarva, all that we know is that 58215 has preserved a 
tradition to the effect that, curious of marvels, he was carried away by a condemned man 
to an unknown place in an aerial car, and that 8 dagger was thrust into his throat in the 
vicinity of the city. These traditions, combined with the appellation given to the king 
(Kakavarna means ‘ black as a crow’), seem to imply that the king was fond of new views 
and daring innovations, and that he was murdered by the orthodox party on account of 
his patronage of reformed views in religion, which were so much in the air in that century, 
The third and fourth kings seem to have been able Warriors, as they are styled, 
Kshémadharmin?!® and Kshatrajit by the Brahmans, and Prasénajit and Mahipadma by 
the Buddhist and Jainas. That they were making gradual conquests appears from the 
Mahdvagga,"? which says that Bimbiséra had the sovereignty of 80,000 Villages and called 
an assembly of their 50,000 oversecra. The only conquest mentioned of Bimbisira is that 
of the Aga country. So these villages of Magndha must have been acquired under 
the predecessors of Bimbisira, who also appear to have made frequent attempts at 
the conquest of the Aiga kingdom 2s well,'5 








१ Tho Buddha in one of his * previous births "—In the Bhallapipe J@lgkgo Bhallatiya Jdtaka, 

1 Bigandet; Legend of Gaudama, Vol. I, page 115. 13 Early history of India, 3rd Edition, page 45, 

<P Biendations te 7. 8, 8.5, A908. १8 Harsha Charita : Uchehoiea VI, page 223, 

19 1115 may omily be considered o Variant of Ashatradherman, For the next king Kshatrajit प 
Kahatraujas the Alfa teya P. has Kshemavit or Kehemirchis, For Mahapadma, a Tether of Bimbisara, bien 
०06 5 Life of the Buddha (Dulva XX,f. 99), Prasenajit appoars in the Dieyivadina list, (Cowell's 
Edition, page 361.) 


५ Mahivagya V, 14 6 The Campeyya Jétaka. 
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4. Beginnings of Empire—Bimbis4ra 
_ The probable patronage of new religions ‘and the expansion of Magadha dominion 
under the Rajas of Girivraja bore full fruit in the reign of Bimbisara. He is named 
Sreniya (guildsman) in the Jaina records, and is designated a Vaisya in the Buddhist 
MMahdvagga1® Sréniya was a common epithet of the king and not his proper name, as it 
is used only by the Jainas, He married a Vaisili princess according to both the accounts, 
though the name of the princess is given differently by the Buddhists and Jainas. The 
Jatter name her Chellana, daughter of Chétaka, RAja of Vaisali, while the former identify 
her with Vasavi, niece of Gépala, The Vaiséli marriage is probably significant in this 
connection, Vaisili was a great commercial centre, as shown by the clay-seals® bearing 
inseriptions recently discovered there, We may naturally infer the expansion of commerce 
and growth of material prosperity in Magadha 
The Vaisali marriage may have been as much of political as of commercial significance, 
It was the seat of the Lichchhavi federation, whose power was so great and so little curbed 
in the distant isolation of the doah of the Ganges and the Brahmaputré, that we find 
connection with it giving prominence to the founder of the Gupta dynasty in later times, 
Bimbisira had in his father-in-law a neighbour and ally, who could secure him immunity 
from disturbance on the North-Eastern frontier. By a second marriage with a Kosala 
princess, Bimbisira probably sought to disarm enmity in the west and he got a substantial 
cession of territory as dowry. The latter yielded a lakh a year and was given to the Queen 
as bath and perfume monéy.*2" After having strengthened his frontiera and secured 
allies east and west, Bim bisara set seriously to work at completing the conquest of th ५118 
kingdom, attempted unsuccessfully by his immediate predecessora, This conquest is 
referred toin the Champeyya Jdtaka. It says that the Raja of Magadha was helped in 
this conquest by the Nigarija of Kampilya* in the Pafichila country. But the details 
of the conquest, or the occasion therefor, cannot be made out from the records available 
tous. All that could be said for certain is that the Magadha kingdom extended castwards 
80 as to comprise also Anga, i, ¢., the modern Bhagalpur and Munger. The expansion 
of Magadha and its growing importance led Bimbiséra to give up the unpretentious 
capital of Girivraja and build the stately one of RAjagriha at the base of the hill,22 
The religious movements of the time had their culmination in the reign of Bimbisira 

Magadha could not have been free at this time from the influence of the spreading 
religion of Visudeva*" among the Siirastnas in the far west. For there is mention of 
Baladeva and Visudéva in the Kamsa Jd@laka and of Krishna, son of Dévaki, in the 
Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, where the scene is mostly laid in eastern Hindustan. So too 
the religion of the Buddhas, or men of revealed learning, had made an impression at that 
time, the very cousin of Buddha, Devadatta being one of their devout followers.25 To 
this period, also belongs the establishment of Buddhism, as the result of the aystematisa- 
tion of earlier dootrines by Siddhartha Sakya-muni, a contemporary of Bimbisira. The 
Mahavagga says that the king was'once rebuked by the Buddha, and that he assigned 
the bamboo-garden to the Buddha and his disciples. According to ASsvaghisa,*4 

19 Mahdvagga I, 50. ™ Discovered by Dr. Bloch. See Arch. Sur, Rep, (Eastern Circle) for 1912. 

8 See the Vaddhalj-Sakara Jataka (No. 283) and the TochchAi-Sikara Jdtaka (No. 492) 

ॐ The Pafichdila kingdom must have existed in Bimbisira’s time, as the Purdsas premise its 
extinction only in Mahfipadma’s reign. ( पास्तालाः प्रविशति; - Miteya 2.) ~~ 

3 Spe Jacobi: Introduction to Vol. अ of the &. 5. ह | 

4 Sir BR. ©, Bhandirkar has shown that the religion of Visudeva was ध 9 with the 

of Buddhism and Jainism, It is, referred. to in the Niddesa, Pisin 8 ajali, and in the 

ike of Magasthenes. Vaienaviam, Saiviam and minor Religious Systema (Strassburg, 1913), pp. 3-13. 

` ` "(त the Adi Buddhas, see Col. Waddell's article in the J. 2. A. 5. 1914 


2 Buddhq-Charita 3४, 100 
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Bimbisara abolished the ferry fee for ascetics, He was aslo a friend and relation of 
WVardhamana Mahivira. Jaina tradition?? of Bihar represents Bimbisira as a devout 
Jain and credits him with the construction of many buildings in Bhigalpur and other 
places, In the same period we have the formation of other sects, the most remarkable 
of which was that of the djjvikas founded by Gédala न 
५ Traditions differ as to the Jast years of Bimbisira. There is a story in the 19 0433 
Nikdya to the effect that the king was murdered by his son Ajitaéatru, It was developed 
into an impressive legend by the fertile imagination of later ‘Buddhists. In the 
introduction to one of the सतवे, for instance, we have a fanciful derivation given to 
the name, Even in his womb Ajatadatru conceived a longing for his- father's blood. 
Hence his name—“ one who. was a foe (to his father) while yet unborn!” The Burmese 
legend of Gaudama*® rounds off the story by saying that Ajatacatru killed his father by 
starving him in prison. But there is some doubt as to the authenticity -of the Samafifia- 
phala Sutia, wherein the story is embodied, The origin of the Sulfa is given in the 
introduction to the Sanjiva Jétaka, which says that the Sutta was in two sections, whereas 
the Suéfa now found in the Nikdya has no such division. Perhaps, the sentence which 
refers to the parricide, was added to the Suita later on, another addition, evidently 
spurious, being made by the author of the Jdtaka.” Further, the Kullavagga™? distinotly 
states that Bimbisara handed over the kingdom to Ajata‘atru.° Jaina tradition of Magadha 
ignores the accusation of parricide, and the popular Sanskrit’ derivation of the name is 
“one who had no enemy born in the world.” The parricide seems therefore to be 
as false as Kala‘ika of the Vaiéali Council, who likewise is not mentioned in the oldest 
account of the council in the Kullavagga. There is no reason for dishelieving that 
Bimbisdra lived 80 years, and resigned the throne to Ajatasatru a few years before his 
death. Deliberate resignation of the throne te a son is by no means a'strange phenomenon 

esigned the throne to 














in Indian History. Jainas believe that’ Chandragupta Maurya r 
Bindusira and went south with Bhadrabahu.22 | 
8, Ajittasatru and the foundation of the empire, | 

Ajitasatru was the most famous king of the dynasty. The Brihad-Aranyaka and 
Kaushitali Upanishads have an Ajatasatru, king of Kiéi, whom they speak of as 8 great 
king and asa patron of the Vedanta philosophy, The Brihad-Araqyaka is one of the 
oldest among the Upanishads. This king, therefore, should not be identified with Ajitasatru 
of Magadha who came several generations after him. Further, the Upanishads speak of 
him as king of Kasi and of Videha, but they do not mention Magadha. The Ajitaéatru of 
Kasi, belongs, in fact, to a time when 184 was the most prominent kingdom in Hindustan, 
The Buddhist records have vague traditions of such > time. The Guftila Jataka says, for 
instance, that Benares was “the chief city in all India.” मी = 

Though our Ajitasatru cannot be identified with his celebrated namesake of Riad, it 
must be remembered that both were kings of Kaét The Purasag are careful enough to 
state that Sisuniga was king of Kad before he became king of mE agadha, and there is no 
evidence of Kis? having been lost by the Magadhas at any later. time before Ajitasatru. 
It is possible that members of the Saisuniga dynasty adopted न्नव १1 some of the names of their of the names of their 





घ Ante, Vol. स्त्रः | 
> In the Samannaphala Sutta, Tt had become 






in the existing form, = ; 
ee व bs i p. भ ‘ds । २८ 1 
9 ¢ वो पतह, the translator of | Jataka, has these remarks : +" The interpolation i interesting 
55 tiggesting the liconse with which words were into the Master's by Budk शौ) नाने 
(See Camb, Trans, Vol. 1, p- 291 note). ध put in ° th . Mau iJ mouth by Buddhist Suthor 
च Kullavagga VIL, 3, i = Rice : Mysore and Coorg from Inactiptions, {1000}, . Seo, 1: 


an accepted tradition whon the Jiiakas wero edited 
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cheated i. €. a8 a son of Ajitasatru. ` 3 variant of the latter name is Bhadra Srénya 
mentioned in the Vayu P. as king of Benares, ‘The name Bhadra Srenya occurs also in 
the Aiirma, Linga and Brahma Purénas and in the Harivania, Srenya is a namo for 
Bimbisira in Jaina works, The name Bhadra occurs in Udayibhadra the founder of 
Pafaliputra and in Bhadramukha-one of the epithets of Dariaka in Bhisa’s Vésavadatia. - 
—~ That Ajatasatru was a 6th Cent. (क ९.) Harsha or Akbar is evident even from Buddhist 
records. He was a follower of the “ previous Buddhas” and built a hall for Dévadatta 
at Gayasisa™ He was a devout Jaina, according to Behar tradition, who “ruled the 
country for 80 years according to the laws of his father.” One of his queens, Maliki, was 
a follower of the Buddha, The king himself is credited with building a hall at Rajagriha 
‘for the Buddhists.’ In the light of the general attitude of this king towards Buddhista 
we may interpret this to mean-a hall of religious discussion rather than an abode of 
peace. But the later Buddhists could not conceive of such a king, except as coming to 
the Buddha as a penitent sinner, though they do not definitely say that he gave up 
Devadatta and became a follower of the Buddha, The legend to the last effect is probably 
not more than a few centuries old, It is found in the Mélalaiktra Vattu translated by 
Bigandet. It says that the first Buddhist Council was held with his consent, that he 
prepared a hall for holding it, that he clamoured for a share of the relics of the Buddha 
after the Nirwina, and that he inaugurated the Buddhist era.25 Even the latest addition 
to the Jdlaka literature says of the king, that but for his joining Dévadatta “ he would 
have won the Arhat’s clear vision of the Truth ere he rose from his seat,’"¢ = 
Under Ajitasaten the territorial expansion of Magadha went on apace. His first war 
was probably with his uncle Pasenadi of Kosala, who resumed the village of Kad given 
by Mahaikosala for his daughter when: she married Bimbisira. The opposing armies met 
and the Kosala had the worst of it, when he was advised to change his tactics and feign 
a retreat. Posting his main army on a hill, and having his flank dominated by two hill 
forts which contained picked garrisons, Pasenadi allowed his enemy to pursue his retreat. 
Then Ajitasatru was caught by the retreating army turning right about, taken in front 
and rear, and compelled to give up his claim. But Pasenadi subsequently gave his 
sister's stepson his own daughter Vajira in marriage with the same village as dowry 
as had been given to her aunt. For some years peaceful relations appear to have beer: 
maintained between the two kingdoms, But some unmentioned cause, perhaps the death 
of Pasenadi or Vajiri, lod to a breach between the two kingdoms, and AjAtadatru expanded 
his dominion at the expense of Késala.!7 
The next act of Ajitatatru was the war with एकं). He had been on terms of 
friendship with the Lichchhavi princes who were his relations on his mother’s side, and 
constructed » hall at Patna for receiving them. Soon, however, he developed designs of 
conquering his grandfather's kingdom. It was with this intent that later in the reign he 
fortified Pataligrama™ on the northern bank of the Son near ita confluence with the 
Ganges, and connected it by road with Kusinagara. This was planned by his ministers 
Sunidha and Vaséakira.2® “We hear of it as a frontier village of Magadha in the 


3 Mahilimukha-Jitaka, (No. 20). ॐ Ante, Vol. XXXI, p. 71. | 
ॐ Bigandet : Vol. IL, pp. 97, 113. gee ae we ॐ SanjivaJidteka (Introduction). 
Tho detaila have been made up from the Hoertta-Mita-Jdtakt (No, wi ec Vaddiaki-Sikara 
Jdtaka (No. 283), tho Tachehta Sikara-Jdiaka (No. 492.) The defeat of the Késala ia mentioned in the 
unmdrapinja-Jitaka (No, 415), in Beal. 3 249. Seo ~+. 
+ स (2 XI, pp. 18-21.—Compare Fo Sho IV, 22 in Beal, 3. 9. E, XIX 249, See also Rockhill, 
127, : न्वा) attelbebes 
oy ॐ “To repel the Vajjians " (Mahivagga VL 38}, But Hemachandra (Sthavirdvali-Charita) attributes 
the building of the fort to Udaya, : स्न | ¬ + ५८ 


predecessors on the throne of 895. The Satipatha Brihmana mentions Bhadrasena 
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penultimate year of the Buddha's life.4¢ The Buddhist Suttas and the Burmese legend 
‘mention his fortification, and as the city of Patni quickly grew round the fort, we may 
assume that it had been the royal residence in the last years of AjAta‘atru, In the: fight 
with the Lichchhavis also Magadha won-the day. But it is not to be upposed that 
(Kosala) and Vaisali became at once part and parcel of the Magadha-empire. Their princes 
existed for two or three generations more, doubtless as vassals of the: Magadha emperors. 
The last of the Puranic list of Késala kings is Sumitra, a great-grandson of Kehudraka (= 
Virudhaka)“1 There is no evidence that Vesili‘? was considered part of Magadha before 
about 100 B. ९. when one of the Magadha kings is said to have made it his capital. If 
this tradition is worth anything, it may be taken to indicate that Vai-4li was then made 
the base of operations for further campaigns in ‘the Lichchhavi country. The Magadha 
empire in the reign of Ajata:atru must have extended north of the Ganges at least as far 
east as the Gandak, for we are told he constructed a road along that river, and provided it 
with resthouses at intervals,‘? This road probably served as the eastern line of defence 
north of the Ganges 





6. Expansion of the Empire 

The next king was Udaya whom Buddhist traditions consider a favourite son of 
Ajitasatru.44 In the fourth year of his reign he is said to have built th city of 
Kusumapura on the southern bank of the Ganges.45 This implies that the king abandoned 
Rajagriha for this more northerly seat on the Ganges, as a strategic measure for watching 
the Lichchhavis onthe north. It is hardly likely that the expansion of Magadha went on 
far under this king, who had such able rivals as Chanda Pradyéta of Avanti and 
Yaugandharayana the minister at Kausimbi, The campaigns with the Lichchhavis probably 
eontinued during the reign, but they could have hardly led to any appreciable results. 
The Jainas have « tradition that he was assassinated, and it is therefore likely that 
he ruled for 16 years as given in the Dipavamia, and not 33 as in the Vishnu-Purina, 

When the king was cut off, the court apparently moved back to Rajagriha, giving up 
for the time the campaigns against the Lichchhayis. Dariaka quietly succeeded and he 
seems to have been a very young man at the time.4* But the political atmosphere of 
Hindustan was charged with electricity. Udayana of Kausimbi, a gay and light-hearted 
ruler, stood in imminent danger of losing his ancestral kingdom, where the discontent 
of the Vatsas was coming to a head under the arch-rebel Aruni.4? The river Ganges was 
Virus the ation of Paaatcoet म be eid wi 

५ Alvaghisha : Buddha Charita (S. B. H. XIX, p. 249 ) 
0 ~ र bie by Basirh and Bakhira about 27 miles N. प्रा, of Pitna (Arch. Sur. Ann, Rep, 1003-4’ 

 Bigande 


gandet: op. cil. Vol. IT, p. 95, The mention in the same work of Ajitaiatra having d estroyed 
Veotli (TL. 118) mpana therefore little more than 9 tempo rary victory over the Lichchhavia. ( सण 





younger’ talline OF hie toe bases ok that Udaya succeeded Ajitaéatru, and was succeeded by Darsaka, 9 
¢ सवै पुरवरं घज पृथिव्यां weaned 
गङ्गायाः Wert क्ले चतुर्थे करिष्यति ॥-- {14 P.) 
“ This may be inferred from several passages 68 in Bhiisa’s Vasaeadattd: (Trivandrum, 1912), 








एषा खल्‌ गुरुभिरभिदितन व्य भस्माकं महाराजदर्शकस्य भगिनी. (page 4). = 
इय तावत्‌ मद्रमरुखद्य भगिनिका (page 6). ` (= = ree 
_ It is noteworthy that Daréake is not one of the Dramatis ‘Personae | 

५ Ibid, page 60, aaa 
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at this time the boundary between the Vatsas and Magadha, and there may have been a 
danger of the revolt being fomented by the latter power. Udayana had an able minister, 
by name Yaugandhariyana, who appreciated the difficulties of the situation. Procuring 
the half-hearted consent of the Queen,+4 Visavadatta, daughter of Pradyéta, he gave out 
that she was consumed by the flames in a general conflagration at Livaniki, where 500 
women of the harem actually perished.‘ Then he arranged the marriage of Udayana 
with Padmivati, sister of Darsaka. The marriage was of political significance to 
Udayana, as it meant not only Dariaka’s abstention from actively helping the insurgents 
of the Vatea country, but prompt aid in putting the rebellion down.™ It is also of some 
social significance. Originally Nagas by race, the kings had come to be looked upon as 
Vaisyas, or at best as inferior Kshatriyas, in Bimbisira’s time. The Magadha princess 
was taken as the crowned queen of Udayana, a high class Kshatriya, Thus the 
Saisjundgas were rising gradually in the social scale, 

‘Nandivardhana and Mahanandin were the next two rulers of the dynasty, The 
Purdtas know nothing more of them than their names, but the Buddhist records, which 
mention the names wrongly, embody traditions of some historical value. The first ruler 
they call Suéuniga and say of him that he transferred his capital to Vaisili “not un- 
mindful of his mother’s origin.” 54 This vague statement perhaps implies that king Dariaka 
of Magadha (whom the Buddhists call Niga Dasaka) married a Vaisali princess. There 
is nothing impossible in this. The silence of the Purdnas and Buddhist records 
about Darsaka, who is allowed a fairly long reign, combined with the fact that he was free 
to send his forces across the Ganges to help Udayana in putting down the Vatsa revolt, 
go to show that Magadha was free from disturbance on the eastern frontier, In keeping 
with the usual practice the war with the Lichchhavis under Udaya may have ended peace 
on the death of that king followed by 9 marriage relations, between the two kingdoma. 
The son of Dariaka, to have his capital at Vaiéali, must have inherited that kingdom 
from his mother, or have conquered it by war. Vesali is mentioned as a city of Magadha 
in the Pardyanavagga.*? 

Mahinandin was probably the ruler whom the Buddhista name Kalaséka, The 
chronological results lead us to this conclusion. Kaliséka is said to have reigned a 
century after the Buddha, and the Buddhist council is said to have been held in the 10th 
year of his reign, The date for Mahinandin is 88—116 4.3, The second Buddhist 
council should therefore have been held in this reign. This result is confirmed by the 
Tibetan Buddhist tradition of a council being convened by king Nanda and Mahipadma*s 
Mr, Rockhill wonders why we have the singular number while we should expect the 








= पूरं erartand गतमेवमासी त्‌ (Page 3) says Yaugandhariyaye to Visavadatta 
1 When Udayana had been out 4 bunting. 
,, सस्मिनतजनि मृगयानिष्करान्ते ्रामदाहेन दग्धा ¡'' (page 11). 
The same story is preserved in the Divylvadina where 500 women of the harem are eaid to have 
perished. (Chap. XXXVI) 
0 hid, p. 60, ण Bigandet: Vol, IT, p. 115, 
BE Pdriyanaragza I, 48. Rockhill: Life of the Buddha, p. 156, 
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plural, since there are two kings mentioned, According to my theory this objection 

vanishes. If the Nanda referred to is Mahinandin, Mahipadma was only the crown 
prince, who helped his father in feeding the assembled brethren, Tarinith also believes in 
the story that the brethren were fed by Nanda.* We have one more statement made of 
Kalasika, which should therefore be applied to Mahinandin. It is to the effect that he 
made Pitaliputra his capital®* As the Purdnic list of Kosala comes to ar end with the 
eontemporary of Nandivardhana, it has to be presumed that that kingdom was absorbed 
into Magadha in Mahainandin’s reign. 














(To be continued.) 
A NOTE ON THE NON-ARYAN ELEMENT | to Can. affu (adu) to cook Tu. affil, cooking. Tel. 
IN HINDI SPEECH. ०६६४५, a flat thin cake (roasted on an iron pan) . 


Iw his article ‘On the non-Aryan Element in Cf. Skt. thakta, 1. boiled rice; 2, any edtable 
Hindi Speech’ (ante. Vol. I, ए. 103), Mr, Growse | &ram boiled with water 
says that the proportion of words in the Hindi 3. Ghuafnd, to gulp, may be derived from Pkt. 
Vocabulary not connected with Sanskrit is exceed ghunfa. (Skt. pd), to drink, which can bo traced 
ingly inconsiderable. In support of his theory back to Can. and Tel. gu/ukw, a gulp (perhape an 
he derives from Sanskrit, five out of 26 Hindi onomatopoetic word) 
words, which, Muir saya, have no resemblance | CJ. Brahui gut, throat, Guj. ghantl, Sindhi 994४ 
to any vooables in Sanskrit books, and says | Slso Can. goffa, a bamboo tube for administering 
that the remaining words can aleo be derived from food or medicine to animals. 
Sanskrit. I donot wish to discuss the accuracy of 4. Khowtd, peg. Platta says the word may per- 
his derivations, but I should like to point out that haps be derived from kAwtia thus: 
five of the remaining words viz. 1. jhagrd, a dispute; | A Adfad = Rha? or khot — Pkt. khutfa (i) = Sket. 
® dd, flour; 3. ghus’nd— to gulp; 4 Ehon!d == peg; kahofya (fe) pass, (used actively) of root krhof, vy. t. 
5, sip — a shell, con be traced back to the Dravi- | te pick, pluck, pull out. (wide. Platts. Hindustand 
dian Languages | Dichonary) 

1. jhagrd, adispute. Platts in his Hindustani | But 1 think the word may be derived from Tam, 
Dictionary doea not give the derivation of the Mal. (पा. kuffi, stake, peg. We thus have the 
word at all, He dossnot even attempt to connect | interesting analogy. 
it with Skt. jagara, armour, which is derived by | Kuiit; khonfd : gui : 9१6, a gulp. 

Bhanuji Dikehit in his commentary on the Amara. | & Sip, a shell ia evidently derived from Pkt 
tosho from the root jdgr, to be awake. Lam [आला | ppt, which can be traced back to Can. cippu, sippu. 
ned to think that jhagrd is derived from Can. jagala, | Tam. Jippi, an oyater-shell, Cf. Tel. cippa= a shell. 
Tel, dzayadamu, a quarrel, a dispute. Can. jagala | In this connection, I may also point out that 
ix considered by Dr. Kittel tobe a purely Dravidian Hind. Guj. #ii, P. चका. id. ए. नत्र in the sense of 
word. Tel. dzagadamu isaleo considered by Telugu | heel, which is derived from Skt. amAri (anghri 2), 
Lexicographers to be a Defi word. But Bhattaka- foot by Mr. Beames in his Comparative Grammar of 
lanka’s Sabddnuddeana gives Can. jagala na the fhe Modern Aryan Languages of India, Vol. I, ean 
Tadbhava of Skt. jhakafa, which, ‘however, [have | be derived from Tam. Mal. Can, adi, o foot, Tel, 
not been able to find in any Sanskrit Lexicon. It | adugu, without violating the law enunciated by 
ja not improbable that Can. jagala is connected him, eiz., “when a syllable having 4 for its vowel i 
with Skt. chagala, o he-goat, which, os Fred Smith | followed by having i or ४, theay latter some- 
says, in his Worldof Animal Life, “is sometimes | times exercise on influence over the former, either 
very quarrelsome, and will butt with his horna at | by entirely superseding it or by combining with it 


any stranger _ into the Guna vowel.” 
2. dtd flour, may be derived from Pkt. affa, | K. Amara Row, 2०१. 
(Skt. keath)to boil. Pkt. affa, can be traced back Reader in Philology, University of Madras, 





HS. 8, BE, XI, page XTX note. 
8 Yuan Chwang (see Beal's Buddiiet Records, Vol. I, p. 35). 
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MADHAVACHARYA AND HIS YOUNGER BROTHERS. 
By EAO BAHADUR प. NARASIMHACHAR, M. A; BANGALORE. 
(Continue! from 2. 6, ) 


* Vidyaranya’s great literary fame has so completely eclipsed his career as a soldier 
that no writer dealing with his life has hitherto taken any notice of it.” 

It is unthinkable that Vidyiranya, a sanydési and a writer on the Dharmassira, could 
ever have exchanged the mendicant’s staff for the sword. 

There is a Smarta ma/ha of the Bhagavata-sampradiya at Talkad in the Mysore State, 
which is known as the Balakrishoananda matha. It is also sometimes called the Koppila 
matha from a village of the name of Koppala which belongs to it. The guru of the matha 
ia said to be descended in spiritual succession from Padmapadacharya, the immediate diz: 
ciple of Sankarichirya, the three gurus that came after Padmapadacharya being Vishnu- 
svimi, Kshirasvami and Krishyfnandasyimi. The god worshipped in the matha is Gépila- 
krishua. A palm leaf manuscript in the mafia contains a copy of an inscription’? which 
registers a grant to the majha by Midhava-mantri in Saka 819, There is an anikat or dam 
across the Cauvery near Talkad which is known as MAdhava-mantri's katte or dam. The 
above manuscript has likewise the following verse giving Saka 816 as the date of the con- 
struction of the dam by Madhava-mantri.— 

डाके पौ इदानिभ्निताटदतकँषह्यानहस्ंव त्सर 

Toe सि्तसप्तनीभृगुविनें स्ने च Paes । 
सतं ATT ACT ऽवश्नार्कवेरात्नजां 
Ta TANTS aT कतै || 

Kari-vana in the verse 18 a synonym of Gajiranya, the Purinic name of Talkad. A 
channel drawn off from the Cauvery near the Midhava-mantri dam, which is known aa 
Madhavariya channel, is also said to have been built by Madhava-mantri, This Madhava- 
mantri is in all probability identisal with his namesake of whom we have spoken above, 
and the dates Saka S16 and 819 are no doubt pious mistakes for Saka 1296 and 1209 cor. 
responding to a. ०. 1374 and 1377, 

Just as the military exploits of Midhava-mantri have been ignorantly attributed to 
Madhavichirya, some of his literary works also have been fathered on the latter, As an 
instance, the commentary called Téparyadipikd on the Siitasamfitd may be mentioned. 
The following extracts fromthe commentary unmistakably prove that Midha va-mantri, 
the disciple of Kasivilasa-Kriyisakti, was its anthor.— 

अरीमस्कायीविलासारस्यक्रि या शन्हीशसोतेना । 
श्रीमच्त्यंबकपादाडजसेवानिष्नातचैतसा || 
वेददास््रप्रतिष्ठात्रा आमन्माधवमंजिणा | 
ता च्पयंकवीपिका सुतसंहिताया विधीयते |) 
इति श्वीमर ाशौविल्ासक्रि याशन्तिपरमनक्त शीमच्छ्यंबकत पादाच्जसेवापरायणेन उपनिषन्मागं - 

व्रव्तंकन नाधवाचा्येण विरचितायां सत्तसंहिलाताल्प्यंवीपि कायां | 

Still, the following verse shows the blind belief that किच्चारण्य was its author.— 

शरीसृतसंहिंताव्याश्या विद्यारण्यङ्ता शुना | 

And in the Poona and Bangalore editions of this work the name of SankaraAnanda is 
substituted for that of Kriya:akti | 
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_ _..Kriyisakti appears to have been a prominent Saiva teacher of the 14th century 
Though Madhavacharya, in the introduction to his commentary on the Pardisara-emriti, 
calls himself the kwa-yuru of Bukka 1. ( नस्य विनोरनल्कलगुहननीं तयां बाधकः ) and Siyana, in 
the - introduction to his Yajfiatantra-sudhdnidin, styles himself the anvaya-guru of Sanga- 
ma II, an inscription,+® of a. D. 1378, mentions Kriyasakti as the Aula-guru of Hari- 
hara [1.— 

विरूपाक्षः SAHA कलगुह 

क्रियाशक्त्यावायं ~ कलिकलमकंटीरवयदाः | 

Two more inscriptions'® of Harihara Il, dated a. 9. 1398 and 1399, describe him as 
the worshipper of the lotus feet of Kriyasakti.— 

बा etre arse a ea as | 
ऋअपाद्पश्चाराधक rat eee se: | 

I have hitherto purposely avoided the name Vidyarapya when speaking of Madhava- 
chirya, because, though the tradition that Madhavacharya acquired the title of Vidyaragya 
after he renounced the world and became a sanyisi is generally accepted, some scholars 
seem to doubt their identity, owing to the absence of epigraphical or literary evidence to 
prove it conclusively, For myself, 1 do not remember having come across any inscription 
which states explicitly that Madhavichirya and Vidyaranya were one and the same indivi- 
dual. But a few references to Vidyarayya in inscriptions and literary works seem to point 
to the identity of the two. I give below a few of these references.— 

(1) Ina work called Tithi-pradipikd by Nrisimhasiri,” the author says in the in- 
troductory verses, which are given below, that Adlanirsaya has been treated of by Vidya- 
ranya and other authors.— 

अनंताचायंवर्येन Aer नचिगद्भुना। 
विद्यारण्ययर्ती द्रा निर्नति > काटनिणयः | 
अनिदनेषीकतस्तैशच मम दिष्टया कियान्‌ किंयान | 
तमह सुस्फुटं वदेयं ध्यात्वा गरुपरां्च जं ॥ 

Now, it is well known that Adlaniraaya was a work of Madhavacharya, 

(2) In his Vyésasitra-vritti, Ranganatha says that his work is based on Vidyaranya’s 
verses, in a stanza which runs thus:— 

Parone: च्कैर्नृसिराश्रनसक्तिनिः। 
संदृच्या व्यासस्‌ जराणां उतिनोध्यानुसारिनीं || 

The reference here is clearly to Madhavacharya’s Vaiyisila-N yiyamaldvistara, 

(3) Ahébala-pa, ‘ita, the author of a large grammar in Sanskrit on the Telugu langu- 
age, who is said to. have been Madhavacharya’s sister's son, mentions Midhavacharya’s 
Dhdtuvritti as a work of Vidyaranya— 
वेदानां नाष्यकर्ता विवृतमुनिवचा धातुदृत्तेविधाता 
भोद्यदिद्यानगर्या हरिहर पततेस्सा्ंनौमस्व दायी | 
वाणीं defer सरसि जनिलया करिंकरीति प्रसिद्धा 
aaa ऽ प्रगज्यों ऽन वद्रिखिल गरुः TAIT Wawa: || 
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(4) {tis said that the Pofichadaij-prafaraia was composed partly by Bhiratitirtha 
and partly by Madhaviacharya. Rimak-ishoa, who has written a commentary on the work 
begins and ends his commentary with obeisance to Bharatitirtha and Vidyaranya thus:— 


नस्वा आनारतीवीर्यविद्यारण्यमुनी शशौ | 
मयात्तैतविवेक स्य क्रियते पदयो जन ॥ 





इति परमहं सपरित्राजका चार्यस्रीनारतीतीर्यविद्यारग्यनुनिवर्यकिकरेन श्रीरामकरष्नविहुपा 

We may therefore presume that Madhavicharya and Vidyaranya are identical. We 
have already seen that Bharatitirtha was one of the gurus of Midhavichirya and the 
juxtaposition of his and Vidyaranya’s names in the above extract may be taken to 
strengthen the above presumption, 

(5) A copperplate inscriptioa,?' dated +. p. 1386, gives the interesting information 
that Harihara II, deseribed as the establisher of the path of the Vedas ( वैदिकमागंपतिष्ठापक ) 
and a traveller in the path of dharma and Brahma ( चर्मन्रह्माभ्वन्य ), gave in the presence of 
Vidyaranya-ripida, a copper grant to the three scholars—Narayana-vajapéyayaji, Narahari- 
somayaji and Pandari-dikshita—who were the promoters (pravertaka) of the commen- 
taries on the four Vedas. We know that Madhavachirya had a great deal to do with the 
composition of the commentaries on the Vedas, and it is very likely that the grant was 
made at his instance to the above scholara for their co-operation in writing those monumen- 
tal works. If Vidyaranya had been a different person altogether, there would have been 
no necessity to make the grant in 015 presence, 

As faras TI can remember, this is the only inscription that furnishes the important 
information that several scholars helped Madhavachirya and SAéyana in the composition 
of the commentaries on the Vedas. The three scholars mentioned above may be the pro- 
genitors of the three families which receive special honours even now at the Sringéri masha. 
An inseription,?* of about a. p. 1450, records another yrant to Narayana-vajapéyayaji, one 
of the above three scholars ; and another,** of a. p. 1416, registers a grant to Vidya . .- 
bhatta, son of Pandari-déva who is most probably identical with the Pandari-dikshita men- 
tioned above, It is to be regretted that only one plate of the inscription referred to in 
the previous paragraph is available. Itis, however, interesting to note that this plate 
alludes toa former grant made in a.p, 1381 to the same three scholars by Harihara II's son 
Chikka-Rava while he was the governor of Araga. This grant consisted of lands yielding 
an annval income of 60, 40 and 50 rarajas respectively. 

This inscription makes it quite clear that Midhavachirya was a sanyisi under the 
name of Vidyirayya in a. p. 1386. Another inscription,?* dated a. ०, 1378, tells us that 
he was a sanyasi in that year, the grant recorded in it having been made by order of 
Vidyaravya. In the light of these facts the following statements, which are based on the 
wrong identification of Madhavacharya with Madhava-maniri, are clearly untenable :— 

५५ Madhavacharya acquired the title of Vidyaranya after he retired from worldly affairs 
and became a Sanydisi. This event took place after the year a. p. 13591. 

‘The exact date at which Madhavicharya’s tenure of ministership came to an end 
cannot be ascertained, Judging from epigraphical evidence it must have terminated after 


the year a. p. 1391. >“ (= 
Mysore Archerological Report for 1908 54 शण. Car., VI, Sringeri 23. 
© Jhid., Sringeri 34 “i Epi. Car., VI, Koppa ॐ. 
= J. B. Br. R. A. S., XXII, 370. ॐ Ibid., ए. 376. 
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I may also add here that another inscription,=* which appears to be dated in a. D. 
1377, also mentions Vidyaranya. We are therefore led to the conclusion that Madhava- 
charya must have been a minister sometime before a. D. 1377. According to tradition he 
diced in +. p. 1386 at the ripe age of ninety. That he lived more than eighty-five years is 
made evident in the following verse from the Dévyaparddhastéra, a work said to have been 
composed by him ; न 

पर्यन्ता देवा arate 

इदानीं चेन्मातस्तव यदि कग नापि विता 

Before taking leave of Madhavacharya, it is necessary to Say & few words about the 

authorship of the Serradarsanasangraha, which is generally believed to be one of his works. 
The quotations given on page 2 make it abundantly clear that Mayaca was the father of 
Midhavacharya and Siyana, Sayaga styles himself Miyana-Sayana in accordance with the 
well-known practice of giving the father’s name first. What do we findin the Sarvadarsana- 
sangraha? The following extracts from this work plainly indicate that Madhava, its 
author, was the son of Sayana :— 





आीमस्सायनदुग्धाब्धिकोस्तुनेन महौ जसा । 
क्रियते माधत्रायंग सर्वद शंनसंपहः || 









If Midhavacharya had been the author of the work, he would certainly have styled 


araernega x 


himself नायगदनग्धाच्धिकौस्त॒म and qrararqg; and, as far as we know, there is no other work 
af his in which he styles himself qrararga. It 15 therefore reasonable to conclude that 
Madhava, the author of the Sarvadarsanasangraha, is a different person altogether from 
Madhavacharya. 

Who may this Madhava be? I venture to think that he is the son of Sayana, the 
younger brother of Madhavacharva. From Sayana's Alankdra-sudhdnidhi, which was re- 
ferred to on pages ॥ and 2 and which will be noticed in detail further on, we learn that he 
had a son named Mayana who was skilful in writing poetry and prose ( सायन गश्यपद्यगर वना 
qifetaqzaea ). And the Conjeeveram inscription alluded to on page 2 is said to have 
the name Miyana in the place where one would expoct the name Midhava. It may there- 
fore be supposed that Mayava is a corrupt form of Midhava and that the Madhava 
of the Sarvadartanasangraha is identical with the Miyana of the Alnahdrasudhdnidhi. 

Nor are other grounds wanting to support this conclusion : 

(1) In the manuscripts of the Sarvadarianasangraha, the following sentence, which 
states that Ndnkera+larsana, having been treated of elsewhere, has been omitted here, 
oceurs at the end of Pétajijala-darsana :— 

इत > परं सर्वद्नदिसेमाने भूतं शं करदर्धनमन्यज् Preftatteratiferd. 
And the colophon at the end of तततवत, which runs :— 
इति शरीसायनार्यविराचेत्ते सकलदशंनदिरोलंकाररल्नं आअमच्छांकरद शीनं Tear, 
attributes its authorship to Sayana. From this we have to infer that Sankara-dariana 
having been treated of élsewhere by his father Sayaua, Madhava omitted to write on it in 
his work. 
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A, (2) Itis believed that the Sarvadarianasangraha was one of the earliest works of 
Madhavachirya, but there is internal evidence to show that it must have been written at 
least a generation after the time of Midhavachirya. Madhava quotes two verses— 





wae and gy amrzarzga—trom the Tatteamuktakalépa2s of Venkatanitha or 


Védantacharya who died in a. p, 1370, He also refers to the commentary on Anandatirtha’s 
bhéshya in the sentence दि्टमानदतीधंमाच्यन्याख्यानाङौ rzeq..29 Here the reference is evidently 
to the commentary of the great commentator (Tikacharya) Jayatirtha, who succeeded 
Akshobhyatirtha. The latter, who was the fourth in apostolic succession to Ananda- 
tirtha or Madhviachirya, is said to have died in a, 7. 1367. Jayatirtha is said to have 
been the guru of the mayha for 22 years. So he must have died in a. 7. 1389 or 1390, 
The following verse embodies a tradition that in a philosophical debate between Vidya- 
ranya and Akshobhyatirtha, the latter vanquished the former -— 

असिना त्वमसिना परजीवप्रनेदहिना | 

न Papa esa || 

It is also stated that Vedantacharya acted the part of an umpire in connection with 

the above debate. It is therefore clear that Madhavacharya, Akshébhyatirtha and Védan- 
tacharya were contemporaries ; and Jayatirtha, the successor of Akshobhyatirtha, may 
have been a younger contemporary of Madhavacharya, as he is stated in the Jayeatirtin- 
vijaya to have come in contact with Vidyaranya. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
at least a generation would be required for the works of Védintacharya and Jayatirtha 
to get currency so as to be quoted by others. In these circumstances the Sarvadarkana- 
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| Sangraha cannot be the work of Madhavicharya, but of some one who lived at least a gene- 


ration after him. 

(8) Madhava begins his work with obeisance to a guru named Sarvajiia-Vishnu, who 
was the son of Barigapani. Inno work of either Madhavichirya or Siyaua do we mect 
with the praise of this guru. From the colophon to the Tarkubhdshd-vydthyd we learn 
that its author Chennubha‘ta was the son of Sarvajia-Vishnu, that he had an elder brother 
named Sarvajna and that be was patronised by Harihara Il. It rons thus — 

इति श्रीहरिहररायपानिनैन सहजस्व ज्विष्ण॒देवाराभ्यतत्रुजेन सव्तातुजंन Saaia विरचितायां 
तकभाषाव्याख्यायां 

An inseription,*' of +. 7. 1380, which refers itself to the reign of Harihara I], mentions 
Sarvajia-Vishou-pura as another name of the village Homma. In his Sénkara-darsana 
Sayana quotes from Sarvajia-Vishou's Vivaranavivarana.— 

तदन्तं विवरणाविवरणे सह जसवंत विष्णुमहोपाध्यायैः 

From these references Sarvajia-Vishou appears to have been a contemporary of Hari- 
hara 1 and Siyana. Some would have us believe on the authority of the Punyailikaman- 
jari that Sarvajia-Vishou was the name by which Vidyatirtha was known before he 
became a sanyasi. But this is not likely, as Vidyatirtha must have died before Harihara 
came to the throne. In his Cafalogus Catalogorum, under Sayaua, Aufrecht says that 
Vishnu-Sarvajiia was Sayana's teacher, but it is not clear on what authority this statement 
is based, If this is true, Madhava’s guru was probably the son of Sayana's teacher 
Vishnu-Sarvajia, who may have had another name Siirigapaol. This supposition derives 

@ Anandasrama Series, p. 44. ५ 

0 Padmanabbachar’s Life and Teachings of Madhvacharya. 
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some support from the fact that Sarvajia-Vishou (i. र, Sarvajia’s son Vishnu), as stated 
by Chennubha‘ta, had ason Sarvajiia, evidently so named after his own father Vishnu- 
Sarvajia (i. ट, Vishou's son Sarvajua). 
L would close the account of Madhavacharya with a verse in praise of him from the 
Alaabira-euthanidhi of Sayana. This verse, by a pun on the words, likens him to Vishou. 
अनंतभो ग संसन्को दि जपंगवसेवित्तः | 
afaa: सर्वलोकानां जाता जयति माधवः ॥ 
Sayana. 

Siyana was the minister of four Vijayanagar kings, namely, Bukka I, Kampana, 
Sangama II and Harihara II. This is made evident in the colophons of his various works, 
Thus, in some of his commentaries on the Vedas he styles himself the minister of Bukka I 
( ज्धनवान साचा ज्यधरंधरेण सायनेन ); in his Subhdishita-sudhanidhi he calls himself the minister 
of Kampa-Raja (see page 2); in his Dh4tuvritti, Priyaichitta-sudhandh, Yajitatantra- 
eudhanidhi and Alankira-sudhdnidhi he styles himself the minister of Sangama 11; 
and in his commentaries on the Nalapatha, Taittiriya and Yajurvéda Brahmanas he calls 
himself the minister of Harihara IT. Purushdrtha-sudhanidhi and Ayurvéda-sudhanidhi are 
two more of his works, The latter, a medical work, 1s referred to in Sayana’s Alan- 
hara-sudhénidhi ( जायरवंदसधानिधिन्यसनिनिः श्रीसावणारयेवितं ast), and in a later medical 
work called Praim‘taramalé written under the patronage of Venkalidri-vibhu by 
Sricailanatha, who says that an ancestor of his wrote a compendium of the Ayurvéda- 
audhanidhi ot the instance of the minister Sayapa.— 

Tareas यत्नात SIA aa: । 








The Alaakéra-sudhdnidhi of Sayana is interesting in several ways. It gives a few 
hitherto unknown details about Siyana and his brother Bhéganitha, which are of consi- 
derable interest and importance. Before proceeding to notice those details, it may not 
be out of place here to give some account of the work itself, As may be inferred from 
the name, it is a treatise on rhetoric. Unfortunately the manuscript in my possession is 
fragmentary, containing only two unméshas or chapters and a portion of the third. The 
whole work appears to contain ten wnméshas. One remarkable peculiarity of the work 
consists in the majority of the illustrative examples being in praise of the author himeelf. 
This peculiarity is not met with in any other Sanskrit work on rhetoric. When the 
rules as well as the illustrations are composed by the same author, the illustrations are, as 
a rule, in praise of some deity, or of some king or chief who was the patron of the 
author. The authors and works referred to or quoted from in the course of the fragment 
are the following :— : 

Authors—Abhinavagupta, Anandavardhana, Udbhata, Kuntaka, Gopalasyami, Bhar- 
trihari, Bhaitandyaka, Bhamaha, Bhisa, Bhéganitha, Bhéja, Mahima, Rudrata, Vamana, 
Vidyadhara and Sankuka. 

Works—Udahararamala, Gaurinathash{ala, Brihathathd, Mahaganapatistétra, Maha- 
viracharita, Mahimnastélra, Malatimadhava, Réméllasa, Léchana, Vakyapadiya, Vénisam- 
héra, Vyaktiviveka, Sringaraprakasa, Sringéramaitjari, Tripuravijaya and Vish amabanalila. 

Of the above works, six are by Bhoganatha, the younger brother of Sayaya. These 
will be noticed later on when speaking of Bhéganitha. One of these, the Udaharanamélé, 
appears to have been specially written in praise of his elder brother Siiyava, | 
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We may now proceed to give the few new items of information about Siiyaua which 
can be gathered from the stanzas given as illustrative examples in the Alaikara-sudhdni- 
dhi. From the following stanza we learn that Sayana had three sons named Kampana, 
Miyana and Singana, and that the first son was a musician, the second a poet and the third 
a Vedic student.— 





तस्तेव्यवज्य RIT च्वस्निनः स जीद तव 
ad मायण गद्यपद्यरवनाषांडिस्यमन्द्रय | 
t faa Pert कऋमजटाचचसि TBA 
स्वान पुत्रानपल्यालयन्‌ गहगतः सम्मोदते सायणः > || 
Kampana was apparently so named after Siyana's patron Kampara, father of 
re ae 11. Miyaya was already referred ot and identified with Midhava, the author 
of the Sorvadareana sangre he. That the king NAT [१४198 died either before Sangama 11 was 
born or when he was a mere child, and that Siyana edministered the kingdom as regent 
during the minority of Sangama 11, may be inferred from these verses,— 
संगर्द्रनरेदर च्वच्यकरतास्यपार घे | 
विधायौर्वधिरमगान स्वाराज्यं कषण ; कथं || 
सयं महीं भवति शासाते सायणायं 
खं प्राप्रभोगसुखिनः सकलाश्च लोकाः || 
शोय च्छुखलसंगनेन्वरमहासान्नाज्यसंपाड़न- 
परौद्त्तायणमतजिवयरमसस्नुण्णन्नमासंपदां | 
गूढं काननगं दरेष चरलानस्माक मत्यन्ननै- 
सेने क्तं घनगर्जितर्भदनतै> कं वा सहैलंहंयैः ।। 
सायन खचिव्रायत्तं संगमराजस्य पद्य राज्ञ्यनिवं | 
The following verses show that Siyaoa himself taught Sangama II from his childhood 
and gave him a liberal education befitting his position.— 
जात्यं पि प्रतिबोध यस्यवहिव आीसंगसङ्वापातिं 
बोधैकास्पद सायणायं नगवद्रयासावतार... || 
आन्वी क्षिक्यामधिकविहतां हष शो कच्यदासे 
ee विदधति ननां मानवै धनं शास्त्रं 1 
aaa areata: शशव सायनायं 
qe गारं प्रकट्यति तै संगरनेद्र > पयोगे || 
The epithet नगवदयासावतार, an incarnation of ४ $, 58, applied to Siyana, is noteworthy. 
His martial valour and conquests are referred to in the following extracts.— 
अमं शनितशात्वस्थिरनुजावलपोदयं 
समीक्ष्य यधि सायनं समधिको Taser: | 
नश्ाप्हतैरिणो नरलतररस्याथवा 
नर्वाजवन्छीदसन्यननाचदग्धद्विषः || 
जगन्रीरस्व Bia FIT: ATTA: | 
किमित्थेते तरषाडोपां गज्ञति परिपियिनः॥ 
SRT याचापटहधणादानपोडनिदरेस्तव. सायणायं | 
अरव्यसिरैररिभूयतीनानाहन्यते चिच्रगतो ऽपिं हस्ती |! 
समरे सपस्नसैन्यं सायन तव वितं वहन्‌ खङ्गः | 
wise किदनार परिव बिभ्रत क्रोडे नगच्तयं जलां | 
दिषटवा रषि कनावसंमतप हासं पदि शेषोदयं 
जित्वा चंपनदर्भाजितयक्ञा > प्रस्यागतः सायणः | 
The last verse refers to a victory gained by 3109 over a king named Champa, A 


king called Vira-Champa, the son of a Chéla king, is mentioned in an inscription, of Saka 





42 Ine recently discovered copper grant of Harihara IT, dated A. D, 1377, Bayona and his son 
Singana figure as the donees. Myvrore Archaslogical Report for 1915, para. 59, 
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1236, at Tiruvallam in the North Arcot District.27 Champa conquered by Siyana may 
perhaps be the grandson of the above. 

There is also a mutilated verse referring to an attack on Garudanagara by Sangama 
11 and Sayana and the defeat of the chief of that place. 

According to Aufrecht,* Séyaua died in a. 7. 1387. 

Bhoganatha. 

Bhéganitha, the younger brother of Sayana, was already referred (page 3) as 
the composer of the Bitragunta grant, in which he styles himself the narma-sachiva of 
Sangama Il. The following verses from the Alaikdra-sudhdnidhi bear evidence to the 
intimacy between Sangama Tl and Bhéganitha and thus substantiate Bhoganitha's state- 
ment that he was an intimate companion of Sangama IT. 

अन्योन्यत्रनयापराधनित्रतव्यापारदीनास्ननः 
इवीसंगमथो x regenera? Ter: | 
मध्ये चायणर्मचिणा न भणितं Sherrer वा 
नोक्तं नमंससी जनेन च तवप्यन्योन्यमुद्रीसितं । 
aaa: संगभंद्रस्य मौगनाथस्य वा कवेः | 

arent वारणो १ वाथ हारि प्रविष्ठातां हिय |! 

Though Bhéganitha was known to be a poet by reason of his having composed the 
Bitraguuta grant, no information was available as to any of his works. It is therefore 
gratifying to note that the Alaakdra-sudhd@nidhi names and quotes from six of his works 
Their names are (1) Réiméllésa, (2) Tripura-vijaya, (3) Uddharana-mald, (4) Mahdgana- 
pati-stava, (5) Sriigdra-mafijari, and (6) Gaurinathashtaka, In one place Siyana says, 
‘« Examples of the rules have to be sought for in Bhoéganitha’s works ( aqrmprermit 
मौगनायकताच्येष Seat ), thus indicating the regard in which he held his brother's works. 
A verse from (4) was quoted on page 3 when speaking of the Gurw Srikantha, Several 
of the verses quoted above in praise of Siyana’s valour are from (3). A few verses will be 
given below from his other works, namely, (1), (2), (5) and (6). 


(1) fafats चिलालनेषु रामस्तरमलेष तलोदरी दरीषु | 
सरतीषु च विश्रमय्य seat पयि पाषानि at शनेरनैषीत्‌ ॥ 
(2) उपर्यधौरचिचमयश्च राजतं तयोदंयो ~ कनक मयं च मध्यचः | 


qed दहनविधे > परोऽत्यगात्‌ सध्रमतां स इहनतां समस्मतां || 
पौलोम्या >= करयगयंजवारिधारा इीवां ख इदङ्रत्तलौ चनें पपात | 
सा पक्ष्मव्यतिकररव्वचरीकचचनेत्ाउजस्तचकतदेकनाच्छमासांत ॥ 
(5) दषन्मटकरंगनानितिलकंग््धिंबुघर्मोदये 
व्य्तीसूतरद्क्षतव्य तिंकर््या कौं गं चुणांलकं : । 
शाभ्यस्कडलतां उतरददाशचिमुस्वी वच्तेस्तदा व्रीव्टिन 


रमो विश्वमदर्पननिंजयददै संनो गलीलाश्चमः || 
The verse beginning अन्योन्य, quoted above, ia also from this work, 
(6) RI प्रसवाय MATT Hears 
qa परथमानमत्सरगनाविष्टाय इटात्मने || 
Sera प्रतिषिदधकार्यवटनात््टाय सृष्टागसे 
गौरीनाथ सणाधिनाथ जनक पनात मह्यं भवान्‌ || 
(1) and (2) appear to be kavyas based on the Ramayana and the Purayas. The 
quotations prove that Bhoganitha was no mean poet. He was a wotthy brother of 
Madhavichirya and Sayana. 






3 Epi. Ind., I, 70. 3४ Catalogus ThE... |... 0 11 Csietegoran p TL. - p- 711. | 
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THE NYASAKARA AND THE JAINA SAKATAYANA, 
BY K. B. PATHAK, CHITRASHALA, POONA, 
(Continued from Vol. XLIV. p. 279.) 
The remark in the Kasiké runs thus :— 
समानस्येति योगविनाग इष्टपरसिध्ययं क्रियते | नैन सपः साधम्यं सजातीय इस्येवमादय 
fast नवन्ति 1811, Benares Ed., Part I, p. 265 
The words साधम्यं and esata being provided for in Chandra’s कत्व (१), we are forced 
to look to Panini’s Sitra (b), in order to find out what words constitute the पक्नाविगण 
mentioned in Chandra-sitra (a). So Chandra-vyakarana must be pronounced defective. 
Probably Chandra must have mentioned the words of his वक्षादिगण in the Chandravritt; 
and in that case, the vriffi must have been composed by Uhandra himself. The course 
followed by SAkatayana is decidedly superior, He says :— 
सः समानस्य धमाद च 1, 2, 109. 
समान इस्येलस्य इक दद्य दक इ्येतेष धर्मादिषु चोत्तरपदे स इत्ययमादेशो भवस्यत्वापवाद़ः | 
सड़क | IT: | सदृक्षः | घतुनास्ति । सधमा | साधर्म्य ( स्यं ) | सपभः । लगंधः । सदेवाः | सकर | 
धमं । पक्ष । गंध । दश । कर । जाति( ती )य [|] ज्योतिस्‌ । जनपद । रात्रि । नामि | नाम | 
गौ । कूप [|] स्थान । वणं । वयस्‌ । वव्वन । बंध | इति धनौवयः। बहववनादाकराततिगणोयं ॥ 
Amoghavritti II, 2, 109, 
The ध्मादिगिण is as peculiar to Sakatayana as the पन्ञादिगण is to Chandra. Vaksha- 
varman has this Sdira but without the जन, because his Chintémavi is an abridgment of 
the gat gia: “the extensive commentary’, which is no other than the Amoghavritti 
containing the गणपाठ peculiar to Sikatiyana’s Sabddnwsdsana, Chandra has the following 


Siltra 
aaa gears \, 2, 4, 

and in the extract from the Chendravrittt given under this Sitra, we read कयं FRM AAI 
RETA | मृग्याः कीरम्‌ | saiita......... Theinference from this is that one Sitra teaching 
पुंवद्वा in Frat, &e., which cannot come under सकद्ियः, has dropped out of the text of 
Chandra's Sifras as they appear in the n edition, This is plain from the Sabdanu- 
sasana of Sakatiyana, where we have the following two Siifras instead of one :— 

wane: सरवोँसुवि Fart. «= Amogh. II, 2, 40. 

मृगङषीरादिष Amogh, 11, 2, 47. 

The source of the Chendra-siira is not given in the German edition. It can be 
traced to the Vartika qaqrat gfaare gagra: in the Mahdbhdzhya (Panini II, 2, 26) and 
qTatensy 15 taken from another Vartika argertamcstas पुंवडावव चनम्‌ in the Mahdbhashya 
(Panini V, 3, 42). 

It is thus manifest that the internal evidence supplied by this Sabddnusisana is so 
strong, that it entirely agrees with the external evidence derived from epigraphic and 
literary references in supporting the conclusion that Sikatiyana himself wrote the 
Amoghavritti as well as the Séiras, 

The word Vaktyapadiya is mentioned as the name of a literary work in the Katka on 
Pinini (प, 3, 55). This work of Bhartrihari is also mentioned by Sakatiyana in his 
Amoghavritti (III, 1, 189) and by Hemachandra in his Brihadvritti (ए, 3, 20). Sikatayanat 
त्न By the expression a Sikatiyana allodes Sakat@yana allades to many authora whose works are now lost k ‘suthora whose worka are now lost to 
the world. 
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--- | 
has laid under contribution Pataiijali's Mahabhashya, Chandravyikarana, Jainendra- 
Vyakarana and the Nyasa of Jinendrabuddhi. We also read 
अष्टावध्यायाः परिमाणमस्य अष्टकं NTA TTS | 
दाक वैच्या या )त्रपदीय «= Amogh. 111, 2 161. Kaka IV, 2, 65. 
श्रुतपालस्तु महणं मन्यते 4111070. IV, 1, 252 
व्यनर्चम्व ser नात्ति नाघायानिति श्चतपारः।॥ Amogh. IV, 1, 263 
gaat उमास्था( स्वा jatar: 4909. 11, 4, 182. 
Umisviti's Tattvartha-silra has ten chapters and is accepted agan authority by both the 
Digambara and Svetimbara communities. The following remarks are most interesting :-— 
faararararequgze 111, 2, 120. Cf, Panini V, 1, 110 
PTT MIG इस्यं्ताभ्या तदस्य त्र मित्या य 















स्यास्मिन्विषये अण wear भवति | उनोपरवादः | नथ 
कंडे चानियेये मयनं मथः विलोढनं । विशाखाः( खा ) परयो जनमस्य Ferrer मंयः | वैशाखान्यां 
( वैशाख्यां ) पौभमास्यां aa गोमतः सवं गोदोहं दथि( धी za शातमनिन्रभ्य( ङ्व ¡र्य sears भयित्वा 
गृहदेवता*यो बलिसषहस्या( स्य) अतिविभ्यः परदायाविषटं स्वयमुपयं नते ल मधो Fare: | जस्य हि 
विदासवा प्रयोजनं | आषाडाः घयोजनमस्य जआपाडो इंडः। sqrt पौणमास्यां वेणुं छित्वा सवगेधेर- 
afeca स्वयमनुलिश्राः सु{ ज )न्विनालंक्ताः मारकाः तैनागाराण्यानितंति स ठंड ATE: | तस्य 
ह्याषाडाः व्रयोजनं |i Amogh. 111, 2, 120 
Yakshavarman says :- 
Servet sig: Berraat पौर्न( नं Aree AT: THT TT: | ^^". 
sararet( ज्ञो) दंडः । आषाज्या( स्यां) पौनं( नं avest क्रडाविश्ेषः । Chintamani 111, 2, 120 
In my paper® entitled Bhamaha’s Attacks on the Buddhist Grammarian Jinendra. 
buddhi. 1 have shown that Kumirila has severely attacked the authors of the Ausika 
for defending Panini's terms जनिकतुंः and तदपयो जक and that the Nydsakira has not heard 
of Kumifrila’s criticism, while it is well-known to Haradatta, the later commentator of the 
Kaiika. It is interesting to note here that the Jaina Sikajiyana, who has obviously 
heard of Kumarila’s criticism, goes out of his way to defend these irregular compounds 
जनिकलंः and aeqataa by admitting them into his Amoghavritti, though he is carefulto avoid 
their use in his own Siitras, as will be seen from the following passages :— 
maf ara 11, 1, 48. 
+ eee en ee अषां war | get rar | 
ऋर्नणीति far) जनिकतौ। गनो गिविदोषक्ः । Amogh. and Chintamani 11, 1, 48. 
araarara: 11, 1, 44 
~ ,,,,,,..अआकतिगणो्यं | तेन तच्प्रयो जक्रहतस्वैस्याविं fers zara | Amogh. 11, 1, 44 


The chronological relations between the authors whose works we are speaking of may 


be indicated thus :— 
Bhartrihari, the author 


of the Vdlyapadtya died A. 1). 650 
Jayaditya, one of the authors 
of the Kasia died A. 1. 661. 
The Nyasakira Jinendra- 
buddhi A. D. 700, 
॥ ; | 
Kumarila A. D. 750, 


uf | 
Jaina Sakatayana, con- 
temporary with Amogha- 
varsha J, A. 1). 814, 


9 Journ. Bom. As, Soc., Vol. XXIII, p, 18. 
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In my paper entitled Bhamaha’s Attacks on Jinendrabuddhi referred to above, I have 
stated that, according to an ete current among the Jainas in Southern India 
and a reference in the ८ Carn. Vol, VIII, p. 268, Prabhichandra is credited with the 
uuthorship of a Nydsa 1 Sabdanusdgana, Can this be reconciled with the 
date which we have assig to Sakatayana? This question can be answered in the 
affirmative, since Prabhachandra, in his second work entitled Nyayakumudachandrodaya, 
Idar MS. p. 24¥a cites the following verse from Gunabhadra's Aimanusisana : 
चञ्जुषाधो न जानात्ति विधर्यांधो न केनचिन्‌ || = Aimanuidsana, verse 35. 

Guyabhadra was the teacher of Krishnaraja I[, while the latter was Yuvaraja. It 
is thus clear that Prabhachandra lived on into the first half of the ninth century. It is 
pee that he piace etl written a commentary called Nyasa on the Sahdanuidsana of 

iikatayana, whose literary activity must be placed between Saka 735—789. But to be 

able to pronounce a definite opinion on this point, we must wait till we have discovered at 
least one manuscript of the Sdlatayona-nydea. At the same time we must remember the 
interesting fact that in his first work entitled Premeya-kamala-martanda Prabhachandra 
very frequently quotes Sifras from the Jainendra-vydkarana, | 

कर| हेतौ I, 4, 37. Pramey, Benares Ed p. 2 (a). 

कर्मणीपर 1, 4, 1. Pramey. Benares Ei, 0. 2 (6). 

दस्यंसावें ना 1, 4, 35. Pramey, Benares Ed. p. 26 (a). 

नता धवः 11, 1,44. Pramey. Benares Ed. p. 200 (a). 

aregrea = 1,2.175. Pramey. Benares Ed. p. 209 (a). 

ees that Jainendra-siitras are often quoted in the Prameya-kamala-mérianda may 
only indicate that the first work of Prabhachandra was composed before the accession to 
the throne of Amoghavarsha I, | 

Another commentary on the Sitras of Sakatayana, which deserves to be noticed here, 
is the Prabriyi-saigraha of Abhayachandrasiiri, who is also well-known as the author 
of a Sanskrit commentary on the Gema/asara, a work written in Migadhi by Nemichandra 
to instruct his patron Chamuodaraja. At the end of each chapter of his Sanskrit 
commentary Abhayachandra calls himself Abhayachandrasiri, Abhayasiiri or Siri. In 
the concluding verses of the Prakriyi-saiigraha we are told that:-— ` 

art कृतिरियं 
this is the work of Sari, i.c,, Abhayachandrasfri. His pupil Keavavarni or Kesavauna, who 
has rendered into Canarese the Sanskrit commentary on the Gomealasdra alluded to above, 
says that he finished his work in Saka 1281. From this fact it may be concluded that the 
sdbateyana-prabriydsadgraha of Abhayachandra was composed shortly before Saka 1281. 

As I have already said, the Jaina Sikatdyana has been undeservedly forgotten among 
the Svetambard Jaina community, being superseded by the more celebrated Hema- 
chandra, But among the Digambara Jainas the belief is current that this author is 
identical with his celebrated namesake of antiquity. The elder Sakatiyana also enjoyed 
distinction 86 a great grammarian, being quoted by Kityiyana in his Vajasaneya- 
Prativathya IV, 127 and 189, by Panini in his Ashtadhyayi 11, 4, 111 & VIL, 3, 18, 
and by Yaska in his Nirwkta 1,4. एनो] says :— 

वेयाकरणानां च शाकटायन आह धातुजं नामेति 11100150 111, 3, 3. 
वंयाकरणानां शाकटायनो IAT आसीनः THT यान्तं नौपलैमे Mahabhaehya 111, 2, 15. 
The latest reference to the elder Sakatéyana is the णद 
अनुश्राकटायनं वैयाकरणाः 16444 1, 4, 86, 

After the middle of the seventh century the elder Fikatayana's work must have been 
lost beyond recovery, In the twelfth century Vardhamina, the author of the Ganaratna- 
mahodadhi, knows only the Jaina Sakatiyana, whom he frequently quotes, Bopadeva and 
Ghattojidikshita, who also often refer to the Jaina grammarian, speak of him as Absinara- 
Sékatdyane®, Prof. Macdonell’sa description of him, as the pseudo-Sikatayana,? is hardly 
fair, considering the high place which this eminent Jaina author occupies in the history of 
Sanskrit literature. 

® Colobooke 3 Essays, Vol. IL. p. 44. Prawlhamoanoramd, Benares Ed. Part I, p. 624, 
1 Hist, of Sana, Lit. p. 432. 
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THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF MAGADHA 
BY Ss. V. VENKATESWARA ATYAR, M. A., L. ¶.; KUMBAKONAM. 
Il. 
(Continued from p, 16. 
7. The First Emperors of Hindustan 


Mahapadma was the first emperor of Hindustan. He was the son of Mahinandin 
by a Sidra concubine. Dr. Bhau Daji and Mr. V. A. Smith have said that he was the 
son of the queen by a barber paramour, but there is no evidence to this effect. The Purdgas 
say that himself of servile origin, “‘ he caused the destruction of Kshatriyas like a second 
Paradurama,” that ‘' urged on by prospective fortune he uprooted all Kshatriya families = 
and that he brought the whole of Hindustan under his umbrella and reigned sole emperor 
there.3 This is no mere boast, as the several dynasties of North India come to an end 
about this period. Taking only the most important dynasties we get the synehronistic 
table®t from the Punitas — 


Magadha Avanti Koiambi Kasala, 
Ajatasatru = Chania = == Udavana = Kahudraka 
. Pradyota — रि ( ४77111०) 
। | व ८ 
Udaya श्रः? Ahinara mai as 
Darsaka Visikhayapa Khandapani Suratha 
प | 
Nandivardhana Jannka Niramitra Sumitra 
| R } | 
Mahananidin (क Kshémaka 


Consistently with their statement that Mahipadma was the sole ruler of Hindustan, 
all the Puriws agree in winding up the dynastic liste of all other kingdoms—Kurus, 
Panchalis, Aikshvakavas, Kilakas, Haihayas, Kalingas, Sakas, Maithilas, Vitihétras and 
Strasénas, Perhaps, most of these kingdoms had lost their independence even before ancl 
had become tributary to the rising power of Magadha. Mahapadma probably made them 
integral parts of the Magadha empire. 

The Arthesistra of Kautilya furnishes us with complete information asto the polity 
of Hindustan under the first of its emperors. That it describes a condition of things prior 
to the formation of the Maurya empire is clear from the fact that it assumes the existence 
throughout of small kingdoms independent of each other and makes no reference to an 
empire. Most of these arrangements and institutions were adopted by the Mauryas, as 
the Jndike of Megasthenes confirms in many respects the data of the Arthasdstra. A 
few points of importance may be noted in which pre-Mauryan conditions, as revealed in 
the Arthaiastra differ from Maurvan conditions as observed by Megasthenes and preserved 
in the well known fragments of his work, The admiralty and commissariat departments 


ee a 


eee 


S ‘The expression is significant : 

# Tas स ETT: एकच्छन्रो भविष्यति| 

There are, of course, variant readings of the proper names. But the number of generations 
given is sufficient for our purpose, as is clear from the extracts given from the Vishau-Puraya Book IV. 
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of the army were non-existent in the earlier period. In civil government a Privy Council of 
12 or 16 members (or of a smaller number according to exigencies)** is found working in 
the early pericd, but it is not mentioned by Megasthenes. The military and municipal 
boards mentioned by Megasthenes are not found in the Arthasdstra, which assumes that 
these departments were presided over by single officials.6* Certain forms of torture, not 
existing under the Mauryas, existed before their time.** Lastly during the period before 
us there were independent tribal communities® within the Magadha empire, implying that 
the emperors did not interfere with the constitutions of conquered cities. 

Legend has largely gathered round the person of the last of the Nandas, who is named 
Sahalya by the Perinas and Sahalin by the Buddhists, During his reign there was such 
an extraordinary growth of material prosperity that he became a by-word for avaricious 
hoarding of wealth, and his treasuries were spoken of centuries after his death, They 
were pointed out to Yuan Chwang as contained in five sftipas near Pataliputra."' The 
parsimony and avariciousness of Nanda the last ere confirmed by the Mudrardkshasa 
tradition. 





8. The Revolutions. 

All this time the extreme west of India, the plains of the Panjab, were little affected 
by the events in the east, cut off aa they were from that region by the deserts of Rajputa- 
ni, Taxila was, however, an eminent place of learning, whither went for education youth 
from distant Afga and Magadha, Between 516 and 485 क, c, Darius Hystaspes had an 
Indian province in his Persian Empire and Indian soldiers were fighting at Marathon side 
by side with the Imperial army against the Greeks. Soon after, however, Western India 
seems to have broken away from Persia. When Alexander invaded India there were nu- 
merous Indian Princes in the Panjab and Sindh, Porus and Amphi being the chief. These 
were not in a position to beat the Greek monarch single handed and the civil war in 
Magadha made Magadhan designs impossible in this region. The withdrawal of Alexander 
coincided with the efforts of Chandragupta Maurya to usurp the throne of Sahalya,"* 
Chandragupta found that the strategems of Chiyakya placed the whole of Hindustan like 
ripe fruit into his hands. He was, therefore, in a position to bring the extreme west of 
Hindustan also within the limits of the Empire. 

How these revolutions were accomplished we can learn from the traditions that have 
been preserved. That the opposition to Chandragupta was by no means weak stands 
clearly in the evidence. The Purdnas say that Chanakya took twelve or sixteen years to 
conquer Magadha for Chandragupta and himself remained minister for several years more. 
The Mudrdratshasa tradition implies that the Nandas had strong partisans, who would fight 
to the death on behalf of their master. It is difficult to believe that any minister, however 


भ “ यथासानध्यं " इति कोटिल्यः। 
Arthajiatra, (Mysore, 1000) page 29. 





क Lists of officiala are given iid, in pp. 20-22 

® See punishments given on pages 221,222, Among others बण्डनमिषटकादयाकलैन lthe crime being 
a petty theft of less than two कवन. 

© कुलस्य वा भवेद्राज्यं Brae हि Tae: || 

(p. 35 # न}. 

9 Beal Buddhiat Records, Vol. U1. p. 94. 

९ The Purdaas say that Kautilya took 12 or 16 years to make an end of the (Saisuniga) dynasty. 
Allowing for exaggeration, it may have taken a few years at least. Hence the statement in the text, 
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great a master of statecraft, as Chavakya was, could have supplanted a reigning emperor 
on the throne, an emperor whose army was doubtless extensive and efficient."° According 
to the Jétakas and the Arthaiéstra of Kautilya, the army was no mere rabble, but was splen- 
didly organised in various arrays—in the form of a lotus, or of a waggon, or of a circle 
Nor have we clear evidence that any part of the army deserted to the Maurya, nor that he 
had anything like the means required to raise forces equally strong. There could have 
been no national discontent in any of the provinces of the empire, for ench conquered tract 
was apparently allowed to retain its old institutions. When Kautilya says कलस्य चा नेत्राज्य 
and cites the Lichchhavis as an instance, we presume that the tribal republics of 
the clans were not stamped out by the autocracy of the Saisunagas. So too the rules of 
international law given by the author of the Arthaééstra indicate that the kingdoms of the 
empire enjoyed a large measure of autonomy within the imperial jurisdiction. Only one 
explanation seems possible of the Maurya usurpation—that Chandragupta had the assis- 
tance of some foreign powers to back up the diplomatic efforts of Kaufilya. 

We have to rely mostly on the Greck writers as to how Chandragupta conquered 
Magadha, as Chinakya never drops « hint on the subject, A curious story is given by 
Justin.“* Chandragupta became king in a miraculous fashion with the help of a lion and 
an elephant which came to him, This is a legendary way of representing the fact that he 
received substantial aid from kings, whose emblems were the lion and the clephant. The 
kings of Kalinga had the elephant as their emblem. There is even now an important town 
there named Gajapalinagaram. As late ns Kalidisa’s time the kings of Kalinga were famous 
for their elephant force.“* Ancient dynasties of Kalinga are mentioned in the Purdeas, and 
we find that the Kalingas were an independent kingdom in the account of Megasthenes, 
If then the ruler of Kalinga helped Chandragupta Maurya in effecting the dynastic revo- 
lution at Magadha, we could easily explain why it remained unconquered under the first 
two Mauryas. A breach in the relations of the two kingdoms in Asoka's reign led to his 
conquest of Kalinga. 

The other kingdom which assisted Chandragupta may he identified with Srautapura or 
Salt Range, where was a kingdom of as ancient fame as Taxila, The chief of that region 
Saubhauti was one of those who readily submitted to Alexander.“* Itis possible that 
when the death of the conqueror became known, he gave up the cause of the Greeks and 
allied himself with the rising Maurya power, taking advantage of the general Hindu rebel- 
lion that was set up against Macedonian rule in India,"* 

Having expelled the Macedonian garrisons, Chandragupta won from Seleucus the 
cession of Ariana, including Kabul, Herat, Kandahar and Makran. On the western side 
the empire now extended as far as the Hindu Kush. On the east, probably the river 
Brahmaputra formed likewise a scientific frontier. On the south, there is no clear evi- 
dence that the empire extended beyond the Vindhyas. The Aséka inscriptions in Mysore 
——® According to Greok writers it amounted to $0,000 horses, 200,000 foot, 8,00 ष According to Greek writers it amounted to $0,000 horses, 200,000 foot, 8,000 chariote and 6,000 
^; Hiatoriae Philippieae Book XV, Translated by MoCrindle (Jneasion of Alerander the 
Grea. See pp. 27, 325), 

© Reghuemiéa, Canto, IV verse 40, where Kalinga Raja is styled गज साधनः | 

® The passage in Justin is to the effect that the elephant = fought vigorously in front of the army " 
(0 pai and the lion “first inspired him with the hope of winning the throne.” MeCrindle, 

ev A. Smith; Early History of India (1914) page 80. 


छि ¶ am unable to accept Mr. Jaynswal's conjecture (See anfc) as to Chandragupta receiving help 
from the Aratta robber-tribe, That view ia based on the torturing of a text which & easily explained 


ow itis .हिरध्रमिः is simply *in twice eight duel be 10 (years). One Viiyu MS. has faqfera: ‘in 12 years? 


This agrees with the Mitsya version समैः ब्राददानिस्छतान्‌, It is beyond doubt that the passage Pes 
wears (12 or 10} and notto any (लक च yond as: © possage refers to 
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should be interpreted as representing those regions rather as friendly states than as 
integral parts of the empire.*® The expansion southwards was along the east and it 
did not proceed farther than Kalinga, which was conquered by A%ka in the 9th year of 
his reign. 

9. Summary of results. 

1. Sijunaga, ¢. 608—590 ए. c. 3 

Probably of Niiga extraction, Established his son at Benares after supplanting the 
Brahmadatta dynasty, and himself at Girivraja in Magadha. 

2. Kakavarnoa. c. 500—564 ए. £. 

Viceroy at Benares under his father ‘ Fond of Marvels." Tolerated dissent in religious 

3. Kshémavarman. c¢, 5(4—i44 ४, ©. 

Alias Prasénajit (Buddhist and Jaina tradition). A great conqueror, 

4 Keahatrajit. c. 544—320 ४. 

Alias Mahapadma (Buddhist tradition), The first of the Nandas. Expansion of the 
Magadha Lingdom: “80,000 villages." Attempts at the conquest of Anga, 

7, Bimbisira. ¢. 520—492 ए. ¢, 

Alias Sréniya (Jaina). Marriage with princesses of Vaisali and Kosala. Growth of 
material prosperity under ‘the Vaisya king.’ Conquest of Aiga effected with the aid 
of the Raja of Kampilaya (the Panchalas), Patron of Buddhism and Jainism, Contemporary 
ot the Buddha. Foundation of Rajagriha. Handed over the kingdom to Ajatasatrn. 

" ¢ Ajitasatru. ८ 492—i60 ४, ¢. 

Alias Kinika (Jaina). Contemporary of Vardhamina Mahavira.” Patron of religious 
controversies —Adi-Buddhism, Buddhism, and Jainism. Successful wars with Kosala and 
Vaisali. Fortification of Pa:aligrama by his ministers. 

7. Udaya. c. 460—444 8. c. 

Growth of Pi:aligrama into the city of Pataliputra. War with the Lichchhavis 
of Vaisali continued. Assassination of Udaya. 

S$ Darédaka. c. 444—420 ए, c. alias Nagadasaka (Buddhist). 

At Rajagriha. Marriage of his sister Padmavati to Udayana of Kau:amhi, followed by 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, with Kausimbi, 

9, ee. c. 420—308 छ. c. 


10. | Mahanandin. c. 398—370 ए. c. 
Incorporation of Vaisili. Capital for a time at Vaisali, Buddhist Council at Vaisaili. 
Capital again moved to Pitaliputra, 
11. Mahapadma. c. 370—342 8. ©. 
First Emperor of Hindustan. Other ancient kingdoms of Hindustan—Avanti, Kau- 
£ambi and Késala— are absorbed into Magadha 
12, Sahalya. €. 342—32072 B. ¢ 
Avaricious. Civil War in the last years of his reign. Usurpation of the throne by 
Chandragupta Maurya, with the aid of the kings of Kalinga and Simhapura 
© On this point Iam unable to agree with Mr. Smith and Prof. Rapson. (Ancient India, 1914) 


That Mahivira was a younger contemporary of the Buddha. 
Tl The date according to Prof. Hultzsch of the beginning of Chandragupta’s reign. (J. R. A. 5. 


1914.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A. L-T., MADRAS, 
CHAPTER ITI. 

Secrios VII. 

The Naik Finance. 

(Continued from p. 118.) 

Lx spite of the defects which I have pointed out in the Naik administrative machinery, 
central and local, which Visvanitha and his minister established or perfected, there is no 
doubt whatever that it was eminently suited to the people and the times. It was this 
eminent suitability that enabled the dynasty of which Visvanitha was the founder to be in 
power for nearly two centuries, But it is not in the field of polit alone that we see the 
organizing and systematicing genius of Visvanatha (or his minister), His statesmanzhip 
and skill is seen in the financial administration also, which he placed on a comparatively 
sound and healthy basis. It is indeed true that, so far as he himself was concerned, he 
was more 4 sacrificer®? than a gainer. The difficulties of conquest and settlement and the 
shortness of his rule did not enable him to reap the harvest of his reforms. They went 
only to impoverish him, as he expended all the gigantic accumulation of property, which 
his father had made, and which he of course inherited. But what he gave his successors 
got. By freely placing his private resources at the disposal of the State, he weathered it 
through a time of stress and trouble, organised in the meantime an elaborate financial 
system, and thus placed the crown of his successors on the rock of security. The use of 
his private wealth was thus more or less an investment, and cloquently proves to us that 
he was not only an eminently wise man, but a good man 

Nelson's view of the total Revenue of the kingdom. 

In the description of the Naik financial system, which, we may believe"*, was shaped 
after the mcdel of the Vijayanagar system, we have naturally to devote our attention to 
three questions closely connected with each other—namely the total revenue that was 
ecllected by the State, the various Ffources of taxation, and the comparative heavi- 
ness or lightness of the financial burden, when compared with the burden of later 
days. As regards the total revenue of the Karta, one way of finding it out is by 
accertaining what he paid as annual tribute to his Vijayanagar suzerain. We find 
nowhere 9 definite statement of the tribute in the chronicles. Buta Jesuit father who 
lived in the first decade of the Lith century, i. ., half a century after Visvanitha and 8 
decade or so before Tirumal Naik, eavs that “ The great Nayakers of Madura, like those of 
Tanjcre and Gingee, are themselves tributaries of Vijayanagar, to whom they pay, or ought 
to pay, each one an annual tribute of from six to ten million of franks.” In English money 
thie would range from £240,000 to 400,000. And as the tribute was a third of the total 
revenue,®" it is plain that the income of the Naik State should have been from £720,000 to 
Wi The Chronicle Hiet. Carna. Dynas. clearlysshowsthia. |'8 = = © 

4 See Mys. Gasr., L, 678-88, for pa most complete and deteiled discussion of the Vijayanager system, 
Rice points out how m the time of Krishnadtva Riya and Achyuta, the revenues “ were firat reduced 
to ¢ regular form, checked by ordinances, and o system of accounts and management introduced, caleu- 
lated to improve the revenucof theempire..." These regulations or riyerfkhoe fixed the revenues, 
duties and custome, etc. and were tranemitted to all the local officers in villages, towns, and Nidua. 

क Nuniz, however, writing in the time Achyuta Riya, says that out of the total revenue of 120 lakhs 
of pardacs, precumably, throughout the provinces, 60 Inkhs had to be given to the Emperor (For. 
Empe. 373), But when he describes individual cases (Ibid, 354-9), he almost always gives the proportion 
of one-third. Rice gives §1 crores of Avakdti chakranwe or pagodas os the total revenue on the authority 
ofsome MSS. It is evidently an exaggeration. See Mya. Gosr., L., p. 678. } 
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£1,200,000, Mr. Nelson assumed the latter amount as the normal income, on the ground 
that Madura was the richest of the imperial divisions. The Karndjaka Rajas-Savistara- 
charitra says that each of the three provinces of Tanjore, Jingi and Madura had an equal 
revenue of one crore, but a crore of wha/ it does not specify, and is therefore useless for our 
purpose, One of the Mirtanjiya MSS. gives the valuable information that Tirumal Naik 
gave a grant of 1,000 pons out of every lakh of his revenues to the Madura temple, and that 
in this way he endowed lands to the annual value of 44,000 pons. This clearly proves 
that his whole revenue amounted to 44 lakhs of gold pons, i. ९. 22 lakhs of pagodas, as a 
pon was half-a-pagoda. In terms of English money this would amount, according to the 
then value of the pagoda®? (7s. 6d.) to £825,000. Mr. Nelson equated it to £880,000, At 
the same time he held that this amount did not include the whole revenue, but only th 
income from the crown lands, that is, from the provinces which were under the direct rule 
of the Karta or his representative. “'The lands granted,” he says, = must have been crown 
lands, under the king's own management and altogether at his disposal, or they could not 
have been granted, and therefore the revenue yielded by them amounted, as stated, to one 
per cent., on the total revenues derived from the king’s lands, the inference is that the 
lands intended were the crown lands, and that they yielded no less than 44 lakhs of pons 
or £889,000 per annum,”*2 The attribution of the whole of the 44 lakhs of pons to the 
department of the land revenue from the crown lands, necessarily made Mr. Nelson inquire 
into the other great sources of revenue ; and he concluded that these other sources can be 
brought under two heads, the tribute paid by the Polygars, and the taxes other than the 
tax on land. What was the total amount of the (कणा that came to the Karta’s treasury? 
And what was the total income from the other taxes ? Mr. Nelson acknowledges that 
there are no materials from which we can directly arrive at an approximation of the for- 
mer. But he points out that in the year 1742, the pdlayams of the Dindigul district, 
twenty in number, brought a total tribute of Rs. 350,000. Each palayam, in other words, 


® The exact value of the pon is uncertain. Elliot points out that it is the name of the earliest gold 
coins of India, derived from Karanju and weighing about 52 grains, It is identical with the Kanarese 
ton ond the Muhummadan dua. In the medieval period, it became general under the name of eaniha 
or pagoda, containing the normal weight of 52 grains, (See Elliot's Coins of 5. India, p. 54). But the 
majority of numismatic scholars agree that the pon was half-pageda. As Moor says, the Hindustani 
name for pagoda, Aun, is only derived from the Canarese honnu (Tamil pon) ‘the designation of the 
half-pagoda.”” See Hindu Pantheon, 1864, p. 310-11; Thurston's coins of E. Ind. Co., p. वृ; 7. A. 5.8, 
1883, p. 35. “That the Muhummadans should have adopted this corruption of the Canarese term 
for the coin ia explained by the fact that, when they invaded the Carnatic, they first saw thea 
pagoda or half-pagoda in the hands of a Cansrese-speaking people. According to Sir Walter Elliot, the 
term Varihe is never used in ancient Tamil records in connection with money, but the word pon which 
wha a piece equal to the modern half-pagoda the pagoda itself being the double pon, which ultimately 
hecame the Varaha.” (The italics are mine), See Thurston's Coins of EB. I. Co, p. 12. Rice says : 
«4 half-pagoda, was called pon or hon, and at a later period, under Vijayanagar, alo Pratdpa.” 
Mysore, I, 801. 
ध That the pagoda waa exchanged in Masulipatam and in the Coromandel coast for 7s. Gd. is amply 
proved by the E. 1. Co. Factory Records, 1618-21, p. 158, 152, ete. The pagoda was indeed of various 
types containing different degrees of pure gold; but the differences were not very great, and we may 
take ite weight roughly at 53 grains, The Mysore pagodas, for example, had the weights of 52-7625 
gra., 62'3, 51°32, 61-9125, 52°5, 52-7125, 52"825, ete, The Madras pagodas, 53°62 gra. ; Portonovo pagoda, 
* 522 prs. ; star pagoda of Madras 51°65 to 52-0625 ors. ; Caramutty pagoda (Masulipatam, Cooanada, ete.) 
52°55 gra. The Madura pagoda must have been thus approximately of the same waight, See Bidie's 
Coin Collections of Madras Museum, pp. 41-9 for the different types of pagodas current in the medimval 
period. It is unnecessary to quote other authorities for the sterling value of a pagoda. Nevertheless 
we may note that Wilks says that 5000 pagodas were equal to £1,840 (see Mysore, I, 23), which makes 
the pagoda equal to 7s. 4d. 
92 Madura Manual, p, 153. 
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brought an average of Rs. 17,500. And as the Naik kingdom had 72 palayams, he 
calculated that the total tribute they paid to the central government amounted to 
Rs, 72८17500 or Re. 12,60,000, But in 1742 affairs were unsettled, and the revenues in 
consequence low. Mr. Nelson allowed an addition of 50 per cent. for the more secure 
government of the Naik age, and so arrived at the figure of Rs, 18,90,000, 1. €, £189,000 in 
English money.*? His conclusion in other words is that, while the crown lands brought 
in a revenue of £880,000, the tributes of Polygars contributed only £189,000, With regard 
to the taxes of non-agricultural nature, Mr. Ne!son surmised that the income from them 
must have been about one-eighth of the total income of the State, and fixed it at £131,000, 


' So his calculations of the Naik’s revenue came to the grand total of £1,200,000. And 


this he, points out, tallied with his supposition that the Naik of Madura should have 
contributed £400,000 to the imperial treasury at Penukonda or Chandragiri, every year. 

The conclusions of Mr, Nelson, however, seem to me to be opento criticism. He 
has, in the place, no sound reason to suppose that the Madura province was the 
richest of the imperial provinces and contributed more than every other province to the 
imperial treasury, Itis true that it was the most extensive province; but it does not 
follow from this that it was the richest province. The chronicles clearly tell us that there 
were more forests, waste lands, and uncultivated lands there, than perhaps in any other 
province It would be therefore more correct to fix the amount of the tribute of Madura 
at about £250,000 than at OOO, A most interesting and corroborative proof of the 
correctness of this more moderate estimation is afforded by the statement of the Portuguese 
traveller Barrados®*® in 1616, that the Madura Naik’s tribute was 600,000 pagodas 
i.e. £225,000. Even supposing, for argument’s sake, that Barrados'’s statement is too 
moderate, we can have no justification whatever for pushing the amount higher up than 
by £50,000, that is to say, for fixing it at about £275,000. And if this is accepted, it will 
naturally have also to be accepted that the total revenue of Madura should be thrice 
£275,000 or £825,000, And that was exactly what the Mirtanjiya MSS. say, as I have 
already pointed out. If, however, Mr. Nelson's equation of values is taken it will be 
£880,000, Now the point to be remembered is this sum of £825,000 (or £880,000, accord- 
ing to Nelson) ts the whole revenue of Madura and not the land revenue from crown lands alone. 
The MS. chronicle does not say that it was a section of land revenue alone. On the 
contrary it distinctly says that it was the total revenue of the State. Mr. Neleon is not 
justified in swelling the revenues by attributing the whole to a part. The sum of £880,000 
in short—lI shall just for argument’s sake take the sum as given by Mr. Nelson—ineluded 
the rent from the crown lands, the tribute from Polygars and feudatories, and non- 
agricultural taxes. 

The real total revenue and its three divisions, 


The total revenue of Madura, then, was £850,000, to take the most exaggerated view, 
and not £1,200,000 a5 Nelson thought. This sum of £880,000 should have been derived 
from the three sources, from the land directly under the crown, from the tributes of 
vassal chiefs, and from various taxes. Now, what proportion did the land revenue bring ? 
Here I agree with Nelson in thinking that the crown lands brought far more to the trea- 
sury than the pélayame.®® I agree with him in his statements that, though less extensive, 
the crown lands were more fertile, better situated, and better cultivated, and that the 
revenves from them were more than four times the tributes collected from the Polygars, 





© Madura Manual, p. 153. #3 Maduro Manual, p.163.  |§ “ibid. | © See Forgotien Hmpire,p Ss0. 
® As Nelson says that the income from crown lands was £880,000 and that from tributes £159,000, 
he evidently thought that the former was 4°6 times the latter. His theory seems to be asound one, 
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Mr. Nelson's estimate of £131,000 for other sources of revenue seems to be equally 
plausible. It can be inferred then that out of the sum of £880,000, the minor taxes brought 
£130,000 roughly ; and of the remaining £750,000, about two-ninths of it, 7, ९., £166,000, 
came from tribute, and the balance, £584,000 ought to be allotted to the income from crown 
lands. Expressing this, for purposes of comparison, in terms of silver money, we have to 
remember that the relative value of gold and silver was not the same throughout the period 
ranging from 1560, when the Naik dynasty was established, to 1740 when it practically 
ended, and that the silver value could not be the same throughout this period, Before 1600 
the relation between gold and silver®? was 1 to 10; after that date the value of gold 
increased. In 1605 it was 1 to 12; 1 to 13 in 1610; 1 to 13°3 in 1619 ; 1 to 14°5 in 1663; 1 
to 15 in 1700; 1 to 1527 in 1710; 1 to 15°15 in 1720; and 1 to 15-07 in 1740, after which 
there was a cradual diminution. The sum of £600,000 which we may roughly take as the 
Naik revenue from crown lands was therefore equivalent to 60 lakhs of Rupees in 1560, 
72 lakhs in 1605, 78 lakhs in 1610, 79°8 lakhs in 1619, 87 lakhs in 1663 and 90 lakhs in 1700 
and after. 








The Land Revenue assessment in the Empire and in Madura. 

Passing on to details, the land revenue was, of course, as in every other kingdom of 
ancient or medieval India, the mainstay of public exchequer. We cannot enter here into 
the vexed question whether the land was the property of the king or the people, whether 
the income from it to the State was in the nature of a rent or tax. It is sufficient for our 
purpose if we note that all land was either under the crown or under the Polygar or vassal 
king, and the people had to pay to their respective rulers—to the crown in case they were 
in crown land, to the Polygar in case they were in a Palayam, to the Raja in case they 
were ina tributary kingdom—a certain percentage of the produce as revenue. And what 
percentage had they to pay ? The theory from immemorial times was that the State was 
entitled to collect one-sixth of the produce from land. The Ryot was to give one-sixth of 
the crops or their money equivalent to the State, one-twentieth to Brahmans, and one- 
thirtieth to temple, One-fourth he retained as his share. The remaining half went to 
meet the expenses of agriculture, in which was included the maintenance of his family. To 
express the whole in concrete language after Wilks, we may suppose that the total produc- 
tion from land was 30, Of these 15 went for the expenses of agriculture. Out of the re- 
maining 5 went to the State, 14 to the Brahmans (Brahmaddyam), 1 to the Gods (Dévadéyam) 
and 74 to the proprietor, “ The share payable to the Brahmans and the Gods was received 
by the sovereign, and by him distributed ; so that the sum actually received by the sove- 
reign and by the proprietor were equal.'""* This was the system prescribed by the law, 
as expounded by the great statesman and saint Vidyaranya in his Pardsramadhaviyam, 
and evidently in force throughout the Vijayanagar Empire in the beginning of the l4th 
century. The Emperor Harihara introduced certain changes in this system. He first 
abolished the option"? of paying the government share in money or in kind, and enacted that 
in future it should be paid in money alone (at the rate of 333 seers for the rupee). He was 

` न See Palgrave's Diet, Pol, Hoy, 777, Tho ratio between gold and silver was almost the same in 
India, “ The Pathan kings of Delhi coined both gold and silver in equal weights, both being as pure as 
they could make them ; but relative values bad dearly to be rejected ag altered circumstances demanded. 
At firet the scale appears to have been 1 to 8, In Akbar's time it waa 1 to 9-4, in Aurangazeb’s reign, 1 to 
14. And at this rate of 1 to 14 our own E. I. Co., in 1766, coined gold as 149-72 fine to the Rupee 
containing 175-2 of pure silver.” Ante. 1832, p. 318. 

ल Wilks’ Mysore, 1. p 95; 5. Canara Manual, 4-6; Buchanan, 11, p. 287, 

= [bid, p. 126. ‘Wilks points out that as rice was sold at the rate of 35 seers per rupee in his day, 
there was not ए) difference in prices between the 14th and early 19th centuries, The conversion of the 
grain payment to monetary payment Was + pounded on the. quantity of land, the requisite seed, th» 
average incresse, and the value of grain.” (p. 94). 
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further put to the necessity of increasing his finances by various means ; for the numerous 
foreign wars of the day, the expensive character of court life and other circumstances 
88 a larger income to the State. Too orthodox and tactful, however, to incur 
the odium of popular displeasure by an open breach with the old customary proportion of 
one sixth, Harihara resorted to indirect and ingenious means for gaining the end he had in 
View. He had, in the language of Wilks, “recourse to the law of the Sasters,7° which 
authorised him, by no very forced construction, to attack the husbandman by # variety of 
Vexatious taxes, which should compel him to seek relief by desiring to compound for their 
abolition by a voluntary increase of the landed assessment.’ He thus introduced, mths 
Wilks, # house-tax, a tax on straw, on the defective coins paid to the State, on transport of 
grain, on ploughs and ploughshares, on bullocks and sheep, on the alienation of grain, on 
plank’? doors (c.f. the Western window tax), etc. The result of all these was that, as 
Wilks says," there was an increase of 20 per cent in the land tax. “ From 1336 until 
1618, when the hereditary governors of the province (Mysore) began to sim at independence, 
this rate continued unaltered, but soon after this latter period an additional assessment of 
fifty per cent was levied on the whole revenue.” It is difficult, owing to the paucity of 
materials, to say how far the Naik rulers of Madura? followed the imperial system, and 
how much they collected from the people ; but one of the Jesuit missionaries, Father Vico, 
writing in 1611, says that they levied “ contributions which comprised at least the half of 
the produce of the lands.” At least this was the case in the pé/ayame, and the same thing 
must have taken place in the territory ruled directly by the Governors. A number of 
Tamil inseriptions at Dévikapuram’? and elsewhere in North Arcot, discovered in 1913, give 
4 Jong list of the obligations and taxes which a lessee or landlord of those days was subject 
to; and these, we can hardly doubt, prevailed in Madura. In return for the right (wlawu-kani 
or kam-ydksht) of growing any crops, wet or dry, including plantain, sugar-cane, turmeric, 
ginger, areca and cocoanut, he was bound, we are informed, to pay “the taxes in gold! and 
in grain, such as vaialkadamai, pér-kadamai, tarikkadamai, sekkattu, erullu-ommadam, mala- 
rikkam, talayérikkam, diuvakkadamai, pattadaindlayam, idatturai, vetfivari, palavari, and 
puduvari (that may be enforced by the palace), nallerudu (good bull), narpasu (good cow), 
nallerumai (good buffalo), narkida (good ewe), ASmigai, virimutlu, edakkatiayam, virultupé- 
du, udugarai, and mugampdérvai. To this list the other cognate inscriptions add palataji, 
kauikkai, sandai, ériminvilai, malai-amaiji, madil amaiji, edutiajavu, viruttumadu, séttukka- 
damai, and vjrarai.” It should be acknowledged that the exact meaning of many of these 
isnot known, Some of them are plainly non-agricultural in character, and have yet been 
included among the burdens of cultivation, 





(70 be continued.) 
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It is curious that Wilke mentions about a dozen taxes of non-agricultural character in this list 
and yet maintaing that agriculturiste were compelled ta compound them fora higher tax. The fact is 
Wilks here is very confused and inconsistent, See Ibid, pp, 127-8, 

_ © The result was ^ 06 received one gheiti pagodas for two kautiea and 8 half of land, the same cum 
only having formerly been paid for three kauties," 7. 96. Bellary Gacr., p. 150, 

_™ ^ Under the Nayakans the same proportion was apparently held in theory to be the revenue due 
tothe State.” (Trichi, Gazr. p, 210). i. 2,50 % of ths gross produce. See also Madu. Afanual, 149-50; 
Caldwell's Tinnevelly; etc. “The catablisbed practice throughout this part of the peninsula,” gaye 
Caldwell, “ has for ages been to allow the farmer one-half of the produce of his crop for the maintenance 
of his family and the re-cultivation of the land, while the other is appropriated to the circar 

8 See Madras Ep. Rep. 1913, p. 122, For the tax on sheep, cows, and butfaloes in the time of the 
Hoyaalas, Ibid, p. 129, 
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OUTLINES OF INDO-CHINESE HISTORY. 
BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE. 
Introductory Remarks. 
५ = following pages are reprinted here from a contribution by the present writer to 
Hutchinson's Hislory of the Nations (1914-1916), pp. 1810-1830, with the kind 
permission of the publisher and editor, because it is believed that no general view of 
the history of Indo-China exists elsewhere, and that such a view will be useful to 
the readers of this Journal. The influence of Indian thought, religions and philosophical 
has been so great on the nations. further to the eastwards. and has. existed for 40 long 
a time, that a general knowledge of them must always be of interest to the student 
of things Indian, It is to be regretted that it is not possible to include in this article 
a similar account of the Malaya to the south of Indo-China, where Indian influence 
has been equally pervading for as long 4 period, Such an account has been prepared, 
but one hesitates to publish it, as though accurate knowledge on the subject is 
being steadily accumulated, it is not in such a condition yet as to make a general survey 
based on what has hitherto been acquired other than perchance misleading. 
I—THE INDO-CHINESE RACES 

THEre are at the present day three seperate nations occupying the land commonly 
¢ealled Indo-China, or Further India (L'extréme Orient), either of whieh terms’ is fully 
applicable to the country. These nitions are the Burmess, under British domination, 
on the west, the Siamese, who are independent, in the centre, and the Annamese, under 
French protection, on the east. The territories they occupy lie east of India and 
south of China.. But closely connected with the Burmese are the Tibetans in the Himalayan 
regions across the whole northern border of India, For the present purpose, therefore, 
they are classed with the Indo-Chinese to the east of India, making a fourth nation in that 
eategory. In addition, right across the centre of Indo-China, west to east, are to be 
found yet another race—ihe Mons—now being submerged by the others; but until quite 
recently they controlled great independent historical kingdoms, under the differing national 
names of Talaings in Pegu (Burma), Khmers in Cambodia (Siam), and Chams. in 
Champa (Southern Annam and Cochin-China) 

The whole of these peoples have three salient characteristics in common. They 
are Chinese by descent and habit, but Indian (Hindu and Buddhist) by culture, and have 
all a striking civilization of great antiquity. Though, owing to geographical situation 
in a remote corner of South-eastern Asia, they were practically unknown to Europe until 
modern times, they have long occupied a place midway between Indian and Chinese 
civilizations ; and as a meeting-point of ancient antagonistic religious and wxsthetic ideals 
and of those mentalities which produce definite styles of art, architecture and literature, 
all in Indo-China old and extensive, they form the subject of instructive ethnological and 
historical studies of great interest. The Tibetans have for some centuries established a 
wile religious ascendancy over all the Mid-Asiatic populations, from Mongolia to Japan. 

Looking back into the ages, one finds the true aborigines of the lands cast of India 
to be Negritos, amall black pigmies with woolly hair, of whom traces still abound in the 
population. To these succeeded tribes still primitive in nature but of a fairer (Caucasic) 
complexion, from the west or perhaps the south, who, in their turn, have been over- 
whelmed and assimilated by immigrants of a yellow Mongolian race from the highlands of 
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Western China, always moving southwards till they spread over the whole land The 
effects of all these waves of population are to this day visible in the people in places 
everywhere. But for practical purposes the great variety of local tribes that have emerged 
from the medley of ages of immigration and internecine struggle may be separated into 
four main groups: the Tibeto-Burman race of Tibet and Burma; the Siamese-Shal 
(Thais, Laos, Karens); the Mon race of Southern Burma (Talaings) Cambodia (Kbhmers), 
and Cochin-China (Chams) ; and the Annamese of Annam and Tong-king (Giiios, Giaochi) 

Until the masterful intervention of the English in Burmese affairs (1824), and of the 
French in those of Annam (1787), these peoples have struggled for supremacy over the 
Mons and each other through all time without reference politically to any part of the 
world other than China: and the main facts to bear in mind about them are that they 
are of Mongolian stock, and that their mental attitude is Far-Eastern and Chinese, and 
not Indian nor Mid-Asiatic. Atthe same time, their civilization has been strongly tinged for 
a very long period with Hinduism and Buddhism from India. Their future will be closely 
bound up with Western civilization, and in this view the present situation of Siam is of 
particular interest. Hedged in between two powerful Empires, the English to the west and 
the French to the east, independent only by virtue of their joint guarantees, and led by 
an energetic and enlightened ruling family, she bids fair to be the Belgium of Eastern 
Asia as to agriculture, industrial enterprise, commerce and wealth. 

Il.—THE TIBETANS. 

Ir is not usual to class the Tibetans with the nations of Indo-China, but their 
relationship to them is so close, and their general historical and ethnical situation so 
similar, that it will be convenient to do so here. None the less so, because, as in 
the case of the Indo-Chinese peoples proper, so much of their civilization ns has not been 
borrowed from India has come from China. The name Tibet is a corruption of the 
native term To-bhot (Stod-bod), or High Bod, for the uplands of the loftiest country 
in the world, through which travellers found their way into it, 

Into this land of Bod, predestined by its configuration to isolation from the rest 
of the world—unless, indeed, improved communications will some day induce 9 large 
alien population to develop its almost universal distribution of gold—there wandered 
eastwards from their home in Western China the earliest of the same description of 
Mongolian emigrants as those who, in successive swarms, found their way into the 
lands east of India, १.६., into Indo-China proper. Eventually, with an inevitable admixture 
from surrounding lands, they formed the strong, hardy, light-brown, but popularly 
race of the Bho-pa (God-pa), or Tibetan people. The language which they have gradually 
developed belongs to the Tibeto-Burman group, and was reduced to writing by Thonmi 
Sambhota in the seventh century a.p., who, with the aid of Buddhist monks, introduced 
a variety of the Indian script of the period. 

To Europeans Tibet, as a mysterious land, unapproachable except by the most intrepid 
or religiously inclined, has for centuries been the natural goal of explorers and missionaries, 
including many famous names, onwards from the days of the Frenchman, Guillaume 
Bouchier, in search of gold in 1355. 

The Tibetans are known historically in the Chinese annals from the eleventh century 
B.c., a8 Kiang, or “ Shepherds,” with whom, nevertheless, the Chinese had but a 
superticial acquaintance, while their own legendary history commences in the late 
sixth century B.c., with a king, Gnya-Khri-Btsanpo, who is directly connected with India 
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as the fifth son of Prasénajit of Késala, or Oudh (8.6. ¢. 530-500). The first personage, 
however, to come out of legendary obscurity is Fanni Tubat, of the Southern Liang 
dynasty of Caina (a.p. 397-415), who fled before the Northern Liangs in 433, and 
founded an extensive kingdom among the Kiang tribes. In the days of his successor, 
Gnyan-tsan, the Tibetans first came into contact with the Northern Buddhism of Nepal, 
and under a great descendant, Srong-tean Gampo (Srongtsampo, 600-663), conqueror 
of Nepal and all the Indian Himalayas, who was able to make matrimonial alliances 
with royal and imperial houses in India and China, Tibet became an important 
Oriental state. He founded Lhasa (Lha-ldan) in 639, and with his active encouragement 
Buddhism and its writings and literature were introduced into the country. At this 
period Tibetan rule must have spread widely, northwards into Asia and southwards far 
into Bengal, as is shown by the Chinese annals and other evidence, though Indian records 
are silent on the subject, Srong-tsan Gampo was followed by some vigourous successors, 
dangerous to China, of whom Khri-srong Lde-tean (745-789) has become famous in 
the Tibetan Buddhist chronicles as the most strenuous of all the royal supporters of the 
faith. His son, Muni-tsampo, tried, with great persistence, but, nevertheless, with 
complete want of success, an interesting general socialistic experiment in an endeavour 
to equalize the relative position, socially and economically, of all classes of his subjects, 
‘In the days of another descendant, Ralpachen (808-845), who was an ardent Buddhist 
and warrior, still existing bilingual tablets were set up at Lhisa in 82] to celebrate a peace 
with China. He was assassinated and succeeded by Langdharma, the black sheep of 
the monkish chronicles, a violent opponent and persecutor of Buddhism, who, in his 
turn, was soon put out of the way in $50, when the country was divided into the Western 
and Eastern Kingdoms by his two sons, This gave rise to much internecine struggle 
and intricate history, the Eastern Kingdom getting the worst of it. The Western 
dynasty, however, split up into several petty local chicfships, out of which emerge the 
lines of Khorre of Shantung and Thich'ung of U (Central Tibet), A member of the former 
dynasty invited Atisa, the great Indian Buddhist teacher, to rule the important monastery 
of Thoding in Nari (Western Tibet), and the latter largely patronized his successors in 
office, Atisa was the first of the chief priests, who were subsequently to establish that 
paramount sacerdotal authority throughout the country, for which it has since become 
world-famous. In 1245-45 Sakya Pandita, a celebrated successor of Atisa, paid a visit 
by request to the Court of Kayuk, the successor of the Mongol conqueror, Ogdai Khin 

In 1243 Kublai Khin conquered Eastern Tibet, and in his capacity of Mongol 
Emperor of China, invited Sakya Pandita’s nephew and successor, Phagspa Lodoi 
Gyaltshan, to the Court, became a convert to Tibetan Buddhism, and later on invested 
him, as suzerain, with the sovereignty over the whole Tibetan territory—in return for his 
services. From that time onwards, for seventy years, the Sikyapa Lamas ruled in Tibet 
(1270-1340) through appomted agents, from the Sikyapa monastery, until rival priests 
undermined their influence and enabled Phigmidu (Chyang Chub Gyaltshan) to set 
up, with the approval of the Court of Peking, a prosperous lay kingdom, which ended, 
however, in civil strife, and gave an opportunity to the Mongols to again intervene in 

In 1447 the Buddhist Abbot Gedundub (1447-1475) founded the important Tashilhunpo 
monastery, and his third successor, Sodnam Rgyamtso, was elected to the still more was im- 
portant position of head of the Guldan monastery near Lhasa. With the help of the Mongol 
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Khana and the acquiescence of the Ming dynasty of China, he was proclaimed Vajra Dalai 
Lima in 1576, and was thus the first to use a title afterwards to become of great renown. 
At the same time the Mongols interfered actively in the civil government. Later on, 
they were paid to withdraw, and the first’ Manchu Emperor (1644-1661) was applied to 
for help. This caused the Mongols to return, subjugate the whole country, and in 1645 
to make the fifth Dalai Lima monarch of all Tibet, in which position he was confirmed 
by the Chinese Government in 1453. In 1706 and 1717 there was further interference 
by the Mongol Khins in the affairs of Tibet, but the Chinese finally conquered the 
country in 1720 and established the present temporal power of the Dalai Lamas under 
the supervision of Chinese ambane (residents), with its sacerdotally-inspired isolation from 
the outer world, which possibly has been encouraged by the Chinese with the idea of creating 
a buffer State between themselves and European aggression from India and Central Asia- 

After 1872 there was some rivalry between the British and Russian governments 
as to relations, chiefly commercial, with Tibet, in which the Dalai Lama played a part 
unsatisfactory to the former, leading eventually in 1904 to the occupation of Lhasa by a 
British force, the flight of the Dalai Lima, and a commercial treaty. This was followed 
by an Anglo-Russian Convention in 1907, recognizing the Chinese suzerainty and main- 
taining the isolation of the country. The Dalai Lama was restored in 1908, but was soon 
in trouble with the Chinese, and was deposed in 1910; but he returned in 1912, when the 
British Government secured the territorial and administrative integrity of the native 
rulers. 

Tibet is necessarily, in the political conditions above indicated, the most priest-ridden 
country in the world, and not only that, the influence of its priesthood is spread far 
beyond its northern and eastern borders. No account, therefore, of the country can pasa 
over its religious organization. Fundamentally, for all his Buddhism and the wide 
ascendancy of his sacerdotal heirarchy over a large part of Asia, the Tibetan has 
never departed from the primitive Animism, which his remote ancestors brought with 
them from the Western Chinese highlands. It has saturated even the highly debased and 
animistic form of Buddhiam he received in the seventh century from Northern India, until 
nowadays his religion may be said to have largely reverted back to that original dread of 
spirits which is the basis of all Animism. 

Curiously enough, Srongtsan Gampo began the introduction of North Indian 
Buddhism in 622, the year of the traditional rise of Islam, with the help of his minister, 
Thonmi Sambhota, and of his queens, now all regarded as divine incarnations, a doctrine 
borrowed from the Vaishnava Hindus by Northern Buddhism before it was adopted by 
the Tibetans. Later on his descendant, Khri-srong Ldetsan (743-789), actively encouraged 
it, and had the enormous collection of the Aanjur scriptures compiled. The arrival 
of Atisa in 1205 greatly raised the position of the monastic priesthood, and then for 
two hundred years civil strife weakened the power of the king and his barons, while 
the power of the abbots steadily increased. So that when Kublai Khin (1216-1294), 
on his conversion, sst up in 1270 the Sikyapa Lima abbot as civil and ecclesiastical 
monareh of the whole country, the times were ripe for the temporal sovereignty of 
the Limas of Tibet—for that Limaism which is of such interest to Europeans, owing 
to the instructive parallel its history presents to that of the Church of Rome and the 
temporal power of the Popes, In 1390 arose the reformer, Tsongkapa (1357-1419), with a 
strong attempt at a return to original simplicity and purity of religion. His preaching 
had a considerable effect, still to be seen in the ceremonials and yellow robes of hia 
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followers, who are now in the ascendant over the red-robed aciherents of the previous 
priesthood, In 1576 the Chinese Emperor recognized the two great contemporary abbots 
of the yellow-robe, the Dalai Lama of Gedundubpa near Lhasa, and the Tashi Lama 
{Pantschen) of Tashilhunpo, a5 sovereigns of Tibet, the Dalai Lima being from the first 
the real political chief. These great abbots are, of course, incarnations of divinities, and 
on the death of either, the successor, who must be a newly-born infant, is chosen under 
certain rules by the Chatuktus, heads of monasteries, occupying much the position of 
Roman cardinals. It will be perceived that this practice means that the government 
of Tibet is in the hands of a perpetual ecclesiastical camarilla, with all its attendant evils. 
The Dalai Lama’s political authority extends only to Tibet, but he is the acknowledged 
head of the Buddhist Church throughout Mongolia and China, but not in Japan. 
IIl.—THE BURMESE., 

Tat people of Indo-China most nearly related to the Tibetans are the Burmese, 
Burma and Burmese being English corruptions of Bama (spelt Mramma), the native 
term for tribes, which the Chinese called Min. For ages they disputed the mastery 
of the country they now occupy, the basins and deltas of the Irrawaddy, Sittang and 
Salween rivers, with the Shans, of whom the Siamese form part, the Maghs or Arakanese, 
who are Burmese with an admixture of Bengali blood, and the Talaings of Pegu, related 
ti) the Khmers and Mons of Cambodia and Annam, further eastwards. They at last took 
complete possession of it in 1757, shortly before the advent of the British. As in the case 
of the Tibetans, their civilization is Indian, with strong influences from China. 

All the peoples of Burma have old traditional histories and chronicles, which profess 
to go very far back. But, so far as actual chronology can be trusted, there was a Shan 
(Ailao, afterwards Nanchao and Pong) kingdom with Chinese tendencies in Yunnan, Upper 
Burma, and the modern Shan States in a.p. 90-230, with an overflow westwards into 
Assam. The chronicles of Burma themselves all point to the formation of an Indian 
Hindu settlement at Tagaung on the Irrawaddy in Upper Burma, which spread itself 
southwards as far as Prome and Arakan, and of another at Thatén in Lower Burma, 
The kingdoms the settlers set up can be taken as starting at some period क. with an 
animistic religion, known in Burma as nat (spirit) worship, and nowadays often also referr- 
ed to as nagd (serpent) worship. This became overshadowed in the fifth century a.p, by 
Buddhism of both the northern and southern branches, which fought for supremacy for 
centuries until the southern (Hinayina) completely ousted the other (Mahiyina) in the 
fifteenth century. 

Genuine history commences with the foundation of the Burmese era dating from 638 
a.p., at Pagan, in Upper Burma, by Théngi (Singha) Raja, a usurper and perhaps 
a Cambodian prince of the time of the great Kambija King Isanavarman I, 
(610-650). According to the Chinese annals, Pagin, though overshadowed by Pegu, 
became a fine civilized city as early as the ninth century +.7. In 1010 a Burmese 
hero king and religious reformer, Anawraté (Anuruddha, 1010-1052), ascended the throne 
of Pagan, broke the power of the Shans, invaded Arakan, and destroyed the Talaing capital 
Thatén, thus bringing the whole country under his sway. The Talaings, however, had 
their revenge in controlling the Buddhism (Hinayina) of the Burmans (1057), and 
in teaching them all the sacred architecture (pagodas) they know. Anawrata's successors 
were great builders, as the Immense ruins of Pagan show to the present day, and some of 
them were purists in religion, Narabadisithi (1167-1204) sendingan expedition in 1170-118] 
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to Ceylon and establishing Southern Buddhism for a while. They continued to embellish 
their capital until Kublai Khin (1260-1204) fell on them in 1286, bringing about in 1298 
the collapse of the empire that Anawrata had founded. 

‘The Talaings naturally now became independent under Waréru of Martaban, a Shan 
chief (1287-1305), and set up a kingdom at Pegu that lasted until 1544). Other Shang 
began to rule Burmese States on the Irrawaddy at Pinya (1208-1364) anal sagaing (1315- 
1264), until a more celebrated capital was founded by yet another Shan at Ava 
(1364-1554), So that from the thirteenth century to the days of Elizabeth of England 
Burma was under Shan rulers 

All through this period there was perpetual fighting, both internal and external 
Shans, Burmans, Siamese, Arakanese and Bengalis all joining in it, Out of the medley 
arose a local Burman-Shan kingdom at Taunga (1470-1530), which gave birth to another 
great hero of the past, Tabin Shwédi (1580-1548). With the aid of his general, a atill greater 
historical name, Bayin Naung, known to the Portuguese, established in Martaban under 
Antonio Correa 17) 1519, a8 Brangineco (for Burangnongchau= Bayin Naungzaw), Tabin 
Shwédi started tocapture Pegu and Martaban. After several attempts be succeeded in 
doing so in 1540, His operations are remarkable for the defence of Pegu by Indian 
Muhammadans and « Portuguese naval commander, Ferdinande de Mortales, the first of 
many Europeans to take part in Burmese local wars, Tabin Shwédi now became King of 
Pegu and in 1542 took Prome, Portuguese gunners under Diego Soares assisting his army, 
In 1545 he was assassinated and Bayin Naung (1548-1581) succeeded him after a struggle. 
In 1555 Bayin Noung captured Ava and became ruler of all Burma for the Talaings in 1556 
He then attacked Siam, and in 1564 entered Ayuthia, carrying away as captives the King 
and his family. But in 1560, when the famous Venetian traveller, Cesar Froderick, was 
in Pegu, he had to retake Ayuthia, and finally he died in 158] during an expedition to 
Aracan, And then, after all this effort, the great kingdom- he had erected suddenly 
collapsed in 1599 through the incapacity of his son, Nandi Bayin (1581-1599). Bayin 
Naung was a remarkable personality, a méghty builder, and extraordinarily energetic in 
all he undertook ; war, religion, civil administration, architecture, trade. Amongst other 
things he created a navy, and secured a “ holy tooth of Buddha from Colombo in L576. 
He made Pogu into o splendid city of great wealth, and even after his death Ralph Fitch, 
the first English traveller in Burma, testified to its magnificence in 1586, One onlcome 
of this period of dasting effect on the country waa the deliberate reintroduction, in its 
purest form, in 1476, of Southern (Hinayina} Buddhitm from Colombo in Ceylon by a 
Talaing monk turned king, Dhammichéti (Ramadhipati) of Pegu (1458- 1489 ) 

On the collapse of Bayin Naung’s empire there followed the usual Oriental chaos, 
which gave a Portuguese adventurer, Philip the Brito, the opportunity of rising in three 
years (1600-1602) from cabin-boy and palace menial to the governorship of Syriam, near 
Rangoon, for the Arakanese, and finally to the throne of Pegu itself, with the daughter of 
atin. नपा Viceroy om Goa aor with. But he was an 2 headstrong man, with 
no idea of ingratiating himself with his people and neighbours, and by 1613 he was ousted 
by Mahidhammarija (1605-1628), a grandson of Bayin Naung, established in Ava; and 
was impaled alive, while his unfortunate queen was sent as a slave to Ava. Help from 
Goa arrived just too late. | 

Mahadhammaraja now created an extensive Burmese kingdom, and was active in 
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general scourge in the Bay of Bengal. Of these, a great ruffian named Sebastian Gonzales 
was a successful specimen as the temporary ruler of Chittagong (1612-1619) in Bengal. 
Mahadhammaraja’s dynasty hung on till 1740, when it was in its turn ousted by Binya 
Dala of Pegu (1746-1757), a Shan, who burned Ava in 1752 and placed Burma once more 
under the rule of Pegu for the Talaings. 

Then arose a great Burmese warrior of the official class at Shwebo, with the title of 
Alaungphaya, turned by Europeans into Alompra (1712-17€0), who founded the dynasty 
(1753-1885) which the English found ruling on their appearance on the scene as conquerors. 
In 1753 he took Ava from the Talaings ; in 1755 he seized Prome and founded the now 
great port of Rangoon by the shrine of the Shwédagon Pagoda, a famous place of pilgrimage 
throughout the Far East. In 1757 he was in Pegu, when the Talaing government was 
definitely overthrown. 

All these proceedings brought Alompra into contact with the French at Syriam anil 
the more important British settlements in Burma, which had been established in Negrais 
Island in 1709, and also at Bassein and Svyriam Finally, Alompra died in 1760 during an 
expedition to Siam, which took him to the gates of Avuthia, at the age of forty-eight, and 
only eight years after his first appearance on the public stage. He founded a notable 
dynasty, and caused the Talaings, in a fashion not uncommon in the Far East, largely to 
disappear as a separate race. His successors reigned variously at Sagaing, Ava, Amarapura 
(Am4yapiya) and Mandalay, with that frequent change of capital characteristic of the Far 
East, and so disconcerting to the stranger. Wherever they went they built lavishly, and 
in some respects with a truly beautiful architectural sense in their own atyle. 

Of this dynasty, Sinbyishin (1763-1776) again attacked Ayuthia, and had much 
trouble with the Chinese (1765-1769). Later on, EBodawphaya (1781-1819), a powerful 
king, overran Arakan and was a thorn in the side of the British Indian government in the 
difficult days of the early nineteenth century. Later on still, under Bigyidaw (1819-1837), 
there was a violent collision with the British, brought about by the conceit and arrogance 
habitual to Burmese rulers through all time, resulting in the First Burmese War (1824-1826) 
and the loss of the Arakan and Tenasserim -provinces. Bagyidaw felt the disgrace keenly, 
and subsequently became insane. 

Not long afterwards a successor, Pagiin Min (1846-1852), was in trouble with English 
traders at Rangoon, and there occurred the Second Burmese War (1852), which added the 
Pegu province to the British Empire. He was succeeded by a really capable ruler, Mindén 
Min (1853-1878), who governed his country well and in peace with his neighbours for 
twenty-five years, when he was suceceded by a thoroughly incompetent hen-pecked son, 
Thibaw (1878-1885), whose wilful but unwise Queen, Silphayalit, brought about the Third 
Burmese War, and the final annexation of all Burma to the British Empire in 1886. Since 
then the history of the country has been one of steady material improvement under 
British rule. 





IV—THE SIAMESE 
HISTORICALLY, Siam is the habitation of the Shans in the basins and deltas of the 
Menam and Mekong rivers, and includes Cambodia and Cochin-China, It is the central 
country of Indo-China, with Burma on the west and Annam on the east. The Shans, 
the Siamese and the Laos to the eastwards all call themselves Thai, though the modern 
Siamese are partly fused with the ancient Khmers of Cambodia, whose own tradition is 
that they are Mons from Pegu. Siam is an English form of an old name, Sayam, for the 
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country adopted by the Malays, through whom it came to the Europeans. This, in itsturn, 
is identical with Shan. French Indo-China now includes Cambodia, Cochin-China and the 
country of the Laos east of the Mekong, all taken from the Siamese in quite recent times 
Delinite history in this land begins with Cambodia (Kambija; French, Cambodge), 
the deltaic country dominated by the great lake of Tonlésap, in exactly the same way as 


in Tibet and Burma. From the twelfth century B.c, Cambodia was known to the 


Chinese chroniclers as Funan, and much later on, in the seventh century a.p., as Chinla, 
and was long tributary to China, But several centuries 5.c. Indian emigrants found their 
way into it, just as they did into Burma, Arakan and Pegu. They Hinduized the people, 
getting a firm hold of them as early as the fourth century ए, In the fifth century .D. 
Kaundinya (Kondanno), a Hinda, founded among the Khmers of Cambodia a famous 
dynasty, bearing the distinctive title of Varman. As the Kambija King Srutavarman 
(435-495), he brought the Khmer State into prominence ; but by 705 internal troubles split 
the country into two mutually independent portions, In the ninth century Jayavarman 
1. (802-869) united the kingdom and started the splendid Brahmanical monuments that 
still remain, Yasovarman (889-010) completing the magnificent capital at Angkor Thom 
in 900. This was the commencement of the greatest era of architecture (Brahmanical) 
known in the Far East, which culminated in the splendid structure of Angkor Wat by the 
Brahman architect, Divikara (c, 1090-1140), In the same century Jayavarman VIII 
(1162-1201), the last of the great Kambija kings, conquered the rival Indian <ynasty 
of Chimp’ in Annam and Cochin-China. But this war and others, with his neighbours, 
east and west, the Annamese the and Siamese Shans, now growing strong, exhausted the 
country. The Siamese became aggressive in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
Angkor was destroyed in 1385, Cambodia ceasing to be of general importance, and in time 
becoming a vassal State, though it still boasts a ‘royal’ dynasty. 

Northern Buddhism came into Siam as early as 250 B.c, and Southern Buddhism was 
introduced in the fifth century a.p,, traditionally in 422 by Buddhaghosha {£ 390-450). 
By the tenth century it had become a powerful rival to Hinduism, to which it succeeded 
as the general national religion, much as in Burma, on the extinction of the Cambodian 
power, the Khmers, like the Talaings, of Burma, largely becoming absorbed by their 
conquerors. 

In 1280, Kublai Khan, the great ruler of China (1260-1294), drove the Shans out of 
Southern China, and thereby weakened the Lao-Shan States. This gave an opportunity 
in 1284 toa Siamese Shan chief, Rama Kambheng, to turn his people into the ruling race 
of the country. In 1350 another Siamese Shan chieftain, Chiio Uthong, set up a 
kingdom with Ayuthia (Sia Yuthia) on the Menam as his capital, and became by his 
conquests Phra Ramathibadi, the first Siamese king of all Siam (1350-1369). His grand - 
son, Phra Ramasvén II. (1382-1385), was attacked by the Cambodians in 1384. But 
in revenge he took Angkor Thom from them in 1385, and this was the cause of the 
ultimate removal of the Cambodian capital to Pnompenh on the Mekong, where it now is. 
Then followed centuries of war with varying success with Pegu, Burma and Cambodia, 
during which aroge a great national hero and conqueror, Phra Narét (Narésva, 1558-1593), 
who for a while made his country a formidable power in Central Indo-China and the 
Malay Peninsula. 

The seventeenth century was remarkable for Western intercourse with Siam, though 
the great Portuguese Viceroy, D’Albuquerque, by establishing himself in Malacca in 
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1511, was the first important Kuropean to come in contact with the Siamese. The first 
English ship on the Menam appeared in 1612, the first Portuguese mission was settled 
in 1620, and the French arrived with an embassy in 1685, the record of whose voyage 
gives the first approximately correct geographical description of these regions, In 1657 
there reached Siam Constantine Phauloon, a Cephalonian Greek adventurer, who rose 
to high position under Phra Narayu (1656-1688), with the title of Chaophaya Vijayéndra. 
His policy was to foster commerce with Europe, and he thus received the Ambassadors 
of Lous ALV, in 1685, with a view to a French trade, and erected a fort at 
Bangkok with the same object, but he was murdered in 1687 by the Siamese nobles from 
jealousy on the death of his patron. At the same time (1688) the English lost their trade 
with Siam through sheer mismanagement 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the Burmans once more sacked Ayuthia and 
destroyed the Siamese kingdom that Chao Uthong had founded in 1350. Ayuthia, under 
these kings, was a wealthy city, adorned with many buildings of great size and merit 
in the Indo-Chinese style of architecture. On the fall of Ayuthia a capable general of 
mixed Chinese- Siamese parentage, Chaophayi Taksin (Tak, 1767-1782), took the army 
in hand, set himself up at Bangkok, and drove out the Burmans in 1771, But he became 
insane and was put to death in L782, when another successful general, a Chinese noble 
named Chiophayi phayé Chakri (1782-1809), established the present reigning dynasty, 
which has made angkok into a fine architectural capital. He has come down to 
posterity as Phri Budhyot Fa (Yod Fa), and bas had a remarkable series of successors, 
of whom the best known is Phra Paraméndra Mahimongkut (1851-1868), an enlightened © 
man of solence, who initiated many reforms. He was succeeded by Phra Chulalongkorn 
(1868-1910), an administrator of the highest capacity, and there were hopes then that 
Siam, the middle territory of the Far East, and destined by geographical position to be 
the natural home of war, had at last under such a ruler a chance of peaceful internal 
development, Trouble, however, did not cease until the boundaries between the British 
Empire on the west and the French Empire on the east were settled finally in 1908, 
and Siam, though restricted in territory, came at a long last to be in a fair way of 
permanent peace under the guarantee of strong powers on either side, and to be able 
to develop a great commerce as an independent kingdom, under yet another capable 
ruler, Phra Mongkut Klio, whose brilliant coronation in 1911 collected together the largest 
number of European princes ever seen in the East 

V.—THE ANNAMESE 

Att along the coast there runs a long stretch of territory, now in the hands of the 
French, and divided by them into Tongking on the north, Annam and Cochin-China on. 
the south, with their respective capitals at Handi, Hie and Saigon. Cochin-China 
(Chinese, Cheng Chin and Ko Cheng Chin) is a name which haa frequently changed 
its significance, It has meant the whole coast, and haa been restricted to modern 
Cochin-China and Annam, and, lastly, to the area in the south now so called. This land 
of the farthest eastern seaboard ts inhabited by many tribes, which may be generically 
divided into two categories: the Chams of Mon relationship in the south, and the 
Annamese or Gidos, known historically to the Chinese as Giaochi, and popularly as Juiks. 
or Yudns, and to the Annamese as Nguyéns or Ngwins. Its history up to 1470 is one 
long confused fight between (1303 and Chams, and is difficult, being dependent on Chinese 
annals, Cham inscriptions and Annamese chronicles, which are not to be readily reconciled. 
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The most interesting fact is that for many centuries (8.0. ६, 150—a.v. 470) the Chame 
were ruled by Hindu dynasties under the name of Kings of Chimpi. Buddhism came in 
chiefly from China, and is now of the degraded Tibetan type ; but there are signs that 
the purer Southern Buddhism was once in the ascendant, Islim was introduced 
generally about 4.2. 150), and 9 large number of the Chams are Muhammadans. As in 
Burma and elsewhere in Indo-China, primitive Animism has never died out, The 
Annamese (३1६05 have always been true to their Chinese origin 

History may be said to commence in the last days of the Tsin dynasty of China 
(४.6. 249-206), when the first universal conqueror, Shi Hwangti, became suzerain of 
the Giaochi country (Tongking and Annam), which then and for long afterwards had 
to struggle with ite powerful Shan neighbours on the west. In the troubled days of the 
"Three Kingdoms” of China and their followers (a.p. 222-590), Tongking for a time was 
part of the Wu kingdom, and was ruled from Nanking, Chinese suzerainty in various 
forms lasting on till 1801 (after 1428 nominally), By the fifth century it must have been 
weak owing to continued troubles in China itself, and this gave an opportunity for the now 
erowing Hindu power of Champa in the south to upset the Gio governors, anil we hear 
of attacks, with counter-attacks, in 399 and 431, from the people of Lamap, as the Chinese 
then called Champa 

In the second century 8.c. a Hindu prince, Paramésvara, appears as the founder 
of the kingdom of Chimpi, and in the third century a.p., Muraraja (Uréja) hos a enpital 
at Pinduranga (Panrang in Binh Thuan), and in the fifth century inscriptions tell us that 
- Bhalravarman Dharmamahiraja is embellishing the temple at Po Nagar on the Nha 
Trang in Khanh Hwa (Hoa). So that at the time of their attacks on the Gillos, 
the Chams were establishe] as a civilized Hindu State. In 602-605 the Chinese of the 
Suy dynasty (590-617) intlicted heavy defeats on the Chams at their capital of Sri Banvi 
(Banoeuy), at Dong Hwi (Hosuy) in Kweng Binh, and from this time the struggle of 
centuries between north and south may be said to have commenced in Antam, a name 
which 85 An-Nam (Ngan-Nan) 18 first heard of in 756. By 808 the Chinese chroniclers 
had learnt to write the native name Chimpa as Chimba. 

Wars between the Chinese viceroys over the Gidos and the (ham kings went on till 
the Annamese rebelled in 931, and in 968 Dinh Bo Sangh (968-975) founded the first 
Annamese dynasty under the suzerainty of China. Champa fell on evil times at this 
period, as the Cambodians raided the country in 918, in the days of Indravarman II, 
and all through the tenth and eleventh centuries the Annamese kings got much the best 
of it in the fighting; but its fortunes looked up again in the early days of the Srijaya 
dynasty (1139-1470), until in 1190 it fell to the Cambodians, who held it as suzerains for 
thirty-four years 

In 1286 the great conqueror, Kublai Khan, appeared on the scene, but both 
the Annamese and the Chama put up a good fight, and were only four years (1286-129) 
under subjection. Shortly before this attack Marco Polo (1280) was in “ Cyamba,” and 
again after itin 1292. In 1306, however, Chimpa became the vassal of + and, 
as such, was defended in 1313 against Cambodia. But in 1353 there arose a national 
hero in the person of a Cham prince, now known only by his Annamese name, Che 
Bong Nga, who by sheer capacity and boldness constantly defeated the Annamese 
till his death in 1392, on which there ensued a period of anarchy in Chimpaé 
Soon after this, in 1412, there arose another national hero, this time Annamese, 
in La Loi (1412-1434), who conducted a war of liberation (1412-1428) against Yung Lo 
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। 1810-1873 PAGAN तात. 1452. Second Burmese War Annexation of Pecu 
| 1833-1575 एत Mix. 1453. Founds Mandalay 


1878-1565 Tittmaw. 1885. Third Burmese War. 1886. Annexation of Upper Burma 


| BRITE RULE FROM 1835. | 1836-1550 | Puacidlcation of Upper घात 
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aon) le | कवन LLU deen eee 7 = ———_————EEEE 
जा asp Drsastms. | Dare. | (छ EVEsts 
~ =-= Ka FE ee a र्तः 
TRADITION Oceapation by kindred tribes from China: Mons, Chane, Khmets, Shans (Siauiese) and Lave 
Bc. 1109 © (First mention by Chinese of Funan (Cambodia): tributary to China 
40 । Indian Hinds emigrants into Central Siam 0, Introduction of Buddhism 
* (1.1  Awankhalok-sukhotal (Hinde Shan States) founded lasting eight centuries 
। AM, ORS) Rambo, Hind श कात hero of Cambxiia (Kambuja,"" sons of Kambu 
0) ~अ) न kingdom in Yunnan and Northern Shan States with Chinese tendencles 
नो) AN (PANSEMAN), the * Great King," founds a kingdom in Funan, afd Chinese influences cease 





(¢.000-450) Introduces Southern 11144 
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| GREAT KaMutsis (THE | १ (02-869); revives the Kinglom ; commences bullding on a चान्त] scale followed by 


विक con (11.2.17 0 
minor च) 10 | YASOVARMAN. Completion of Angkor Thom (Yasodhajura), 
from 1385. । tie | RAJENDERAVARMAN, Buddhism १७ 


1111128 | SCURYAVARMAN I]. The temple of phe ane W 
। 1154-1182 | DWARANENDRAVAEMAN, War with the Hindo Kings of Cha (Anuam) Commences ; bitikting ceases, 
Lig2=1201 shar part 2 last mst 0 Fils ca pita 110-1224, Champa conquered 
mexed, but kingdom exhausted a 
| १71४ 02 vee the Shans out of South China, and weakens the Loo-Shan States, pro: | 
foundly aff bar 
Rams ह+ भाप Slamens Shans become the ruling race in Slain 


SLAMEEE SHAN DYSASTY OF, 1259-1900 Fauna 14 CHAO Urtoxo), Ayuthla founded and Siam a great kingdom. 1346, Modern 
ATUTHLA: 145-1683, sakises | 1 chronicles of Cam जावर | 
1 1 PHEA HAMASUEN TI, 1084. Long wars with Cambaxdia and एर commence. 1383. Aynthia captured 
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FER BAe ooh Datsapenay a etee mmenn 
ARET rt 
निना, with rival kings there tll 1944 च mess TT bape th Annem os to (am. 


gg pin wap hag 161. First English ship. 1620. Firat Portuguese mission, 1685, French 3... 1 


PURA NARATU (1656-1685). Career of Constantine Phauloon Cephalonian G Gas. | 
Ayuthla © hands of ra. reck adventurer. 1658, 


Sinbyuahin of Burma destroys Ayuthia. errr hy a, Tt a er 
| CHAOPHATA TAKSIN (Tax, 1757-1783) ruled at Bangkok. 178. Murdered 





























Panton or Uscurnns: 1657] 1765 
SIAMESE त or Ji82-1300 | थ म १.9५. founds new dynasty aa PHea Evpuror Fa (Yoo Fa). 1795 Angkor finally taken 
aoe 1624-1851 | Paes Nano Koso (0 18.५5.47 1110500), 1626. Commercial treaty with land. 1832. Extension of | 
थ in oo Annamese oueted from अ । । 
1531-1505 | PHEA PARAMENDRA MAHAMONGKUT. 1801. Mouhot (French) discovers ruins of A Wat, (304. Free 
fe Of Cambodia recognized, 1666 Nokopom of Cambodia |} निति transfers capital to 
1465-1070 Pras CHULALOXGEORS, Settlement of boundaries: 1803-1007, (तल) = 1 ~ 1000, Br General 
commercial treaties with Europe and Japan : Dehn. Ieee । 
1910 Puts अकशल 40. 1911. Coronation 
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॥ Uniness ware With Lamap ((hampa) 
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2 UT NASTY of C favily iS {> at Sri 090४1 

pean et ei fll pings Pa Ovi (Baoway). Struggle between 

91, 16.4१ 4१५१५ 1. Hiner Talang (629-045) visite * " Mahacha 








ck 766. Annum (Ngan-nan) first so called hint [12 first oa ba by the Chinces. 
2४75 PRATHIVINDEAVARMAN (740-754): ISDRAVARMAN J 7. Males and Jicvabeet attucks. 
S20-854 VINKMANTAVARAM, Buddhist inscriptions 
fis ISDRAVARMAN 11, Cambodian ralda, 
ont Annamese rebellion. [lee of the Dinha. 
CWaMea DYNASTIES : SRI: 965 | Dix Bo Lawn (068-075) founds the Dinh Dynasty. Long wars with Champa commence. = 


11 क; स्न, 1139-1470. । णाणां | Le Hane (fat HANH) sacks Sri Banvi (Hanceuy), the Champa capital 
1044-3001 | Ski PARAMESVARA (Timrrivn) killed by LY Taann Tone (1054-1072) 
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005-081; First La, 951-1010; © 1064 _ 11 04141901 ५ त ४१, [१1117 ascendant in Champa for > while 
LY, 10101429; TRAN, 195 11301155 574 INDEAVARMAN 11. (CHELIISTOPUES). Last Sanskrit inpeription 
Lice: HO, 1402-1425 | 1175110 == पविना १ नि 111. 1190. Jayarvarman of Cambodin compuers Champa. 11901225 Cambodian 
म ॥॥ {4 4 |।1 
1242 | han ‘Tal ae (1225-1258) carries off 0 princess of Chan 
1 aa. SEVATA SINHAVARMAS [1. (1275-1200) and Teaw NHON Toxo CL270-1203) aftarked by Kublal Elian: 


4 recovery in 1409). 1280 and 1292. Marco Polo in" Cyamba 
1208-1004) | SEUAYA SINHAVARMAN LIT. 1305-1500, Romance of Huyen Tran, Annamess Princess, €, 1300, Mar- 
| .,, riage of Cham princess to an Arab : introduction of Lelan | 
6 | cuter eo ee : 
reer of tha np hero, CHE (PRINCK) BosG Noa. 1902-(490, Anarchy in Cha 
142-144 LY Hor(Le Huy Lol), Annameat. War of liberation | 14151128} trom अक न 
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15) 1679 


नव to 1801). | 1496-1446 | 3/1 1) न्द्र 
nominally to 11 AVA BINMAV AIRMAN | = 1119 [9 inscription, 1440, Capital (Panrane) | by Lu Tia! 
NOUYES Dysasty from 1501 (1435-1479). 1446-1470, Anarchy in । “inet a 2} taken by Lu Taasn Toxe 
- SULBERAINTY froin 1110 Champa finally annexed to Annam, Uhams absorbed by 10100166 

NS 1 ene in the nate of the Le Dynasty: NovrEx oF Axxam (Hue); Tax oF Toxo- 
। | 1661-1787 | Continuous मद 
= ggle batween Nguyens and Trinke. 1695 First Eur (७६1०4 (Spanish) 
| | ive? NOCTES CLALONG 17731534) Treat with Loula XVI. 1801. King 
China with Pres 4 of Tongking, Annam, amd Cochin 
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क on Spee rag THINCTEL (1641-1847); एए (1607-1883), 1825-1658, Persecutions of 


1 17#-1544) Ware with Tongk! 
French suzeralnty of Cochin China (Salgon) and Cambodia. 1867. Annexation, 


15741553 | Tongking War. 1885. Ton Fags and Anna «a Freech prot te 

1581801 | (ruerilla war with the Black 9, 1850. PAUL Bunt, Resident-Genernl, 

1801-1804 | 01 LANeSaa8, Goverqor-Ge 1803. Luang Prabang annexed] 

1807-1008 | PAUL DOUMER (1807-1902); JEAN Beau (Li2-LiM6): Governors-CGoneral, 1523-1904. Pinal settlement 
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(1403-1425), the Ming Emporor of China, whose suzerainty (1407-1412) had become too 
pronounced, and Chimps was left in peace for a while. 

But in 1446 Le Thanh Tong (1435-1473) took the capital of the last Srijaya king, 
which had reverted 63 Panrang (Panduranga). On this there was anarchy in Chimpa 
until it was finally annexed by Annam in 1470, and the Chams became absorbed 
into the Annamese, their last chief emigrating into Cambodia in 1820. Thus ended 
the interesting Hindu kingdom of Chimp}, the kings of which were important builders 
long before Anzkor was heard of, and despite their myny troubles, kept up a stately 
rule at their home to the last 

The Le dynasty of Annam, founded by Le Loi in 1428, which had overthrown 
(Champs, continued to reign at least nominally till 1801. But in 1540 the Nguyen 
family began to rule in their name at Hie, while the Trinh family were doing the 
same thing in Tongking at Handi. In 1551 there commenced a struggle for supremacy 
between them, which was still going on in 1787, when the Nguyén ruler, Gialong, 
consluded a treaty with Louis XVI., and by the help of a French force established himself 
as king of all the country from Tongking to Cochin-China in 1501 

This victory, however, mean’ in the end the passing of control over the whole of 
the Annamese kingdom and much more into the hands of the French. Gialong's 
suceassora did not follow his policy, and massacres of Christians from 1825 to 1858 led 
to the annexation of Saigon and Cochin-China in 1867. The tedious Tongking War 
(1873-1885) followed, and by 1883 Aniaam and Tongking bocame French, protectorates. 
Then came troubled days of guerilla warfare with the Black Flag pirates and outlaws, 
(1088 many devastations lasted from 1835 to 1891, when De Lanessan, as Governor- 
General (1891-1894), restored peace in 1893 by the expedient of ruling through the native 
king. Inthe sams year there were border troubles with Siam, which resulted in the 
widition (1893) of Luang Prabang to French Indo-China, and in the Mekong being made 
its western boundary in 1904. 

The story of the French occupation of Annam is remarkable for the facts that 
the efforts of Jules Ferry (1883-1886) in bringing about the conquest of Indo-China 
caused the downfall of his Ministry; that it was only by four votes in the French 
Parliament that the conquest was upheld, and that local jealousies stirred up by De 
Lanessan in rendering European government possible in the couutry led to a sudden 
recall, reminiscent of ‘the fate of Clive and Warren Hastings in India. 








GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 
BY MAJOR C. ECEFORD LUARD, M.A, LA 
The Revolt of Khwaja Naik. A Ballad. 

Tae Marathi song given below was obtained in the Barwani State. This revolt took 
place during the Mutiny. Khwaja or Khijid Naik was a resident of Sangir, a village on 
the Agra-Bombay road in the Shirpar Talika of Khindésh, about 17 miles from Shirpir 
H» was in receipt of an allowance of a hundred rupees a month from the British 
Government at the tims he revolted, and was incited thereto by stories of the Mutiny, 
and especially by exploits of Tantid Topi. He induced two Bhils, Bhima and 
Mawiasia, to join him, A letter to Rana Jaswait Singh of Barwani, from Colonel H. M 
Durand, then Resident at Indore, dated 26 August 1857, mentions that these men had 
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looted Datwada village and soon afterwards they looted British treasure passing along the 
high road. On 19th November 1858 Tantii Topi reached Khargioi in the Indore State, 
hard pressed by the British. Khwaja Naik and the other Naiks joined him, the whole party 
bemg some 4,000 strong. They were attacked by Major Sutherland near Rajpir and 
defeated, the leadere escaping, A second fight took place at Dhabi Baiodi, a village eight 
miles from Earwini. Bhima was caught soon afterwards and transported, but Khwaja 
Naik continued to plunder along the high road. Finally some Makrini detectives wer 
employed, who captured and decapitated him, taking his son, Pola Sith, a boy eight 
years old. 

As to the persons and places mentioned in the Ballad “‘ Kamani Sahih” is either a 
“Commanding Officer”, or, more probably, Captain W. G. Cumming, Bhil Agent at Parwani, 
and ** Barsi,” or (as he is still spoken of by some of the old men who took part in these 
events) "^ Barchhi Sahib, ” is possibly Lt, Birch, who disarmed the Burhanptir Mutineers in 
July 1857, Paldsner, is a village on the Agra-Bombay road in Khandesh. Shirpir is the 
head-quarters of a laluka in Khindesh. The Rahj tant is probably the Rehétia tank near 
Rajpir in Barwani. The Mogar or Mogri river is the boundary between Indore and Barwani 
territory in the Pansewal pargana of Barwini. Ahadid, is ठ village near Rajpar, in Barwani. 
Malegiion, Dhilid and Dharangéoi are all in Khindesh, The Jamnia-nala falls near the 
Agra-Bombay road, by Sendhva. 

This song 15 one of the numerous compositions which serve to keep local events alive 
in the memories by the people. 


a 


SONG. 
Khajii Naik was always on good terms with 
the English 

15118 Niikivar dag keli, pahi, shipAyina, But, note how the sepoys acted treacher- 

ously towards him. 
Bhima Naik badalala, kamwbar bindhile As Bhima Naik has revolted 

tyiina, loins for the pray; 
Konya divashin Khajia Naik jail badlana. So probably Khajia Naik will soon follow hin. 
Khajii Naikavar jasi mansibea kelaSdhibini, (As a precaution against) Khijia Naik’s 


Ingrajyisht Khajia Na*k hota miliinn. 


+ aul girded his 


action the Sahib proposed, 
That all the ponies on the stages be called in: 
But Khajia Naik loosed the stage ponies, 


Pratham fapyiche ghode ana sodint: 

Jeohin tapyiche ghode sodle Khijia Naya- 
kane, 

Sacakevarcha tar tocila pahi, tyii mardina. And cut the telegraph wires on the high- 
road, 59 brave was he 

He plundered Palisner and Hed to the 
Sitpudas, 


And made his home in the Sendhwa Pass. 


Palasner latin, Satpudya gela chajhana, 


Senduyachya Ghita madhven basla j4ina, 


Kamiani Sabeb geli Narmada utrina. 
१५१३१ Khajia Naik yeil kontya watana. ? 


वकत jitichi marin kit Kalen Pani davina. 


Cumming Sahib crossed the Narbada after 


him. 

“ By what road can Khajia Naik escape 
(thought the Sahib) ? 

1 will either kill him or have him trans- 
ported. "* | | 


eee lh ऋ 


Mancw, 1016] 


Asi mansiba kela Kamani sihibane, 
प gii madhyen vyighra shirto, tase Ale 
Khije Rav. ae 
Ingrajini tal codile pahila Shirpir gaona 
Tek :— 
Ene Niyaka potin janamle sawai Khije 
av 
Ingrajashi ghein ladhai chau deshin kele 


nav 


Rahichyé Talyavar phauja padlya jiina, 


Mogar oe ee gela ghya tumhin aikina, 
Bhavinyachya Talyivarti hott, ioge jana. 


Kha‘aki varati mukam dere dile khijiana, 
Sadakechi be: anli hoti shipayana : 
Ingrajachya yeto khajina uwhhya sadakana, 
Ingrejacha yeto khajana ubhya sadkina. 


Karin kuchyavar kich sadakivar gela 
a chalina. 
Jbhya niliyachi rista dharila Barsi 


Sahibsna, 
gamniya naliyavar sacak basala rokhina. 


Gosavi Naik, Chain Sith, ile milima, 
Ingrajacha yeto Khajina ubhya sadkhina, 


Sahibicha khajina Khajiana nela lutiina : 
1101६] karitat mansiba basina 


Dhuman Niyaka potin janamle sawii Khaje 
Rav 

Ingrajashi हाली ladhai chau deshin kele 
nav 


Teohin Kamani Sahib Barsi Sahib ile 
1111079 ; 

Shirpir Shaharavarti padav ghatala tyani. 

Khajia Nayakasi: dharin mansiba kela 

` Sahibana. 

Nalyacha rasta dharila Barsi Sahibana, 

Khajiachya baiakancha mel gela gavasina, 
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Such was Cumming Sahib’s plan. 
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But like a tiger among cows, Khajia Ri 
rushed os them, rg 1. 

And the English left the camp and went to 
Shirpar, 


Chorus :— 
Thus did Khaijia Rav, son of Dhuman Nail 


Gain 8 name throughout the world by 
fighting the English ’ 


The troops were encamped on the Rahi 
Tank, 
Then they crossed the Mogar river, 
And assembled on the bank of the Bhavani 
1 
81४ came and pitched his camp at Kha- 
a daki Village, ors 
There a sepoy reported to him that a force 
was on the way: 
And that English money was coming by the 


(There he heard) that’ English money was 
coming by the high-road. 

mast forceld marches, he reached the 
road, 

Birch Sahib, meanwhile, came down the 
_ Water-coaree, 

And took up a position on the Jamnia 
Stream. 

1 Naik, Chain Sith, now joined 
(Khajia). 

As soon as the English treasure reached 
the road, 

Khajia fell upon it and plundered it, 

Wlule the English were still making plans, 


Chorus :-— 


Thus did Khajia Rav, son of Dhuman Naik 


Gain a name throughout the world by 
fighting the English 4 


Then Cumming Sahib and Birch Sahib met, 


And pitched camp at Shirpir town. 

And here the Sahibs determined to catch 
Khajia Naik. 

Then Birch Sahib descended by the stream, 

And seizing Khajia’s wives, whom hé found, 
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ए gaonawarti tyana ale ghevina, 
ngrej karitat mansiba basuna. 
Shirpuravar Khajia Nayaka yer! chaldna 


Aplya baika neyil kadhima yana rean 
Malygain theina 

Asa pakka mansiba kela Ingrejana - 

Niyakala khabar kalali jadna, 

Tumehya shirichi nemif paina. 


asa gai madhyen vyaghra shirto, tase Ale 


Khaje Rava. = 
Ingrejashi ghein ladhai chaudeshi kele nava. 


Tek -- 

Dhuman Nayaka potin janiamle sawai Khaje 
Kav 

Ingeajishi ghein ladhéj chau deshin kele 
nha ¥ 

Khajid Nayakana ladhii kele mothiya gham- 
ha 

Manishyanehin shiren udvitin chende 
पात) 

Tevhan raktachya nadya vahati tyai paha 

Jakhmi kele phir neti, doliit ghalina, 

Kamini Sahib, Barst Sahib hote doghe jana : 

Khajiachya shirichi nemiyeli paina 

psp ces divas nemiyala hotil, shirache 


irpara 
Kityek marati, kityek vichati: Shri Hari 
majala paiva 


Tek :— 
human Nayaka potin janamle sawai Khije 


Rav 


Ingrejashi ghein ladhai chau deshin kele 
nav 

Badié Sahibane patra lihile hoteh Nayakaai : 

Satpudya sodin yave bhetishia, 


Tevhin Nayakana utr lihile tya Sahibasi 
“ Anaid Riv Bapa Patil dhada bhetishii 
Itky& varati marji ipli, Sarkirachi khushi 


Anand Ray Bapa Patil gele bhetisii 
Sitpidya sodin Niyak ile Shirpirisi 


~ व 
a. 
= 
= 





He took them away to Shirpar 
The English then held a Council 
ate, thought Khajia Naik would attack 


And determined to place his wives at Maly- 
24011, as he would try to get them. 

Such was the final idea of English 

But the Naik learnt of their 

And heard that they had offered a reward 
for his head 

As a tiger dashes into a herd of cows, 80 
did Khai je Rav fall on them. 

He made his name famous by his fight with 
the English 





Chorus :— 
Thus did Khajia Rav, son of Dhuman Naik 


Gain a name throughout the world by 
fighting the English 


Khajia Naik fought desperately : 


And men's heads flew about like balls in 
a game : 

And blood flowed, as the streams of water 
flow in those hills. 

Many were wounded, and carried away on 
stretchers. 
umming Sahib and Birch Sahib, both were 
present 

And they offered a reward for Khajia's head. 

A day was fixed for the fight, when heads 
must fall 

How many will die, how many will esca 
O Hari help me ४ me 


Chorus :— 
Thus did Khajia Rav, son of Dhuman Naik 


Gain a name throughout the wo 
fighting the English” ag 


Then the political officer wrote a letter 
the Nai 
Asking him to come down from the Satpudas 
and meet him 
To this the Naik wrote an answer, saying, 
‘Let Anaid Rav Patil come and see me,” 
All depends on your kindness and the 
Governments pleasure 
2 ae ad Patil one and saw him 
en t cam wn toS 
the Satpidas ae 


Manrcn, 1010] 
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Din dharma punya kele spulya vacilisi. 

Dar kuchisan ch4lin gele Shahr Dhuliasia, 

Shambhi Niyak, Barki Patil gele Male- 
10055 : | 

१1111117 1, १ 

a aan hukum keli Khajii Naya- 
fin : 

Mule miinase ghein tumchi tiha Saigvisés - 

“Gharin basin pagir khiva kandi nahin triji- 
ain ~ 


Sitpidyachyé pahida madhyen {0१8 mohasi. 
‘Sadakechyi rasta vahe din rat, 





‘Bihebine nay kelen chiv malkhivara. 


‘Sadak bindhilt Kashichya simora, 
Pahada madhyen Khajii Nayak jasa ek 
vyighra. 
“Tyaéne yasha jinkile Dhaba Biodivara. 


Tek ~~ 
Dhuman Niyaka potin janamle sawai Khije 
Riv 
Ingrajashi ghein lJadhii chau deshin kele 
niv 


Ek jatichya shipdie chakar thevila hausene. 
‘Chakaris chikla jive marili bandikina. 


` (का mule minase pahida madhyen basla 
jaiina, 
Ingrejishi khabar kalali Sahib ale पतै. 


Viliyatiehi chaughe bandhi pihati drishtina : 


‘ Amcha bhau marila amhi ghein Khf&jiichyé 
priina, fF 
Sahebina infiim patra dile lihina. 


eee € 09117100 milina chalale , pahda, 
jaldina. 
Khajiavar chaughe yama gele childna, 


‘Khijia Niyak pahida madhyen basala 
moujena, 

Khajiila mujri keli: “Ambi, jane chikar 
pahilya pasina, ” 

Khijiichyi manevar thevli mina. 
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in his father’s name he gave gifts to charities. 

By rapid marches he came to Dhulii. 

Shambhi Naik and Barkaé Patil thus went 
to Malegion, 

And brought the Naiks’ wives to Dhalia. 

Then the political officer gave Khajii Naik 
an order, 

To go to Saigvi with all his family; 

That he would receive a regular allowance at 
his residence and should want for nothing, 

As he was an old chieftain of the Satpida 
hills. | 


Then the high road was free to traffic day 
and night. 

The English have made themselves famous 
everywhere, 

They extended the metalled road to Benares, 

But Khajia Naik (was famous) as a tiger 
of the hills. 


At Dhaba Baodi he won a victory. 


Chorus :— 
Thus did Khajid Rav, son of Dhuman Naik 


Gain > name throughout the world by 
fighting the English 


Now (on settling down) he entertained 
sepoy as his servant. 

Toe sepoy failed todo his duty and the 
Naéik shot him. 

Taen he fled to the heart of the hills, and 
lived there with his household, 

On hearing of this occurrence the English 
hastened (to Saigvi). 

Four Pathans (प of the murdered 
man) had seen the deed : 

“Ashe killed our brother (they swore) we 
will kill Khaéjié." 

The Sahib issued a written promise of re- 
ward (for his capture), 

Now see how the four brothers went off at 
onoe. ¦ 

These four messengers of death went to 
Khajia. 

Khijia was living quietly in his mountain 
home. 

They came and made obsisance to him 
(saying): “we ars your ancient servants,”" 

And placed their necks on his, 


£6347 


5? 


Khajiali bharvasa ila pahilya pasina. 


Yevade bolne aikle Bhima Naiyakiina : 

“Sutale chikar punhi thevane dusmana 
pramina, " 

Bhima Nayakiche kihe dile modina । 

Kh&jiine vairi thevile apulya hatana. 


Ek divas chilali aigholi karina, 
Te chaughe shipaii saigati gheviina. 
Bardia khili nalyivar gele utarana 


Anghol mindli Khajui Nayakina. 
Shirichy’a rumil thevila ki: hina. 
Daudi che te tilt thevile sodina. 
Gaivar vyighra taple te chaughe jana. 


Atghol karin kari Bhagvanta che dhyana. 
Mauli goli dila thar karina, 

Thadivar Khajia padala yedina. 

Tyachi bahin dhavat ali race gal. dharma : 


‘Ya Kajia vachin vyarthi ammehe jina, ” 


Kathina jabab dil tenblia ty Vilayatyana : 
"" Dor dir, Bai, shir gheide kapina 

Shira sathi alo amhi he chaughe jana, " 
Magin ghav marila, JamaAdarina. 


Yeka ghava madhyen bahin bhan kele thar. 


10114 Nayakache shir k@pile chau deshi nav. 


Tek :— 
Dhuman Nayaka potin janamle sawai Khaje 
Kay 
Ingrajashi gheiin ladhfi chau deship kele 
nav 


Tevhan Khajit Nayakachi kamhi ghetli 
JaméAdarina ; 

Suvarnachi kadé ghetlé tyachy& bandhané, 

1 00४] toca dabala, piha tya tisaryane 

Khajia Nayakache shir kapile, paha, 
chautyane, 

Kumalit te shir ghalin chilile ghevina, 


tya 
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Kajii Naik accepted their statement प~ 


hesitatingly, 
But Bhima Naik said on hearing it 


“To re-enga ee dismissedl servants is the 
same as harbouring an enemy. `` 


But the Naik did not heed Bhima. 


Si kept his enemies of his own free 


One day he went to bathe, 
Taking the four sepoys with him. 


He descended the hill and went to the 
stream. 


Khajia got ready to bathe. 

He took the turban off his head, 

And the amulet on his arm he laid aside, 

The four tigers were waiting quietly for 
the cow, 

After bathing he began his prayers. 

At this moment they shot him down, 

And Kajia fell from upon the bank. 


His sister came running up and put her arm 
round his neck weeping sorely. 


(Crying) “Without Khajia life to us is 


valueless, 

The Pathans harshly replied : 

“Stand aside, girl, let us cut off his head. 
We four have come for his head. १" 


Then the Jamadar struck o blow from 
0111101. 


१ same stroke brother and sister 
died. | 


By thus cutting off this Naik’s head, they 
gained great fame. | 


Chorus : 


क 


Thus did Khajié Rav, son of Dhaman Naik 


Gain 4 name throughout the world by 
fighting the English e world b 


न away Khajit Naik’s 


While,another brother took away his golden. 
bangle, ^ 


Note, the third took away, his anklet and 
N 


And see, how the fourth struck off Khajia 
iik’s head. | 


Wrapping up the head in the scarf, they- 


bore it away, 


Ss =) १ 


et 
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Yet hots Polé Sith sadakevar milvile tyana. 





Tujhyé bapache shir anile kapiina. 
^" PalAyacha upiya karshil jashil jivana, " 
Adnyan bal mani gela bhivona. 


Ghodyavar basla hota khalf ala utrina. 
PolA Sith radato shirfla bhetina. 
Pola Sith anala drasifi dhardna. 
Shir davile kacherit nefina. 


Tyas shira sathi radate Aoghe jana. 


Thar akfint jhila Shirpira karina 
Sakari vitlya tyachya dusmfnana, 


Shirala jhila Dharangivil hukuma, 
Te shir davile banglyat neana. 


Sahibine shir pahile drishtina, 
Char hajar rupiyo dile mojina. 


Tya shiri sathj jariche kafan., 

Ty shirila jhila salakcha hukuma, 
Te shir gadile sadakevar ली, 

Pola Sithasi jhéla pahfidachi hukuma, 
’Tiyhia bapiche jaga byis rokhdine. ™ 


Adnyfin bale arj dili lihina. 
Majhyé baipiche shir anile kapina, 


Saigvichi jagaint mi basina” 
Ingrej bahaidur geli mani bharkiine ; 


Pola Sithfst jhila Mumbaicha hukuma, 


Poli Sith ghitala Mumbais 1618, 
Pahida madhyen bash Ingrejyache thana ; 


Sangvi jaga takili पतति. 
Tek :-— 


Dhuman Niyaka potin janamle sawat Khaje 


Rav 
mee ghein 18111 chau deshin kele 
Vv 
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Now Pola Sith was passing along the road, 
and met then, 

(They said) ‘See, we have brought your 
father's severed head. 

Do not attempt to fly, or you will share his 
fate, ^" 

He was but an ignorant youth and became 
frightened. 

He dismounted and went up to them. 

Poli Sith took the head and wept. 

So they brought Poli Sith into Shirpdr, 

They went to the office and shewed the 
head. 

All wept for the slain man on seeing the 
head. | 

There was violent wailing in Shirpir. 

But his enemies (delighted) distributed 
sugar, 

They were ordered to go to Dharangaoi with 
the head. 

They went there and produced the head at 
the (Sahib’s) house. 

The Sahib saw the head, and examined it. 

He counted out four thousand rupees to 
them (as a reward). 

A cloth of gold brocade was provided as a 
cover for the head. . 

And it was ordered that the head should bo 
buried on the high road. 

So the head was buried on the high road. 

Pola Sith was told to go back to the hills, 

(The Sahib said to him) “Take up your 
father's position.” 

Boy as he was he petitioned : 

“As my father’s head has been cut off and 
brought here, 

So let me settle in Sangvi, Sir.” 

But the English were suspicious of his 
intentions, 

Bint Pola Sinh was ordered to go to Bom- 
¦ \ १ 

And to Bombay he was therefore taken, 

While the English established posts through- 
out the hills, 

And utterly demolished Saigyi. 


Chorus :— 
Thus did Khajia Rav, son of Dhuman Naik 


G.in a name throughout the world by 
fighting the English 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 36.) 
The Jesuit theory of oppression not quite trustworthy. 

The theoretical rate of 50 per cent. of the gross produce would have been, if strictly 
adhered to, hard enough for the cultivators; but we are informed that the Polygars and 
the crown officials were always rapacious, and squeezed more from the ryots. Their rapa- 
city, says the Jesuit authority, “wes usually limited only by the inability of the Ryot 
to pay, or by his success in deceiving or bribing the collecting staff." Itis difficult to 
believe this severe and wholesale condemnation. The large number of wara in which the 
Naik kings were engaged, the size and extent of the grants they made to Brahmans and 
temples, the cnormous amount they spent in the construction of public works and in the 
performance of charities, the industrious liberality with which they constructed vast 
irrigation works, could hardly have been possible, if the revenue system were based on 
injustice and tyranny. An unceasing extortion by revenue officiala would kaye hopelessly 
impoverished the country, and made it unable to bear the burden of those incessant wars 
and those works of unproductive expenditure, for which the Kartas were famous. The 
country’s splendour and luxury, moreover, could not have been the result of a reckless 
maladministration. Indeed the dynasty itself could not have been in power for euch o 
long time, ifit had been erected on the foundations of tyranny and cruelty, The import- 
ance attached to a just rule in contemporary literature, and the laudation of the kings in 
inseriptions could not have happened in an atmosphere of unalloyed misery, The praises 
of chronicles, the exploits of kings like Raiga Krishna Muttu Virappa, the works of Tiru- 
mal Naik and Maigamma! are even now existing proofs of a prosperous kingdom and a 
resourceful people. It is therefore safe to conclude that, as a rule, the administra tion waa 
paternal and sympathetic, while there were not wanting, as the Jesuit writers inform wa, 
grave intervals of oppression and misrule. As A.J. Stuart says,7¢ a government whose 
wealth and whose tastes are manifested by hundreds of temples and statues throughout the 
peninsula, and whose readiness to employ all its resources for the benefit of its people, as 
proved by the number and nature of the irrigation works which it completed, implics a 
contented and prosperous people; while a high state of the arts and of knowledge ig 
abundantly testified by the exquisite design and workmanship discoverable in many of the 
temples and statues, as well as by the grasp and mastery of the principles of irrigation, a 
complicated and difficult branch of the engineering art displayed in their irrigation system.” 

Comparison of the Naik assessment with the later Musalman system, 

Passing onto the question how far the Naik assessment was heavy or light when 
compared with later assessments, we have first to sea that it was, in the words of A. J. 
Stuart, undoubtedly light when “ compared to that of the Mahomedan Government of the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic which follows."’ In highly eloquent and pathetic terms Dr. Caldwell 
describes the oppression of the Carnatic Renter™? and the absolute helplessness of ‘the Ryot 
in the days of the Carnatic Raj, Intere:ted in squeezing as much as possible, the Renters 
practically reduced the farmer's share to 16 per cent. of the produce, It was out of this 
meagre dole that he was to maintain his family, to furnish the stock and implements of hus- 
bandry, to purchase cattle and meet other expenses. Besides, he was compelled to “ labour 
Wook after week at the repair of water-courses, tanks and embankments of SE Sei Conroe, tanks and embankments of rivers.”” He conid 

© Tinnecelly Manual क, 60. Tinney a ontained 36 pagodas of Seas rat 
प 
have been a much larger number of such shrines |"? SHY Period.” In Madura there should 
7 Hig Tinnevelly ; Stuart's Tinnevelly Manual, क, 53, 
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not reap his harvest “without the sanction of the Renter, who could chastise disobedience 


with bodily torture and wholesale confiscation. He was prevented from the sale of corn 
without the payment of transit duties at almost every tenth mile on his way to the 
market,—a hardship which he shared with manufacturers and merchants. The prices of his 
goods, again, were not always regulated by the natural laws of demand and supply, as the 


exchange of specie could be raised or sunk at the Renter's discretion. The possibility of 


famines was, in consequence, a common object of fear. With the military force at his 
disposal, with all the judicial and civil authorities also united in hia hands, the Renter, after 


all a mercenary in his ideals, had all those tremendous powers which “ ought to constitute 


the dignity and lustre of supreme executive authority,” and which he prostituted, at the 
expense of the people, to his insatiable greed and boundless avarice, It is not surprising 
that, in the time of the Carnatic Nawabs, the agriculturist was > miserably poor and robbed 
person. It is true that the provincial Governor of the Naik Kingdom, who was of course 
immediately subordinate to the Karta, had all the powers, privileges and dignities of 
the later Renter. But there seems to have been a greater control of the Governor under the 
Kartas. He was moreover not a short time farmer of the revenues, Who could oppress the 
people or the Zamindars and vassal Rajas with impunity. He seems to have been investedwith 
powers for an unlimited time, the duration of his power depending on his capacity to rule and 
his sympathy with the people. The central government alao seems to have been comparatively 
vigilant in following his actions and checking his vagaries. The small incidence which took place 
at Tinnevelly in the time of the Governor Tiru véigadanithaiya and his suzerain, Ratiga Krish 
एक Muttu Virappa Naik, illustrates the financial check of the Karta over the provincial ruler. 
Comparison with the British system, 

If the Naik administration of the land revenue was milder and more equitable than 
the later Muhammadan <dministration it was, in the view of some at least, not so mild or so 
equitable as the British administration of the present day. Mr. Nelson who first made 
such a comparison arrived at a very extravagant conclusion,7* On the ground that Father 
Martin, a Jesuit writer, writes that in 1713 eight marakals of rice were sold for one fanam, 
४. €., 96 108. of rice for 24¢., and that in 1866, when the Madura Manual was written, ॥ 
was soll at 20 108. per rupee, Nelson concluded that the Naik revenue of £1,200,000 waa 
really equal to 50 million pounds sterling of the “ present day,”—the purchasing power of 
money then being 40 times the purchasing power in 1866! Dewan Bahadur Srinivasa 
Raghava Aiyangar, the late Inspector General’? of Registration (Madras) and the author 
of the celebrated Memorandum on the 40 years’ Progress of the Madras Presidency (1893), made 
& more moderate estimate. He points out that, according to Father Martin, a quantity 
of eight marakals of rice was needed for a man’s maintenance for 15 days, and that these 
8 marakals were worth 24d. Practical experience shews, however, that 8 maraale are not 
wanted fora man for 15 days. The utmost that he is likely to need is 3 Ibs. per day, and 
therefore 45 lbs. for 15 duys. Now the Dewan Bahadur's contention is that even if these 
45 Ibs. are considered to have been worth 24d., the price in 1713 would be 1/12 of the 
price in 1893 (when the author wrote his memorandum). The purchasing power of the 
money in 1713, in other words, was twelve times the purchasing power in 1893. Mr. 
Hayavadana Rao carried this argument further. Assuming in a purely arbitrary man- 
ner—that the purchasing power of money in the 17th century was double that in the 18th, 
he concludes that the Naik revenue of £1,200,000 or 180 lakhs of rupees was in reality equal 
to six times | lakhs, and that it was therefore 9 times the present land revenue in 
the same districts, which amounts to 120 lakhs of rupees.5° 

See Ind. dAntg, November 1911, p. 231-2 where a summary is given of both Nelson and Srinivasa 

ae 9 ॥ Teil be seen that this writer simply multiplies the total sterling amount by 15 to find 
out the silver equivalent | 












The mistakes of Nelson and Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar. 


The calculations of these writers have been vitiated by certain mistakes. I have 
already shewn how Nelson was not justified in holding the sum of £880,000 as land revenue, 
and how it would be more proper to hold that, out of a total revenue of £580,000 a sum 
of £550,000 or roughly £600,000 alone formed the land revenue, A second mistake of 
Nelson is that he gives too low a value fora fanam,. It is true that there were various 
fanams,®* gold and silver, current in the middle ages, and it is difficult to say to what fanam 
Father Martin has referred. But a little investigation into the numismatic history of the 
peninsula and a more careful study of the chronicles tell us that the foram usually in 
currency was in gold and was in value one tenth of a pagoda and one fifth of m pon. The 
.fanam weighed, as a rule, about 54 grains, and thus formed a tenth of the pagoda in value. 
The Tanjore fanams, for example, which had “a Swami on the con cave side and, on the 
convex, double lines crossing each other at right angles,"" weighed 5] grains. The Madura 
fanams resembled the Tanjore fanams, but the lines on the convex side intersected less 
regularly and were accompanied by two minute circles. They also weighed 5j grains. 
The Negapatam farams weighed 5) grains and the Tinnevelly or “ Koili ` ' faname which, as 
Marsden says, ^" were current from the Koleroom river to the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, are thin and flat, with impressions that have too little apparent meaning to 
admit of description,” weighed 54 grains.52 The point to be noted is that itis these gold 
fanams which must have been referred to by Father Martin, and not the small silver fanoms 
which exchanged fora few (तर and which were used only in very small transactions 
Nelson is therefore wrong in equating a faram to 24d, The correct value is one tenth of 
ja. 6d. thatis js. Now it will be aeen that, according to Martin, 8 marakéals of husked 
rice, which we may take as the equivalent of 16 marabale of paddy, were worth Od. 1४ 
follows from this that a kalam (12 marakils) of paddy sold for 64d. in 1713, and we may 
presume in the earlier period of the Naik History also. The equivalent of 69d. in 1713 was 
6} annas, as the ratio between gold and silver was then 1 to 15, and to 44 annas in 156)- 
1600, as the ratio was then | to 10. Now in the year 1002 the price of paddy was Rs. 14, 
and so the purchasing power of money in the 16th century was a little less than 6} times, 
The crown land revenue of 60 lakhs was therefore equivalent to 375 lakhs of rupees ; and 
a3 the land revenue in the same districts in 1902 was 120 lakhs, it is plain that the Naik land 
revenue was 3} times the British one. Nominally, of course, it was half ; but in reality, 
on account of the greater purchasing power of money, thrice the burden on the ryot of 
1902. Similar proportions can be found owt for the other periods ; but what has been thus 
far said is enough to shew that the Naik land tax was not so burdensome as scholars have 
hitherto imagined it to be. 

(To be continued.) 





= Soo Marsden (Numismaia Orientalia, 1825, Il) p. 730. Bidie's Coin Collections gives @ number of 
fanane ५५ genoral weight of which may be said to be 53 grains, Of thease we may sone Calicut fanama 
(5°79 gra.), Cochin fonams (Putten, 5.85), Cully fazam (Timnevolly 4515 grs. to 5°55 gra.), Tkkéri faxama 
(5.725 gs.) Child , Ghidda fanam (5,79), ५ uligal fayam (5"840), {3010619 fayam (Salem, 5-0625 ), Kanterii fasams 
(6:0815), Lakih ४9 (56125), Moolakavirai or Puttan fawam (5°1375-5-35 हित.) Nigur fotames 
(5°075-5°625), etc, See Bidies, Coin Collections, 41-9, Maraden points out that the average fanama hig Seth 
between 54 and 6 grains, According to 1 gold fanam was 1/12 pagoda, but “in all those I have 
compared" says Marsden, “ the proportion of weight is os ] 10 9." | पातन, Orient. II, 736). The silver 
foname were much less valuable, According a any § kdi went to make ney ee and 42 faname one 
pagods, Later on, 12 fanams were equal to one Arcot Rupve, i. ९., 234d. English, (Bidie, p. 27). 


to another, 9 kdé went to make one Janam, and 15 fayams one pagoda, Still another sae 1 


ermal to one प ancl 10. fo cue pagods (See Pactory Records, 1619, p. 263) = The Mad 

differen य intel that 16) Kali fanama made & pagoda (Star pagoda), The value of ba fasam varies, however, in 

4 नयः In err = rs 3 annas and 4 pies and in the Dindigul division 4 annas.” (p. 153) 

a OC 1 uchanan | । pala were al to £130.13. 7 A f } AE, i hly 

(Vol, II, p. 9.) FE faxams were equal to £139-13-3. i. ©. faname=3}d, roughly, 
= Maraden, p. 746. | 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 
कस्मै No. ४, 
_. JAMES HARDING. 

James Harptne, the fifth of our “ Worthies,” is notable chiefly for his unorthodox 
opinions and his disagreeable temper. During the twenty years in which his name 
_ occurs among the Records of the East India Company, there is not one kindly mention 
of him, nor any reason to suppose that he ever made a friend. In fact, except for the 
period when he was uniler the spezial protection of Job Charnock at Kasimbazar, he appears 
to have been always at variance with his superiors and his fellow workers, At 9 time 
when the small communities of the various factories in Bengal were drawn together, 
either by the need of social intercourse, or for mutual assistance in their private trading 
ventures, the omission of James Harding’s name in the many chatty letters written 
to that popular correspondent (and subsequent head of Balasor Factory), Richard 
Edwards, is significant. Neither is there a single letter extant by Harding himself, beyond 
his tements to the Councils of Bengal and Madras. His career in India has been, 
perforce, pieced out from scattered references to his employment and standing, and from 
accounts of his misbeliefs and misdoings in the MSS, preserved at the India Office, These 
give a tolerable estimate of his character, and present him as a man always in opposition, 
both in religious and civil life, to ascepted conditions. His adherence to the doctrines 
of the sectarian, Ludowicke Muggleton, may have been the cause of his unpopularity 
on his arrival in Inilis, and attacks made on his religious beliefs probably rendered him 
more morose and lesa inclined to fraternize with those about him. The accusations 
levelled azainst him by Agent Hedge; might be disrezardel, since Hedges was in violent 
opposition to Job Charnock and aapersed all those whom Charaosk supported. For the 
same reason, the allegations against Harding's moral character might be discounted, since 
they were made by those who were supporting and currying favour with Hedges. But 
that Charnock himself should weary of Harding's continued “ troublesome miscarryages '' 
is the best evidence of his “turbulent” and “ litigious” nature. No matter where he 
was, or who was in office, he was evidently a man who would always be “agin’ the 
government.’" No serious complaints were made as to his inefficiency, nor was he ever 
acousel of trading privately to the Conpany's detriment. He simply seems to have had 

no capacity for living in friendship or for showing himself as friendly to any one. 
James Harding's career in India extends from 1672 until 1688, and possibly later, 
He was elected a writer at £10 per annum on the Ist November 1671, on the recommen- 
dation of John Jollife and Benjamin Albyn, two members of the Court of Committees of 
the East India Company, His securities in the sum of £500 were Hercules Bridson of 
London, silk dyer, and Nicholas Harding of London.1 The latter was probably either 
the father or some near relative of the young writer, but mo confirmation of the fact is 
available. A search for the will of Nicholas Harding at Somerset House has proved 
unavailing, nor have any other particulars regarding James Harding's family been 

discovered. ine. 
Four factors and ten writers were “entertained ` by the Court of Committees in 
November 1671 to serve their factories in Madras and Bengal James Handling’s name is 
॥ Court, Miyutes, Vol. AAV, pp- 184, 187. 
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eighth on the list of writers, and he was“ to be disposed of as the Council at Fort 
St. George should “thinck fitt,""* News had reached the Court of irregularities among 
their youthful servants, and they therefore wrote to the authorities at Fort St. George 
as follows* :-— 

“Wee are informed that some of your youthes with you, upon pretence that they 
have not allowance of suppers and other Conveniences provided for them in the Fort, take 
liberty to goe to Punch Howses and other places, and spend their time therein deboiehing 
themselves, which wee cannot allow off. Therefore wee require that a competent provision 
and accommodation be made for them within our Fort, and that you restrayne all persons 
from this practize, and take care good howers and orders [are kept].” 

The Court also made a fresh regulation with regard to the munificent salaries paid 
to their writers.*—* And that all our writers under your Agency, whose sallaries are 
10 ff. perannom may be the better enabled to furnish themselves with Clothes and 
other Necessaries, Wee doe now order that their full sallariea be quarterly paid unto 
them, both of those already with you, with the Arrears of their said sallaries, And likewise 
to such as come in these ships,” 

The fleet sailing to India in 1671-1672 consisted of the Berkeley Castle, Johanna, 
Loyall Subject, Rebecoah and Anne, and on these five sips the factora and writers were 
disposed. The Anne reached Fort St. George on the [8th June 1672.5 the other four 
vessels arriving ten days later, when the Company's new servants took up their duties. 

There is no mention of Harding for two years. Then, in March 1674, the Court 
wrote,* ^ Wee dos order that Mr. James Harding, now at the Fort St. George, who was 
bred a silkeman, be sent to Cassambazzar [Kasimbazar] to be imployed about sorting 
"our silk,” It is probable that Hercules Bridson, silk dyer, mentioned as one of Harding's. 

securities, was responsible for his training in the silk trade. Accordingly, immediately 
on receipt of the Company's orders, the Council at Fort St. George proceeded to carry 
them out. On ths 28th September 1674 they wrote to Walter Clavell and Counsil 
at Balasor,? announcing that James Harding should “in few तहत proceed to 
‘‘Cassumbuzar to be Imployed in the Honble. Companies affares.”” On his arrival at 
Balasor, Harding was therefore sent on to Kasimbazar in the = Ganges `` and it was 
suggested t» Matthias Vincent, then chief of that factory, that he should be employed 
“as an assistance to the warehousekeeper.”’s 

For nearly three years from this date the Records are silent regarding Harding. He 
should have been out of his writership at the end of 1676, but in the settlement made by 
the Court of their servants in Bengal, on the 12th December 1677,” his name appears as. 
“ith in the Bay” and first of the three writers at Kasimbazar, Harding, who had 
arrived in India imbued with the teaching of the then notorious sectarian Muggleton, 
found ample time to absorb the doctrines of his spiritual leader, and to avow them openly 
in the little English community at Kasimbazar. But, however scandalized his superiors. 
were, or affected to be, by his unorthodox opinions, they hesitated to bring a charge 
against him, unless assured of support from their employers, In 1677 this support was given. 

1671, Letter Book, Vol. IV, pp. 493 ff. | | ३ Letter to Fort Bt, George of the 18th Deoomber 1671, Lai Bak WaLiWa aa 
^ Letter Book, Vol. IV, p. 500, 





> Letter Book, Vol, IV, क 500. 

४ 0, C. (Original Correspondence), No. 3721, 

^ Lotter to Fort St. George of the 13th March 16 
1 Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. IV. 

` Letter of 6th October 1674, Factory Records, Hugli. Vol, IV. 


न Letter Book, Vol. ४, p, 500, 
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in a letter from the Court of the 16th December 1675, the 27th paragraph of which 
bestowed the followmg powers upon the Agent and Council at Fort St. George! :-— 


“Though Wee have not thought fitt to Authorize Our Agent and conncell to putt any 
person out of Councell that Wee have appointed of the Councell, Yet in case any of our 
Councell should prove unfaithful! to Us, either in discovering of Our Affaires to Our 
Enemies, or otherwise conspire against Us to defraud or betray Us, or become guilty of 
any fact accounted criminall,as Murder, Theft, Rape, Blasphemy, or the Like, In such 
cases the matter plainely appearing to Our Agent and Councell, or the more part of them 
they may and ought to suspend such person from the Councell, or put him in Prison 
according to the Nature of the Offence 

In 1677, the Council at Kasimbazar took advantage of this paragraph to call a 
consultation, on the 17th August,1! when Matthias Vincent, Edward Littleton and 
Richard Edwards, “ Well considering the 27th Paragraffe of the Honble. Companies 
Letter, it was resolved that a complaint should be made and charge drawne up and sent 
+o the Cheife and Councell of the Bay against James Hardinge, a younge man in this 
Factory of very dangerous and horribly blasphemous principles, as denying the persons 
cot the Father and the Spiritt in the Godhead, aa alsoe the [im]mortallity of the Soule, 
and sundry other wicked tenets, which he had often vented here and endeavoured 
to draw others to, often declaring an implicite faith in and blind adherence to whatever 
hath been declared and owned by one Ludowycke Muggleton,?* a notorious and abomin- 
able hereticke spraunge up in our dayes, as the record of our times and his owne bookes 
Sufficiently declare, and to desire and presse the removall hence and sendinge home the 
said James Hardinge, according to the ordera of the Honble, Company in the aforesaid 
poragrafie of their letter, he beinge alsoe a person of very little use and Service in our’ 
Honble, Masters affaires, of whome we cannot give any of those commendable and required 
caracters of * Dilligent, Faithfull and Able,” but the Contrary, All which wee reffered 
to the Cheife to draw up and to insert such other particulars as might be necessary to 
make knowne unto the Chiefe and Councell.” 

Vincent's categorical complaint against Harding does not exist. Before it reachod 
Balasor, and even before the holding of the Consultation noted above, Walter Clavel! had 
fallen a victim to the epidemic which carried off nearly all the Company's servants there 
Vincent was hurriedly summoned to take Clavell’s place, and Littleton, who succeeded him 
at Kasimbazar, left Harding alone, until an act of direct disobedience caused a second 
«complaint of his comduct to be sent to Balasor. The details are given in the Kastmbazar 
Diary of the Ist November 167723 :—*“ There wanting a Copy of an Apendix to our 
Gsnerall Books to bee transmitted to our Honble, Masters this year, James Harding was by 
E:dlward Littleton sent for, and beinge Come, the said apendix was tendred to him and 
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19 fetter Book, Vol. V. pp. 255-290 ll Factory Records, Aasimbasar, Vol, I 

 Ludowicke Muggleton (1609-1698), an English sectarian, waa the son of a farrier, but waa bred 
up ada tailor, He began to have revelations in 1651, and proclaimed himself and hia cousin ns the two 
witnesses of revelation XT उ, An exposition of their doctrines was published in 1656 under the title 
of The Divine Looking-Giass. In 1653 Muggleton was imprisoned for blasphemy, In 1657 he was triea 
and convicted for the same offence, and was fined £500. Ho escaped further imprisonment and lived 
to he nearly ninety. His collected works were published in 1756. The Muggletonions survived as 
6 scot until about 1846, (Se2 the art, in the Batyel, Brit, 11th 8.1, 

3 Pactory Records, Kasimbazar, Vol. 1, 
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he ordered to Copy the same, which after some shufflinge, he peremtorily refused to doe. 
Whereupon Mr George Knipe beinge sent for and Come, the said James Harding was 
igaine enorderedd to copy the same, but he rege obstinate, contumatioualy 
refusinge to write any more for the Company. ereupon, beinge withdrawne, it was 
considered of and agreed that, seeinge he had denyed his Service to the Honble. Company, 
he should not be paid any more dyett money, but beinge an Englishman, should have 
accomodation of roome, dyett, &ca. in the Factory till further order from the Cheife and 
Councell for the Bay, it beinge concluded at same time to advise them of the stubborne 
Carrage of the said James Harding as above.” 

A letter was therefore: written, on the same date, to Matthias Vincent at Huglit4 :— 

“Wee have to advise you that having some writeinge worke of our Honoble, Masters 
affaires to be don and transmitted to them this yeare, wee did enorder James Harden to 
preforme the same, but after some shuffling and boggling, he obstinately and peremtorly 
refused it more then once in our presence this day. Wee are of opinion that, considering 
his capacity, he could scarce have Comitted an Act which could more have manifested 
his unfaithfullness and disobedience and refusall of a Continueance in, and rendered him 
more lyable to be discharged of, our Honoble. Masters Employment, it being not au 
act of Rashness or passion, but of serious deliberation (as much as he is Capable of), and 
which he yet Justifies and continues in. Being resolved to write noe more for the 
Honoble. Company, wee doe at present look upon him as a private Person, and therefore 
have enordered the disburser of our Factory charges not to pay him any more Diet mony, 
but shall permitt him, as an Englishman, Accomodation of roome &ca. in the factory till 
your further orders, and hope for your Aprovall.” 

In reply to this letter, Matthiag Vincent wrote, on the 8th November 167715 + ++ Wee 
much admire at the Folle of James Harding, which Since, as you atlvise, persist(ed] in, 
and ao is both useless to our Masters and also gives bad Examples to his fellow Servants 
there. Wes order youto send him hither by the next conveyance , , . You have 
done very well in not allowing Harding his dyett money, since, by denying of what hee 
is Capable of doing in our Masters busines, wee think hee hath mended [aie ? rendered ] 
him selfe worthy of it.” 

Harding was acquainted with the orders concerning him on the 13th November,1¢ 
and on the 2lst, the Kasimbazar Diary contains an entry!’ that he “ proceeded this 
eveninge towards Hugly by virtue of an order from the Cheife and Councell of the Bay 
for hisStubborne behavior in Contumatiously refusing to write for the Honble. Company.” 
At the same time, Littleton and Knipe wrote to Vincent concerning Harding's disobedient 
carriage,’ anil stated that they enclosed an “ Aecount of his Demeanor,"18 which 
account, however, has not been preserved. The letter reached Hugli on the 26th 
November 1677, Matthias Vincent was then at Balasor, and Edward Reade was in 
charge of the factory. He and his colleagues decided to refor Harding's case to thei: 
superior. The entry in the Hugli Diary of the 26th November runs as follows 19;—« This 
day we haveing received an atestation frome Cassumbuzar Concerning James ia 
peremtory refuseing to Copie out the Honoble. Companies Bookes or doeing what was 
ordered him by the Cheife there in the said service &ca., as per said appeares, and their 

" Factory Reconls, Hugli, Vol. VII. Peery anaes Hugli: Vol. Iv. 

Ibid, प Factory Records, Kasimbasar, Vol, 1. 

^ dbid. 19 Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 
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complaint of him some daies since received, he being sent for thence and arrived hither, 
to discourage others his fellow servants frome the like, forbad him the Honoble. Companies 
table and ordered him to be ready to proceed on one of the Honoble. Companies sloopes to 
Ballasore where he should be examined on these and other matters laid to his charge.” 

Accordingly, Harding was sent to Balasor, where, at a Consultation held on the 14111 
December 1677,29 he was first examined regarding the accusations of blasphemy brought 
against him in the preceding August. The Council consisted of Matthias Vineent, four 
factors, and three captains of Company's ships, 

“James Harding haveing been accused of severall Blasphemous Tennets, of which 
attestations have been sent up to the Fort [Fort St. George, Madras], he was called before 
the Councell and examined before them concerning his present adherancy to the said 
Tennets, Vizt. 

1. Being asked whither he beleived that when the body died the soule still lived 
in everlasting bliss or Missery, or whither he beleived it dyed with the bods 

He answered that he was in doubts about it, but being further pressed to give his 
possitive answer, he replyed that he would give noe answer. 

2. Being asked whither he beleived there were thres persons of the holy Trenity,22 

To which he refused to give an answer. 

4. Being asked whither he had affirmed, as he is accused, that when our blessed 
Saviour was upon earth that there was noe God in heaven and that Moses and Elias 
were there, 

To this also he refused to give an answer, 

4. Being further asked whither he denied the truth of the Holy Seripture, and that 
they were much corrupted by passing through the hands of Papists, &ca., and that he - 
affirmed that they were compiled by a few of unlarned and Ienorant Fishermen. 

The which he denyes. 

This shewes that he can deny what he does not hold, and that the three first 
opinions, since he will give noe answer to them, are in effect held by him. 

However, he, the said James Harding, haveing desired to give in his answer in 
& paper concerning the three afforesaid abominable Tennets, the Councell and Commanders 
though[{t] fitt to give him 3 hours time to bring in said paper: which, if sattisfactory, 
wee should consider what Issue to put to this case, but if otherwise, we are all of opinion 
that he ought to be sent to Fort St. George there to answer it to the Worshipfull Agent 
and Councell.” 

At a second sitting of the Council at Balasor, on the afternoon of the same day, 
= James Harding brought in a paper to the Councell, which he pretended to be an answer 
to the accusations upon which he was examinied in the morning, but upon perusall, both 
the Councell and Commanders were soe farr from thinkeing it an answer that they 
judge [it] to be raither a continuation of the obstinacy he expressed in the morning, 
wherefore they unanimusly concluded that this paper and his accusation be sent with 
him to Fort St. George,” 

It is unfortunate that “this paper” is missing, and consequently no opinion can 
be formed of Harding's justification of his conduct. He was probably sent forthwith 
to Madras, for, in an abstract of a letter to the Company, from the Council at Fort 








च Muggleton's Divine Looking-Glass taught that the distinction of the Three Persons of the 
Trinity is merely nominal. 
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St. George, dated 27th January 1678, is the remark2? “James Hardin sent from the 
Bay for crimes, &ca., and Valentine Nurse that came from thence are both at the Fort, 
concerning which they await the Companys orders.” 

Harding appears to have remained in an anomalous position throughout 1678, for in 
January 1679, although his mame occurs as a writer in a list of the Company's Servants 
at Fort St. George,** he is placed last and no “degree” is assigned tohim, On the 27th 
February 1679 he applied to be reinstated in Bengal or allowed to remain in India as a 
freeman. His request was taken into consideration on the ‘4rd March, Streynsham 
Master, Agent and Governor, presiding?‘ ——“ Upon reading a Paper given in by James 









Harding the 27th February (which time did not permit to doe on that day) it was 


Resolved to give him for Answear that the Councell did not thinke fitt to settle him 

in Bengale, and therefore, according to his desire, they doe quitt him of the Honble. 

Companys service to remaine a freeman. As for the Arreares of his Sallary, and Rupees 

41: 134 खा, he pretends to be stopt out of his dyett mony, when they are satisfied thorein 

from the Chief and Councell in Bangale, they shall take further order about it.” 

Meanwhile, the Court had written,23 “In yours of the 27th of January [1678], The 
first thing Wee meet with unanswered is your expectance of our directions concerning 
two disorderly persons, Nurse and Harding, which is That you send them home by this 
shipping, and for the future, never let any suspended Person remaine upon our charge 
after his suspension.” The only comment on these orders is contained in the abstract 
of a letter from Fort St. George to the Company of the 27th January 1680, in which 
the Council remark, “‘Mr Nurse and Harding [are] in a poor condition, but nat now 
at the Companys charge."** Jt is to be presumed that Harding remained at Fort 
St. George throughout 1680 and part of 1681, but there is no allusion to him, unless he 
35 included in the remark in the Court's letter of the 5th January 1681.27 “ Wee shall 
alow nothing to Mr Nurse or any such disorderly persons, and wee expect your care 
to prevent their being in our Houses, or at our Tables, to be an ill example to others, or 
any charge to us.” 

Finding no prospect of employment in Madras, James Harding decided to return to 
Bengal. He apparently left Fort St. George without permission, and made his way 
to Hugli, and thence to Kasimbazar, whence he had been so stimmarily ejected in 1677. 
His arrival is noted on the 25th November 1681.28 Job Charnock, who had succeeded 
to the chiefship of Kasimbazar, took Harding under his protection and gave him employ- 
ment, but the ex-writer's contentions disposition soon again brought him into trouble. 
At a Consultation held on the 31st May 1682.29 during a visit of inspection by Matthias 
Vincent, "James Harding, who absented himself on some occasions, being called and 
severely checked for his comeing up without lisence, as also fighting in the factory. and 
admonished to be[have] more quietly, Mr Charmmock owning him as his particuler scrvant, 
was thought fitt to be lett remaine some time longer, on his good behaviour 1 this 
Factory.” 

= Fuctory Records, Miscellancous, Vol. 3a. 

= Mackenzie MSS., Vol. LI, p. 105 (copied of Madras Records), 

: * Diary and Consultation Book af Fort St. George 1670-80. . (Printed copies of Madras Records), 
= General Letter to Fort St. George of the 3rd J 79. Leiter Book ष 
ण 1 Lr Bata Vp. 20 
* Kasimbazar Diary. Factory Records Kasimbazar, Vol, 1. ai eit 
= Factory Records, Kasimbacar, Vol, If, 
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Before this report of Harding's misdoings reached the Court, they had written to 
Bengal, ordering that, if found deserving of their favour, he should be given another 
chance to serve the Company**.—* If you find Mr Jamss Harding (who hath for sevrall 
years pasa'd been in our service) diligent, able and faithfull in our concerns, We would 
have you give him incouragament as he shall be found to deserve.” This change in 
the Court's attitude towards Harding may be due to an appeal on his behalf from their 
valued and trusted servant, Job Charnock, But as all the time-servers then in Bengal 
were directly antagonistic to Charnock, anyone under his protection was sure to be 
singled out for attack, whether innocent or guilty. Agent William Hedges, who was ap- 
pointed supervisor of affairs in al in 1682, was especially inimical to Charnock. He 
was at Kasimbazar in October 1682%1 and again in April 1683, when his Diary for the 
17th of that month contains the following entry ;—*? “ Harding accused, Upon infor- 
mation given me by moat of the factory that James Harding, now entertained by 
Mr Charnock as his servant, had formerly bin dismist the Honble. Company's Service for 
Blasphemy and Athisticall tenetts, and that he was a person notoriously scandalous both 
in life and conversition (Goorze Pitman, a Throwster, offering to depose that he saw said 
Harding lye with Mr Elliotts woman slave), I ordred him not to eat at the Company's 
table, and reproved Mr Charnock for entertaining so vitious a person ; to which he gave 
me the hearing with little or no reply, resolving, I suppose, to satistie me for the present, 
antl admitt him again as soon as [ leave the factory,”’ 

Three days later a pstitioa agiinst Harding was pressnted to the Agent.”’ This was 
signed by all those who were in opposition to Charnock, 

“This day [20th April 1683] was presented a Petition of Allen Catchpoole, John 
Threder, Samuell Langley, George Pitman and George Stone, complaining of one James 
Harding, a mo.t Turbulent, violent-spirited fellow, in the following words, viz. 

= Sheweth That in the factory of Cassumbuzar there is one James Harding, a person 
who was formerly dismist the Honble. Company's service for Blasphemy and Athisticall 
tenetts, and since he hath bsen here, hath evidenced himself to be a person of a most 
unquictt turbulent Spiritt, having all along bin a great disturber of the peace and quiet 
of this factory, and hath often bred differences amongst us; and for the future we can 
hope no better from a Person of his irreligious and scandalous principles, he having lately 
bin taken in fornication with a slave wench of John Elliotts, as is attested and ready 
to be deposed on oath by George Pitman, one of your petitioners, and divers other 
misdemeanors the said James Harding hath committed. We do therefore humbly request 
your Worship &ca. to take the premises into consideration, and ease us of this incon- 
veniency: and that this our Petition may be entred into your Dyary. And your 
Petitioners shall pray &ca.” 

21 April 1683. ‘‘Mr Catchpoole’s &ea. Petition was taken into consideration, 
ancl after full examination, and hearing all parties, James Harding was found guilty of all 
that was alledged in the Petition, and ordred forthwith to be dismist the Honble. Com- 
pany’s Factory, but intercession being made by Mr Charnock for his continuance with 
him some time, to help him draw out and transcribe his Account, liberty was given him 
the said Harding to एना 113 in the Factory till the 28th instant.”24 

Si Lotter to “The Bay “ of 27th October 1632, Litter Book, Vol. VIL, p. 103, 
21 Diary of William Hedges, Factory Recards, Miscellaneous, Vol. XV, p, 274, 
ॐ Ibid, p. 55. 
ॐ Ibid, pp. 56-57. 
2॥ [bid p. 57. 
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Accordingly, Harding left Kasimbazar on or about the time prescribed, and in July 
1683 was at Hugli, when Hedges did not seruple to we him as a tool whereby to gain 
information to be used to Charnock's disadvantage. “I had some discourse,” he writes 
on the 28th July, with Mr James Harding, who being in hopes of [rejadmission into the 
Company's Service, confest to me very freely that all the Accusations laid against 
Mr Thredder, concerning the great gains and advantage he makes by overweight of Silke 
was certainly true, and often complain'd of by the Merchants to Mr Charnock, who alwayes 
past it by, and took no notice of it. 

“Mr Harding farther informed me that the relation given me at Cassumbuzar of the 
5 bales of Silke, proffered to be sould to the Company (which was produced, of over weight 
of silke gain'd from the Merchants) was certainly true, and complaind of to Mr Charnock, 
who at first seem'd concern'’d, but soon past it over. That he was not so confident and 
well assured of Mr Barker's infidelity as he was of Mr Threder’s, but this much he knew, 
that all the business of the Warehouse was done and performed by Mr Barker, and that 
he had heard there was a certain agreement between Threder and Barker, the latter being 
to receive a certain summe in lieu of all profits, and was confident Barker was no such 
fool as to hold his tongue without considerable advantage. 

“ Continuing my discourse with the said Mr Harding, 1 desired to know the reason why 
Mr Charnock was 80 cross to me, and thwarting every thing I propos’d or did for the 
Company's service, who replied Mr Charnock had no other reason for hissodoemng but 
that he looked upon himselfe as disoblig’d by you ot your first arrivall, for not turning ont 
Mr Catchpoole at his request, and was thereupon resolv’d to blast and to frustrate all 
your actions and proceedings 4s much as he could, and never to Councell or assist: you more 
in any thing as long as he lived.™ 

That Harding could stoop to turn on his form2r protector and so basely repay his 
kindness, shows him to have been unwort-1y of any support and to have richly deserved 
the ultimate fate that befell him. However, he reaped no benefit from his attempt to 
make friends with his patron's opponents. On the Sth October 1683, at a Consultation 
held at Hugli, William Hedges presiding, his request for reinstatement was negatived.™ 

‘Mr James Harding having severall times petition’d that he might againe be enter- 
tained inthe Honble. Companys service, according to their order in the Generall Letter of 
the 27th of October 1682," wherein they say, if he be found diligent, able and faithfull, 
he may have such preferment as we thinke he may deserve, ‘twas this day taken into 
consideration, and I having declared that the said Mr Harding had tolldme = . = that 
Mr Threder had much wrong'd the Company in his charge of Warechousekeeper at 
Cassumbuzar, and afterwards refuse] to testifie the same when demanded of him at 
Cassumbuzar and the business of Mr Threder upon examination, the question being putt 
whether the said Mr Harding should be received into the Companys Service, ‘twas carried 
in the negative.” 

Having failed in his object, Harding had the effrontery to return to his quondam 
supporter, greatly to the wrath of Hedges, who writes, under date the 27th October 1683, 
“The last night Mr James Whateon desired a Dustick [dastak, pass] of me for a Budgera 
[bajra, barge] with some Persian fruit to Cassumbuzar. When the boat was putting off 
Mr Watson orderd the chiefe Boatman or mangee (manjhi] totakein Mr Harding and 
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= Diary of William Hedges, Factory Records, Misvcllancous, Vol. XV, pp. 71-72 
4 Ibid, po. 0-01 म See ant. p. 83. 
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carry him to Cassumbuza>. The maagee refusing todoe it without my order, Mr Watson 
struck him twice, and forced him to take him in, Thus, by the Countenance and sinister 
practices of Mr Beard is the Companys Honour and my Authority slighted and contemnd ; 
otherwise they would as soon eat fire as attempt to doe it, would he stand by me 
and not argue and dispute my Authority, and as much as in him lyes render it contemp- 
11018. This scandalous unfaithfull Person Harding is now sent up to serve Mr Chamock, 
in dispight of me, though God he praised, I live in honour and esteem, whilst Charnock, 
Harvy and Beard are the most despicable Persons to the Government and Native 
merchants that ever Lived in the Countrey.""5 

There is no moans of ascertaining the reasons which led Charnock to take back 
Harding and eventually to get him reinstated in the Company's service. It is probable 
that the pleasure of thwarting Hedges and the want of skilled help at Kasimbazar were 
both factors in the case. At any rate, on the 19th September 1684, Harding was 
re-entertsined, this time with the standing of senior merchant, and apparently by the 
authority, and with the consent, of the then Agent John Beard, who had succeeded the 
now disgraced Hedges. In November, Harding was acting as “ provitionall second,” 7. ¢., 
as Accountant, at Kasimbazar, At that time, the Council at Hugli wrote to Charnock, 
५५ Wee greatly want your books ending Aprill 1684. Wee have heard they were some 
months behind at Mr Barkers death, occationed by Mr Cudworths long sickness and 
desease, but hope there hath been such diligence applyed to them by Mr Harding that by 
this tims he hath brought them up, it being near a month since he hath had them in hand,” 

The year 1685 passed quietly as far as Harding was concerned, or, if not, no 
reference to his quarrels found their way into the Consultation Book of the factory. 
He had not, however, become any more obliging or anxious to please his employers, for 
in May of that year, on being urged to make up the accounts expeditions!y, he declined 
to exert himself unduly!) :—“ Mr James Harding bsing pressed to a apeedy Conclusion 
of making up the Accounts of this Factory, and to resolve when he might be able 
to doe them, gave this Answer, Vizt: that he thought he might be able to doe them in 4 or 
5 months time, but could not be possitive, by reason of the dayly impediments he 
meett[s] withall, as for want of a Peon to sit upon the door to call the Writers, as allsoe 
from the Rainy weather and mighty tempests which dayly happen, whereby he saith 
he is often forced to leave of writinz, all which have, he saith, and will, mightly hinder 
him, especially the latter of this season, the rayny time being now coming in.” 

The only other mention of Harding in 1635 is in connection with his examination of 
the accounts of John Threader,*- who was proved to have “ wronged” the Company 
while he was warehousekeeper at Kasimbazar. Threader’s dismissal and the death of his 
successor left the accounts in “ great confusion."’ These were set right by Harding, who 
appears to have been a good anid capable worker when he chose. He continued to hold his 
post at Kasimbazar after Charnock's departure in 1686, and he even had charge of the 
factory for a few months.? At the end of the year his downfall came. The Court of 
Committees had now had time to receive and peruse the various charges against him, and 
on the [0 January 1686, they wrote as follows to Fort St. George* -—"We find by: 








ॐ Diary of William Hedges, Facfory Records, Miscellancouse, Vol. XV, pp. 97-95. 

ॐ Factory Records, Miscellaneous, Vol. 34, 

Letter of 4th Nov. 1684, Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. VI. 

1 Factory Records, Kasimbazar, Vol. IV, p. 12. © एच, pp. 145, 149, 

0 Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 1४, pp. 43, 70, 131. Letter Book, Vol, VIII, p. 47. 
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severall Consultation bookes remaining with us that Mr James Harding, who is now 
employed in our factory at Cassumbuzar, hath for ten years past been under a very ill 
Character, We desire therefore that you cause examination to be had concerning him, 
and if you shall find it true, we would have him dismissed Our Service.” 

Whether Charnock, who had succeeded as Agent in Bengal, took action in con- 
sequence of these directions, or on account of the ^" Complaint ` of the “ whole factory ” at 
Kasimbazar on the 12th August, is uncertain, but in December he wrote to Madras,** an- 
nouncing Harding's dismissal from the Company's service and his expulsion from Bengal. 

On his arrival at FortSt. George, whither he was sent to be examined, Harding at 
once applied for arrears of salary, and the matter was debated in Consultation, on the 
27th January 1687, by President William Gyfford and CouncilA°—* Mr James Harding 
having desired us to take into consideration his Sallary Since the time the President and 
Councill in the Bay reentertain'd him in the Right Honble, Companys Service, which was 
the 19th of September 1684, to the 27th August last, when the Agent and Counoill had 
dismist him, as per their Letter of the 15th of last month, referring him to us, and paid 
him Two Hundred Rupees for his late Service at Cassimbuzar, and wee finding him 
to bee of Senior Merchants degree all that time, It is order'd that he be paid after 
the rate of Forty pounds per annum, deducting what he has already received, and likewise 
to peruse their Diary, when it comes, to know the cause of his dismission, they having 
said nothing about it in their said Letter, and then to consider what to doe with him ; 
but at present to remaine as he is.” 

In their letter to the Company of the 7th February, the Fort St. George Council reported 
the dismissal of Harding and their intention to “examine his complaints**.” On the 14th 
March, they wrote to Job Charnock*##—“ Mr. Harding, we have paid him his sallary at 
£40 peraunum = = .- deducting the 200rs. you paid him for his service at Cassambuzar, 
but he says there is still something due to him on that account of the usuall account 
[sic] of servants wages. If it he soe, pray advise us, and what it is, and he shall receive 
it here,” 

The papers containing the charge against Harding are not extant, but their contents 
can be gathered from the Consultation which took place at Fort St. George after their 
receipt, on the 12th September 1687, from Bengal." 

“Me James Harding arriving here the 17th of January past from Bengall, under the 
Agent and Councills suspention, twas sometime after taken into Consideration by the 
late President and Councill and then concluded, as per their Consultation of the 27th 
of January last, that the suspention should continue, till such time as they could bee 
rightly informed of the charge against him, which arriving but lately, wee have perused, 
and find that during his whole continuance in the Bay, he has deported himself 
very disrispectfully to his superiors, and litigiously to his equalls, and imperiously 
to his inferiors, as by their complaint at Cassambuzar of the whole Factory of 27th 
Angust 1686. Notwithstanding which, in consideration of his poverty and long standing 
in India, wee have offered to readmit him into the Right Honble. Companies Service and 
give him such employment as should be suitable [to] his station and capacity, all which he 
rejected, and would bring us to his capitulation and tearmes, as also that we must engage 
and secure him from the Right Honble. Companies future displeasure for his former 
troublesome miscarryages, or to permit him to go home for England, the first of which 

i later of 150k = Lid. =n ees 

& Factory Records, Fort St. Geerge, Vol. IV, p. 304. 


i Fac'ory Records, Mia-elanteus, Vol. 3१. “ Factory Reeorda, Hugli, Vol. XI, 
५ Mackenzie MSS., Vol, LIV, pp. 220-230, (copiza of Madras Records). 
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being out of our power, we could not deny him the latter, and the Secretary is order'd 
to give Captain Robert Strangrome, Commander of the Loyall Adventure, an order to 
receive him as a Passenger for England, on the Right Honble. Companies account with 
his necessaries.” 

Harding, however, did not avail himself of the permission to proeecd to England, 
but remained in Madras to give more trouble, and he was therefore still in India when 
further instructions regarding him from the Court of Committees reached Madras. The 
^ complaint " against him at Kasimbazar in the previous August seems to have been 
caused by a “paper” which he issued, attacking Job Charnock and otbers in authority 
in Bengal. On receipt of the various Diaries and Proceedings for the year 1686, the Court 
wrote to Fort St. George:— “Mr Hardings vile Paper delivered you, containing such 
base Reflections on our most worthy Generall, was 50 unfitt for you to receive, that it was 
a sufficient matter of it self for you to ground an accusation of him as guilty of a 
high misdemeanor, for which he ought to have been roundly fined to the Company, and 
detained in prison untill he had paid it; and till you can come to this method of pro- 
epedings against insolent men, We never expect any rood government among you. Our 
hopes are Sir John Diggs bring your Law Courts, and especially our Court of 
Admiralty, into such a good order! that there shall be more decorum and duty paid 
to Superiours by Inferiors, or immediate punishment inflicted by fine or otherwise, upon 
the Place, as there is at Batavia, and that you will trouble us no more with such kind of 
Delinquents, otherwise then with the Relation of the punishment you have inflicted and 
the cause that moved you thereto.” 

Before the ship bearing this letter was out of home waters, Harding had reiterated his 
accusations against Charnock and had been called to account at a Consultation, on the 6th 
October 1687.57 

“Mr James Harding having given in 4 paper to the President and Councill, एला 
ealled to examination thereupon, he way commanded what he had to offer in the Right 
Honble, Companies behalf, and who those persons were he reflects upon in his said paper 
that had disserved the Right Honble. Company, which he desired he might have time 
to declare in writing, which was granted him, and promised to be brought in next 
Consultation day. He was also desired to acquaint the Councill if he had anything to offer 
to the disadvantage of the Right Honble. Companies affairs, or could discover any wrong 
done tiem, and we would enquire inte itt and doe them right therein, tho Mr Harding 
seems unworthyly to question itt, and causelessly to reflect upon us; but detraction and 
turbulency are his Province, agreeing with no man, 707 ever contented in any station or 
condition, and wee doubt never will, having had theoffer of severall cood employ ments from 
us, with much friendly good advices, which was chiefly from the consideration of his long 
service and poverty. But nothing will take impression upon him but his wilful humor.” | 

Copy of Mr Hardings paper. 

To the Honble, Elihu Yale, President and Governour of the Coast of Choromancell, 
Bay of Bengall and Sumatra, &ca Councill. 

The 20th Ultimo, in a Petition, I desired to be secured from the detriment and 
Forgeries hatched against me by certain malitious persons in Bengall, who are notoriously 
guilty of high misdemeanors, especially the Right Worshipfull Job Charnock, Agent. 
Tft I cannot be heard in the Right Honble. Companies hehalf. nor in my own, it is for no 





OE  _ _ ~~~] ~ 
` उ Letter dated 28th September 1687, Letter Book, Vol. ^ [11 ५/५. 
51 ‘The “ Companica Commission to Sir John Biggs to be Judge of the Courts of Judicature at 
Fort St. George" was dated 22nd October 1686. Letrer Hook, Vol. VUI, pp. 291-252. 
St Afackensie MSS., Vol. LIV, pp, 238-290 (copies of the Diary and Consultation Beoks of Fort 
St. George, wanting among the India Office Records). 
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purpose to stay longer here, thereby to suffer any ways the loss of my right, as heretofore 
in Mr Vincents and Mr. Littletons time, hy their ill tricks, Should itt not be your Honor 
&ea pleasure firmly to settle me, according to my request in the forementioned paper, I am 
compelled, through discouragements and matters of very great import to the Honble. 
Company to go home upon the Loyall Adventure, desiring copy of the Consultation and 
what elce here on Register that relates to mee. The oppressions and Tyranies over me 
in India have been s0 many that I cannot [pay] for 40 long a Voyage as 1 am inclined, 
I entreat your Honor &ca upon this weighty occation, which so much concernes the Right 
Honble. Companies interest, therefore to pay me my Sallary and Chamber rent. I never 
doubted the first, because it was absolutely promised me, with other encouragements, 
till further orders from England about mee, and that your Honor &ca also please to put 
in such provisions aboard as in such cases some others has had, that I may not be 
subject to the abuses of any belonging to the ship I embarque on, nor want necessary 
refreshment at Sea. If the Right Honble. Company disapproved of these disbursements 
(a3 1 know they will not) on my account, | will oblige myself to have itt deducted out 
of my arrears, which is considerable, all which I leave to your speedy consideration and 
determination, remaining, Honble. Sir &ca ca, Your most humble Servant, Jaw 
Harvie, Madras, 010) October 1687. 

The explanation, promised by Harding to be produced “ next Consultation day” does 
not appear, nor did he sail for England that year. He is next heard of in August 1688, 
when he petitioned the Fort St. George Council to be allowed to go home in the Bengall 
Merchant, and “twas granted him, provided he pay 26 Pagodas according to the Right 
Honble. Companyes positive orders."** After this date Harding's name disappears 
from the Company's Records until December 1691, when at a Consultation held at Fort 
St. George, there is a note of the readmission of a ‘James Harding” into the Company's 
service! As the only other Harding, who has been traced among the Company's servants 





in the period 1670 to 1690, is # sea Captain, the remark presumably applies to the ~ 


dismissed “senjor merchant, but as there are no copies of Consultations for the year 
1691 at the India Office, details regarding the entry are unobtainable. Neither does 
Harding's name occur in any later Consultations noted in the Madras Preas List. If he 
returned to England in the Bengall Merchant in 1688, it seems strange that there is no 
mention either of any enquiry into his conduct, or remark as to his reinstatement, or 
petition on his part for redress of grievances. It seems more probable that he remained 


in India and died immediately after his readmission to the Company's service. Neither his | 


will nor any allosion to his concerns has been discovered, and his end therefor ९, 15 as 
unsatisfactory to his biographer as his personality must Lave been to these compelled to 
share his company, 

To chronicle a career like Harding's may seem an unnecessary waste of time. But 
there is ample justification for perpetuating his memory and that of other BOL portant: 
subordinate servants of the East India Company in the seventeenth century. The 
vicissitudes of such subordinates form intensely human documents, and give an accurate 
picture of English society in India in those days. The details unearthed in the course 
of tracing the life of any one individual, though often uninteresting and irritatingly 
prolix, yet throw considerable light on the Companys system of government and on their 
methods of dealing with their cfficials, And, as regards the “ Worthy " whose inglorious 
‘tions have just been reviewed, so little has hitherto been printed regarding the “ Bay ” 
factories of 1670 to 1700 that any additional matter extracted from original sources 
0 6 value to the student of the history of the English in Bengal. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
= By ४. RANGACHARI, 1.4., 1.7, MADRAS, 
(Continued from p. 56.) 
The Mistakes of Nelson and Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar.—onid. 
Mr. Nelson says that, besides the land tax or rent proper, the Ryots had to pay a 
plough tax (érvinei), a ferry duty on the occasion of crossing rivers, a police tax for the 
maintenance of security and free service to the king on the occasions of building temples 
or constructing and repairing public utilitarian works, and so on. It is difficult to say 
whether these impositions were, as Nelson gays, on agriculturists alone. It is not 
improbable that most of them were non-agricultural, and that such of them as were 
agricultural were included in the 50 per cent assessment 
Regarding the other taxes it only needs to be mentioned that they can be divided into 
@lasses,—namely taxes on various profeasions and incomes, octroi duties and custome, and 
pearl fisheries. The professional tax was singularly elaborate and inquisitorial. It 
evidently reached every class of the population and every art of life. The weaver had 
to pay a small tax on each loom,3? the merchant had to pay a certain proportion of his 
profits and the keeper of?! a mill of his earnings: goldsmiths?* and masons, barbera and 
labourers of all sorts had their share. The all-pervading nature of the taxation can be 
realised from the fast that the washermaa®¢ had to pay something for the use of the stones 
on which he washed his clothes in tanks and rivers, To use the eloquent language of 
Nelson,** “every weaver's loom paid so much per annum; and every iron-smelter’s furnace ; 
every oil-mill ; every retail shop; every house oseupied by an artificer ; and every indigo 
vat, Every collector of wild honey was taxed ; every maker and seller of clarified butter : 
every owner of carriage bullocks, Even stones in the beds of rivers used by washermen 
to beat clothes on, paid a small tax,” The contributions*’ made by the merchants (nertis), 
the weavers (Laikblars), the shopkeepers (vésigars), the oil-Varigars and other classes 
who formed “the eighteen communities " were called paftatai-dyam, patialai-niliyam 
midavirajti, sammddam, sekku, atiai-sammadam, piraya-chchemadam, Laiyérpu, danndyak- 
kar-magamai, etc. The total amount of these imposts is not exactly known; but from an 
inseription®? of early 15th century which fixes their contributions to a temple in place of 
the state, we have reasons to believe that they amounted to two panams per year on each 
individual and two patams on each loom. Mr, Krishna Sastri surmises that this amount 
"° apparently covered all the taxes payable” by them.” Another inscription of the same 
year and place, however, tells us that the s!Mdnattér (managers) of the temple remitted, 
after a consultation with the revenue authorities, the sum of 6 panams, which they 
used to take In excess from the Aajktolars as vaial-panam, “ but® collected, as before, 


© Madras Bp, Rep. 1903-9, p. 115 ; (hid 1911, p. 83 ; Mya. Gasr., 1, p, 584. 

€+ S. Ind. Insona., I, pt. I, p. 83. | 

* Sometimes these were specially exempted. In the time of Sadaiiva Raya the barbers through- 
out the Empire were relieved from the necessity to pay tax. 

5. Ind. Inaens., 1. + I, p. 82 ; Mys, Gazr,, 1p _ #84. 

श Madura Manual; Mys. Gazr., 1, 584-585 : Madura Gazr., 173-81. 

= See Ep. Rep. 1911, 7. 53. (Insen, 22] of 1910). For an interesting reference to the tax on ol mill in 
hola times, eee 1010, 1910, p. T4. 

5 Inson. 293 of 1910, See Bp. Rep. 1911, p. 83. The inscription belonga to the reign of Bukkea II. 
and dated 5. 1320. | 

 % Tbid. p. 83. 

श Insen, 294 of 1910. Ibid, p. 83. An inscription of Prince Pottappiyardyar about the middle of the 
13th tury A, D. (No. 300 of 1909) mentions the following assessments, Six parame for one year on 
each mop ‘keeper, on each loom of the Aaikkjiar, on each loom of the #iliyar, and on each oil-monger. 
See Ep. Rep., 1910, p. 95. 
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3 panams from each family of ? Kachchavea-Vaniyar, 3 payams from each family of 1 
Sivan-padavar (Sembadavar), 40 panams on cloths and 4 towards kattigai-kamkhay.” The 
idaigai and valaigai varis were paid by the people of the idaagat and valaigai castes ae 
the ndadutalavirikkai® or police rate by all communities; the seffiydr-magamai by the 
voluntary gift of the Settis; the a/léyamdnyam and adi-kaéin on each shop opened in 
markets. The purchase and sale of cattle,®! the manufacture of salt, the catching and sale 
of fish in tanks and rivers, the cutting of fuel in forests,—all these were subject to taxa- 
tion. Even marriage was a source of income. Every labourer,®? again, was bound to 
serve the king freely for a period in the year. That the king attached a good deal of 
importance to free service (velti-vari) is clear from an inscription of the 15th century 
at Tirukkattuppalli, which says that the king gave away to the temple of that place 
“about 40 to 45 different taxes which appear to have been generally collected by the 
palace at that period,” except the veffiwari. Nor is this surprising in an age when the 
_ eonatruction of public works was a criterion of royal greatness and popular prosperity, and 
when there was a mania for such works among kings and governors, among Polygars and 
even petty chiefs. 
The Octrol duties and customs. 

The octroi duties and customs were evidently levied at fixed places and at tixed rates 
on all merchandise and provisions, ‘The rates must have varied with variations of weight, 
of commodities and of the distance traversed. From stray and incidental notices in the 
chronicles we find, as Nelson did, that the usual octroi duty on paddy was one fanam on 
every eight podis or bags. In modern phraseology, he says, it is equal toa duty of 2} 
pence on every 400 lbs. Here Nelson is quite correct in taking the fanom to be the small 
silver coin of that name; but it is difficult to see how he arrived at the value 2}d. As 
16 fazams®° were equal to a pagoda, the favam must have been equal to between 34 and 
4 pence. Mr, Nelson evidently depended on some local variation, According to Wilks the 
customs duties in Mysore? were of three kinds,—the sthaldddya or those levied on goods 
imported to be sold at one place; the margdddya or duties on goods in transit ; and ऋत 
milddiys ०८ duties exported to foreign countries. “All kinds of goods, even firewood 
and straw, paid these duties, excepting glass rings, brass pots and soap-balls.’ The same 
system should have prevailed in Madura. Itis not improbable that the mémildddya of 
Madura®’ included sea-customs also: but we can well believe with Nelson that the 
customs were chiefly land customs, The sea was entirely under the control of the Portu- 
guese and though they were bound to pay certain duties at®* Tuticorin and elsewhere, the 
incom: that the State could have derived from them was perhaps small and precarious. 


The Pearl Fisheries. 
The pearl fisheries, which were an object of greedy competition especially among foreign 
exploiters, at first the Portuguese and then the" Dutch, and were extensively car- 

















9 See Madr, Ep. Rep., 1913, p. 130 ; (^, 1911, p, $3; Insen, 215 of 1910 says that the Pajjia and 
the Vanzivara nest ere rd claimed to collect the taxes from them belonged to the Idaigais. 
. = # ष्क 1 | # PP. ts ~ 

al Wilks’ ‘Mysore. The description of the Vijayanagar taxation in Mysore oan be taken to complete- 

ly apply to Madura also, = 
Ep. Rep. 1913, p. 190. श्च See note 78 Mysore Gaz, I. 

4 For on excoodingly interesting regulation regarding marine mercantile onterprise by King G Gabap at 
Déva of Warangal in the 13th century see Ep Rep., 1910, p. 197. [t is not improbable that similar policy 
guided other powers in later times ; but no definite and dogmatic statement ig possible, 

” Sea Manual of <, Canara, p. 68-9, The Portuguese made themselves masters of the whole trade of 
the West coast and exacted tribute from all the const porta. Riima Raya found their assistance na 
valuable that in 1547 he executed a treaty with them under which the whole of the export and import 
4 eal shor १ on age hands of the Portuguese factors, | 

Mm For an excellent historical summary of the Portuguese and Dutch trade, soo Mr. J. प्रर 
Sazred Chank of India, 4-5. z and Duteh trade all's 
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ried from Cape Comerin to the Pamban, were naturally a lucrative source of revenue. The 
conch shells also which were abundant in the coast were held as the royal monopoly ; and 
as they were highly valued in Bengal and elsewhere for ornamental purposes, they were 
largely exported, the Karta gaining high profits out of the transaction. It is difficult to 
estimate the real amount which these taxes brought to the treasury, but Nelson roughly 
estimates it at a little more than one-eighth of the land revenue and one-ninth of the total 
income of the State,—at about £131,000. It is a plausible conclusion, when we remem ber 
that the taxes, other than agricultural, which the people had to pay, were more numerous 
than lucrative, and thus erred against a fundamental canon of taxation, 
The smallness of Niik expenditure when compared with the Income,—lIts causes. 

Passing on to the department of expenditure, we have first to note, with Nelson,! that 
it was very small when compared with the income, The reasons for this were manifold, 
First the Naik military expenditure was highly economical. There was indeed a standing 
army at his disposal, and there was also, throughout the kingdom, a chain of castles and 
fortresses, a number of military stations which had to be garrisoned with men, horses and 
elephants ; but the standing army was small as there was no necessity, on accuunt of the 
military obligations of the provincial rulers, Polygars and vassal chiefs, for the mainten- 
ance of a large army in the capital; and inerpensive, because the army consisted not of 
professional soldiers, but of agriculturists who had to give up the plough in favour of the 
aword in time of war; and who were paid not in money but in lands, which were probably 
exempt from taxation,—an arrangement always economical to the State. When omergen- 
cies arose the Dalavai used to issue orders to the rulers of provinces and Polygars to 
gather an army. These communicated the mandate to the headmen of villages and towns,? 
and almost every able-bodied man was enlisted for service. In this way an adequate but 
inexpensive army was mobilized at a short notice, Another cause of the inexpensive 
nature of the military department was the absence of a navy in the Naik kingdom. It is 
true that the Vijayanagar emperors and their governors had the title of Lords of the Three 
Oceans, and it is true that the necessity to defend an extensive coast and frequent 
engagements with Ceylon, seem to favour the idea of the maintenance of a navy ; but no 
definite statement to that effect is found anywhere. The want of a navy seems to have 
been a real weakness, and mainly responsible for the growing ascendancy of the European 
nations which were taking, at this time, = new interest in India and Indian affairs. 

Thore were other circumstances which contributed to the great disproportion between 
revenue and expenditure. The administrative system was, as has been already said, in 
one sense very primitive and too ill-organized to be expensive. There was, as Nelson 
says, no paid civil service, no educational policy, no police organization, no judicial machi- 
nery of an elaborate nature. The royal treasury, in other words, had no necessity to 
spend much in the way of salaries to officials. There was in fact no salaried hierarchy of 
officials as in the present day. Each departmental head, each provincial chief, each per- 
«on in authority appointed hisown men and was thus individually responsible for the 
conduct of affairs; and the men so appointed were in a large number of cases paid in 
lands and not money. Educational policy was similarly conspicuous by its absence, 
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1 ‘The Madura Country, 
£ See Buchanan, 11. p. 37 for a description of the relation between the Polygars andthe ordinary 
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The primitive and inexpensive nature of the administration | 
A state policy of education 18 an entirely new idea in India, a product of the western 
system of administration and ideals of government. Inthe middle ages it was a purely 
Private concern. It was moreover a luxury, more an accomplishment than a necessity 
We can well believe that pial schools gave elementary education in every village to chil- 
dren of all castes, but this was due to the intellectual enterprise of individual men and not 
to state support. Even the little education that was thus prevalent was o Brahman 
tradition, a Brahman monopoly. With characteristic acuteness he made the best of what 
he could get and availed himself of the magnificent endowments made by the Karta to 
temples and Matis, to agrahdrams and charity-houses, Here he obtained free board 
and lodging, and free from the cares of livelihood, devoted himself to intellectual 
pursuits. Every temple or Matt became a stronghold of learning, and the sonorous chant 
of the Védds incessantly filled the atmosphere. The Jesuit authorities? describe an institu- 
tion subsidised liberally by the State in Madura, where thousands, boys as well as adults, 
received education, besides free board and lodging, and distinguished themselves as students 
of the many-sided culture of India. ‘The history of the Naik dynasty, in fact, is the history of 
Brahman ascendancy. The royal assembly witnessed frequent controversies on religious 
and literary questions, and arguments and counter-arguments mixed in incongruous jumble 
with the flattery of courtiers and the bustle of the एकता, The only educated class in the 
kingdom, the Brahmans naturally became the advisers of the crown, the officers of State 
and leaders of the paople. They were ministers, Acoountants, Fdyasams and even military 
leaders. They were supreme in secular and religious affairs, They were the spiritual 
guides of ths king, the managers of temples, the directors of the king’s charities, the 
organizers of temple festivities, and the moral guardians of the people. And on the whole 
they justified, to a marvellous degree, the responsible trust placed in them, the confidence 
of the Karta and the respect of the people. They faithfully represented the public opinion 
of the country, and served as excellent mediators between the crown and the populace, 
And all this was due to the absence of a State policy of education and of the singular faci- 
lity of the Brahman for obtaining it. The police organization was equally limited and 
inexpensive, The villages and towns had their own police officers, The Karta’s haval 
or police function was confined to the maintenance of public roads in safety and 
the keeping of peace between different villages, He generally entrusted these to the Poly- 
gars, and they received the वन्न rights for their Police duties, a plan which was both 
economical and wise. There were indeed times when the Polygars were inefficient in the 
discharge of their Laval duties and when, therefore, travelling was unsafe, trade precarious, 
and security of life and property uncertain: but the arrangement made by Visvanitha 
Was the best under the circumstances : and if under later rulers the Polygars were at times 
remiss, it was due to the incompetence of the former and not to the want of wisdom on 
the part of the founder of the dynasty. As regards justice it has been already ted out 
that every community had its own caste heads, who meted out justice to those in dispute 
in regard to social and religious matters, In the palayame the Polygars presided over the 
administration of the justice, both civil and criminal, and heard appeals from the decisions, 
village Panchayats, and in the Karta’s lands the local officers did 50. As there were no 
special law courts and as the institution of suits was often of no use to the litigan 
cases were decided by the system of ह de Robi wee BT ae pp ie By ries, the appeal to divin intervention by friends. the appeal to divine 
` १ Robert de Nobili, . | 
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intervention by the swearing of a party to the truth of his case before some Karuppa or 
other deity, and lastly the appeal, to the ordeals of fire, of oil and of water. The Karta, 
it is true sat asa judge himself to hear complaints, and decided them with the aid of 
Brahman assessors and caste customs; but the difficulty of the poor people to approach 
him and to give the preliminary presents usual on occasions of royal audience made the 
king's judicial Darbar more an ornament than a useful institution, 5० far as the common 
people were concerned 
The chief items of public expenditure. 

It will be asked what the items of the Karta’s expenditure were, if the revenue was 
not expended to a large extent in matters of adminis ration. The most important item 
was, of course, the maintenance of the Karta’s standing army, which was more or less a 
safeguard against Polygar disaffection or sudden political convulsion, In Vijayanagar, 
says Nuniz,‘ nearly half of the net imperial revenues was spent in this way ; but we have 
no authority to tell us what the proportion was in Madura. A considerable proportion 
of the revenue was spent in the personal pleasures of the sovereign. The “ Karnitaka 
Karta’ was as much an epicurean as any other medimval Hindu king, as much the slave 
of pleasure as the master of his kingdom, Thousands of varahas were spent every month 
on his dresses and food, thousands on his amusements, and thousands on his women. The 
harem was a gigantic institution, containing hundreds of women and absorbing a large 
part of the revenue. In the king's palace, wine flowed freely, flatterers flourished, and 
goldsmiths were ever busy making jewels for the ladies. We do not know anything about 
Visvanatha’s personal tastes in these matters; but an equally famous ruler as he, the 
renowned Tirumal Naik, was a special sinner in this respect. The scandal of the day, as 
we shall see later on, accused him of every form of indulgence. His life-long love of plea- 
sure stimulated extravagance, and we may well believe that every other Karta distingu- 
ished himself in a similar, though less conspicuous, manner, It was adefect of the age, 
not of individual men. An even more important item of expenditure was the department 
of public works. Buildings, secular and religious, and utilitarian works like tanks and 
reservoirs, canals and choultries, were favourite channels of the Karta’s generosity ; and 
the works they have turned out in this respect, will always entitle them to the eternal 
remembrance of posterity. Everywhere throughout the peninsula, south of the Kaveri, there 
is, at every step, some monument or other, to tell us of the piety or the generosity of a 
Karta —a tank or a dam, a sluice or a canal, a charity-house or a temple, a pleasure-bower 
er an avenue. Pleasure and piety were, in short, the two things that, more than any 
thing else, characterised them; and both these resulted in the mania for buildings and 
utilitarian works, which, though in some cases unproductive and scarcely beneficial, were 
as a rule highly conducive to the welfare of the people, while they did a priceless service 
to the art and culture of the country. Architecture and sculpture, painting and music, 
jewellery and ornaments, metallurgy and other arts underwent prosperous developments, 
Literature throve, and scholars found welcome in courts, local and central. It was, in 
short, an age of culture. Herein lay the justification of the dynasty, and the justification 
of the administrative system perfected by Visvanitha and his able minister. 








त-ना णारा  ——_—— ्ागद्रक्य्स = क 1 ~~~ ~ 

३ See Forg. Empe., p. 375, but of the 60 lakhs of revenue the emperor ^" does not enjoy a larger sum 
than 26 lakhs, for the rest is spent on his horses and elephants, and foot soldiers and cavalry, whose cost 
he defraya.”’ 


1 
॥ 
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SECTION VII. 


Conclusion. 


It only remains to close our review of the remarkable career of this remarkable 
man with a consideration of the way in which he actually ruled and utilized the 
institutions of which he was the author for actual administration. And such a 
consideration shews that he was as great in doing as he was in planning. He had 
not only a head to think, but a hand to execute. He was not only an organizer, but 
# practical administrator. 

Visvanatha as a practical administrator 

His measures were so conceived as to conciliate all classes of people. The Brahmans 
were edified by his liberal gifts to them, their temples and their gods. Lands were freely 
bestowed on them, cows as well as coins; and everywhere in the south, on the 
banks of rivers or in the vicinity of temples, there grew prosperous agrahirams, 
wherein the chant of Védas and the noise of studies mingled with praises to the royal 
benefactor, Viévanatha in fact was an idol of the Brahmans, and his successors 
never forgot this. Orthodox in practice or not, they never ceased to show respect 
for orthodoxy. The agricultural people were equally gratified by Visvanitha’s solicitous 
attention to their needs and comforts. He bestowed happiness on thousands of 
homeless men by giving them lands to settle in and cultivate. The public distress which 
had been caused by the exposure of the people to the incessant rage of war and the msecu- 
rity of property, was alleviated by this paternal act. Knowing that the prosperity of an 
agricultural country depended on a good system of irrigation, he constructed two dames, 
the Perianai and Chinnanai,® in order to divert the waters of Vaigai, through # number of 
canals and water courses, to the parched-up fields around Madura. A glance at the course 
of the Vaigai will give an idea of the wisdom of Viévanitha’s choice of the sites for these 
dams. The Vaigai, it is well known, rises in the Varushanad valley, and after a few miles 
northward course receives the copious waters of the Suruli, the river which drains the 
Hanks of the Kambam valley. The junction of the Suruli makes the Vaigai a deep and 
rapid stream, flowing in a narrow channel. In its subsequent north-eastern course under 
the northern slopes of the Andipatti hills and the Nagamalais, it is further swelled by the 
perennial streams of the Varihanadi and Matjalir which rush down from the Palnis. 
Immediately after this, the river turns and begins that south-easterly course in which it 
womtinues until it reaches the sea, It is at this important turning point that Visvanatha 
eonstructed his dams. It was wise choice as by this time the river becomes full and, 
after this, it has simply to give and not take. From the dams a number of canals carned 
the waters to the banks and reservoirs excavated in almost every village. The whole 
country thus came to have a network of canals broken at imtervals by big reservoirs which 
stored water and averted droughts. The immediate result of the creation of irrigational 
facilities was an enormous increase in the area ot cultivation, im the formation of 
new villages, in population and in material prosperity. Droughts became less common 
and famines leas formidable. 

His works in Tinnevelly. 


The province of Tinnevelly also had the full advantage of these measures of construc- 
tion and consolidation. The great Niik conqueror seems to have employed the months 
which immediately followed the subjugation of the Five Piindyas in the pacification and 


> For an account of these and other च तकं त nee Madura Gazr, p. 124-8. 
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settlement of the afflicted province. Besides building the city of Tinnevelly and its suburb 
Palamkéta and furnishing it with temples, he replaced the miserable and wretched cottages 
which lined the Tambraparai banks and which had been owned by the indigenous cultiva- 
tors, by regular and well-built villages of Brahman colonists from the north. It was a 
measure most pregnant in after consequences, and the descendants of these colonists remain 
to the present day the owners of much of the best lands, and the most intelligent, influen- 
tial and cultivated® section of Hindu Society in Tinnevelly, His liberality also endowed, in 
other parts of the province, lands for Brahman agrahdrams, and his enlightened agrarian policy 
carried out as many irrigation works from the Tambraparni as from the Vaigai. The security 
of the people was also safeguarded by the establishment of a vigorous and efficient 
police 
The death and character of Visvanatha 
All this work meant ceaseless activity, restless energy, which even the iron frame of 
Viivanatha could not endure. Worn out by war and work, the cares of defence and state- 
craft, he gave up his life in the midst of his labours’ at evidently a comparatively early 
age of about 55 or 60. Enough has been said to shew that he had so regulated his beha- 
viour as to win the affection of his people and made his death keenly felt by them. He 
was an uncommon statesman with all! the elements of greatness im his character With the 
right apprehension of the needs and necessities of the times and a clear grasp of the means 
whereby they could be satisfied, he had set to work with a firm will and broadminded 
sympathy, evolved order out of chaos and a powerful kingdom out of a confused collection 
of refractory and turbulent vassal-states, into which Madura was then, owing to the degenera- 
tion of the Pandyan kings into mere phantoms of royalty, practically divided. His 
work of construction and consolidation was 20 thorough that, in spite of the frequent 
revolutions to which the country was then habituated and in spite of the incompetence of 
many of his successors, the kingdom which he established lasted for two centuries. Bold, 
active, generous, kind and tactful, Viévanitha Naik was a man of versatile talents, 
endowed with « personal magnetism which enshrined him in the hearts of his subjects, and 
enabled him to leave a deep impression on the history of south India, The best trophy 
which posterity has erected to his memory is his statue in the Vasenta Mantapa of Sunda- 
réivara’s temple in Madura, worshipped even to-<lay by numberless people, who know only 
vaguely that Maha Raja Manya Sri Visvanitha Naikan Aiyan Avergal was the great Karta 
of Madura in days of old, but who do not know how great and good he actually was. 
(To he continued.) 
= Tinnevelly Manual, p. 70, - 

T [४ has been already pointed out that he was born in the beginning of the 101 century or a decade 
before. He could not have been more than 60 ab the time of his death in 1563. There is no basis what- 
ever to believe that Vidvandtha died, as Wheeler saya, in the field of battle. (Wheeler's Hise, Vol + pt. 
Il, p. 574.) The His. Carne, Denas, assigns Visvanitha’s death to 1455 + D., which is of course absurd. The 
« Supple. M.S." agreea with it, ‘The Pind. Chron, saya that he ruled from Raudri Mirgali to Dundurmi, 
i ¢.for the space of 2 years and 4 months, and from Rudhir#tkhari down to d‘girasa, his son Runuira 
Krishnappa waa in power (Rudhirékdri==1563-4). Mirtanjyo M. =, ( “Royal. line of the Carnataca 
princes") givea a more accurate date. It says that on Tor 1, Ruddirithdri, Viivanitha caused his son 
to be anointed. It seams from this that the Karta was alive when his son was anointed. Most probably 
he was on his death.bed and wanted to see his son on the throne before hisdeath. It must have been 
soon after his death that Kumira Krishnappa gave the 8 villages mentioned in the Krishnapuram temple 
inscription. {Insen, 17 of 191%). See Bp. Rep., 1913, p. 17. According to Sewell Visvaniitha’s death 
was in December 1563. (Antiquities, IT, p. 201) 
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SCELLANEA. 


SOME LITERARY REFERENCES TO THE 
ISIPATANA MIGADAYA (SARNATH.) 
THE Isipatann Migadiya' derives its importance 
from the fact that it was here that the Buddha 
tatiana Suita, advocating abstention from the 


extremes of luxury and asceticism, setting forth 


the doctrme of the Four Noble Truths (driya- 
Sachcha), and exhorting his auditora the Pagcha- 
fapgiyd to pursue the Ariya Atthaiigika Mago 

The locus classious is in the Vinaya-Pifaka (Ed. 
Oldenberg) Mahdvagyga I. 6-10 Seq.—=Samyutta- 
Nikdya (P. 1. 8.) 6 pp. 420-22, 


The place is also the scene of the conversion | 


of Yaéa, son of a merchant of Benares. The 
interesting story concerning him and his family 


is given, in detail, in the Mahdragga (Vineya | 


Text 3), p15, The Legend of the Burmese 
Buddha gives the same story with slight altera- 
tions in names, ¢.g., there we find Ratha in Place of 
Yaésa, Birinathi for Biirfinasi, Migaduvana for 
Migadiva. [Note the usual phrase—tatra sutam 
bhagavd Bérdnasiyam viharati Ini patane Migad.iye. ] 


It was in Isipatana that the Buddha recounted 


the Udapinodisoka.Jdtake (IT. 354) 

Buddhaghosha in his 
Mahdpadina-Sutta says: Dhammachakkappavatto- 
nam Isipatane Migaddye avijahitay eva hoti, (It 
was inthe Deer Park of Isipatana that Dharma- 
thakraprovertana waa named), In another part of 
the same commentary, we read: Khenwe ॥ {1.11 4 
पज वदवकर्‌+ कलाय कि. त mima 
+... Miginan pana वततत न्वद्य 
dinnattd Migaddéyo ti wuchchati. Tam Sandhdge 
vuttam * Kheme Miguddye’ ti. Yathd cha Mipaasy 


Bhagawi eva aiiepi Buddha 10.11. .1 Ohomnvr= | 


desana hiya gachchhanta त्तन्न gation (कल्क 
ofaranti.® (In explaining the expression Kheme 
Migoddye the commentator gays : “Isipatana was, 
at that time, known to be the Rhema or the 
BUSspicious garden, It was called Migadiiya, be- 


Cause it was granted in order that the deer might — 


dwell there in all safety. 


It waa in referenc:: 
‡ The modern Sarniith, => 


? Compare in thig connexion, Buddhist Birth Stories : 


the Burmese Buddha p. 117 Seq. 


commentary on the 





to this very fact that the expression Aheme 
Migedéye waa used. Gautama Boddha and the 
other Buddhas first of all alighted there while 


| going through the air to preach the Sacred Faith.) 


The scene of the 90 Fatthy of the XVIth Fagya 
of the Dhammapada (Nandiya-vatthy) ia laid here 
Having heard tho teaching of the Buddha, he 
thought that it would be meritorious to give some 


dwelling-place to the Order, so he caused to be 


constructed a Chatusedid adorned with four rooms 
and furnished with chairs and benches, and then 
handed it over to the Order with the Buddha 
at 115 bead. This was situated in the Isipatana- 
id aivivihdra, 

The MoaAdvastu tells us that the Suddhdedea 
Devas warned the Pratyeka-Buddhas! to vanish: 
for in twelve years the Bodhisattva would descend 
upon the earth, At half o yojana from Benares 
were living five hundred Pratyeke-Buddhas - 
rising in the air, they entered into Nirvana, and 
their bodies consumed by the elements of fire, 
which they had in them, fell back upon the earth : 
yostra patitd yishipatanan’, A story resembl. 
ing the Nigrodha-miga-jdiaba then follows, Here 
the king is the rul of Benares—Brahmadatta by 
nime, F the grant of the boon (ddéya) made 
to the deer, the spot was called Afr gaddya. This 
ig the view held by Senart in his notes to 
which I propose to offer the following emendation, 
To me it appeara that very early the site of 





| Isipatans was called Myigaddra (diva meaning 


° [छां ˆ) from the fact that it was full of the 
deer. Afterwards, however, whon all places naso- 
ciated with the Buddha's life used to be the 
favourite scenes of thousands of Buddhistio fables, 
Isipatana had likewise the story recorded in the 
Afahdeastu. It then came to be known as 
Mrigaddya instead of Mrigaddva, Since then, 
very probably the word ddya in the original sense 
‘forest’ has become obsolete and the prakritised 
word ddya, both meaning ‘boon and ‘foreat’ hae 
come into current use in all Pali works. 


Earxpavan [1 BHATTACHARYA. 


ऋ 








The Pali Introduction P, 112 and Legend of 


= Tt adds that the Buddha for a special reason went on foot to that Place 


* OL prison by Dr. प्र, Oldenberg 
Buddhas ig d in brief in“ A 


padina” folk? of the Phayre MSS. 


The great antiquity of the Pratyekna 


° For etymology cf, Senart’s view— En dépit de cette étymologie, les dewx orthographes du mot, 


familiéres i notre texte, 8०१1६, non 
J* ai don né la 


Lal. Vist) = =» "re 310 pith Edi by व्व de forme" (ordinaire aussi daus jes ए 1195 du 


(ci—diessous), p. 366, 1. 5: वहन) 


ol. I, Pp: 6821. 








_ PATANARAYANA STONE INSCRIPTION OF PARAMARA PRATAPASINHA 
ve | [VIKRAMA] SAMVAT 1344 (1287 A. 7.) 
+s: छर SAHITYACHARYA PANDIT BISHESHWARNATH SASTRI, JODHPUR. 

द edit this inscription from an excellent impression kindly given to me by Rat Bahadur 
Pandit Gorishankar H, Ojha, Superintendent, Rajputani Museum, Ajmer The original 
inscription was found in the Patanariyava temple near Girvar about 4 miles west of 
Madhusidana in Sirchi State 

This inscription consists of 39 lines covering a space of 2 ft. 6 inches broad by | ft. 11 

inches high. The inscription is well preserved The Characters are Nagari. The Language 
is Sanskrit, lines 1-35 are written in verses numbering 46. Lines from 35 to the end are 
in prose. With regard to Orthography it must be noted that a consonant following rs 
sometimes doubled, and sometimes not. As regards Lexicography, the following words 
deserve to be noticed 

(1) Dévada employed in 1. 36, denotes a line of Chahamanas: the present rulers of 
Sirohi also belong to this line. (2) Dévakari, 1. 36, the appropriate meaning of which can 
not be explained : it may denote a Marwari word dol; if it is a Sanskrit word, it 18 com- 
posed of two words dréna and khdri, the respective meanings of which are 32 and 96 seers. 
(3) Dhibadaw, 1.36 means dhimala, (a well), well-known in Mfrwair. (4) Arahatia, 1. 37 
‘teams 8 Persian wheel. (5) Dhikada, dhikad are also used for dhimadd. (6) Gahil-utra stands 
for the Sanskrit word Guhila-putra 

Tie inscription is of great importance in connection with Paramiara history, It contains 

the genealogy of the Paramfris as follows :— 

, Vasishtha created Dhiimarija Paramiira, by means of mantras from the agni-funea 
at Aba. DharAvarsha was born in his family. In the 15th éléka it is mentioned that this 
Dhiravaraha pierced three buffaloes with one arrow. This is supported by the fact that 
on the Mandakini tank outside the temple of Achaléévara on Abithere is a statueof Dhari 
varsha, about 5 ft. in height with a bow in his hand and three buffaloes standing before him 
with a hole running through their bellies. Dhirivaraha had a son Sémasiiha by name who 
had a son named Krishgaraja. The eon of the latter was Pratapasibha, who defeated 
Jaitrakaroa and regained Chandrivati. Perhaps this Jaitrakarga may be Jaitrasibha of 
Mewar, who was the grandson of Réula- Mathanasinha and son of Padmasitha. 
Pratipsiiha’s Brihmaga minister Délhaow re-built the temple of Pafandrayaya in [Vikrama) 
Samvat 144 (=1287 a, ०.) 





Text. 

1 ॥ ड ॥ ऊँ नमः gears ॥ आ रातैन विजित्य cary स्वीड्र्य सीतां क्रिल carat प्री वुराऽचं इतः 
कस्वाऽध दैवाचनां विव्रस्वानसनं क्ुन- 

9 wait यः स्थाग्तऽसौ विचुूयाङूरिवि्रतये स नवतां ओअपदनारायनः || ९। वस्या, दर Arran 
नवतो रानस्व Fie वारिं च तथाड्वं य चरितं कि 

3 व्विच्यनारोड्धवं | चक्रे दैल्दणनंत्रिनोद्धुतिरय अओषडविष्नोर्यया विप्रः aan च्यनक्ति विनयारितस्यः कवि 
च्रामनीः || २ ॥ जयतु निखिलतीर्धेः सेष्यमानः सम- 

4 वान्यनिसरसुरपल्नी संव॒नैरबवाद्रिः fear [न ] लगर्नाद्डतं आदिः कमपि सुजटर्मेकं सुखवान्‌ यत्र 
मतैः ॥ ३ ॥ चआानीतयेन्ते पर निजयेन सनिः स्वगो 

5 नरं पानारजाति | तस्मै वदावद्धतमरिनाग्यं तं धौमराजं चं चक्र arar || * || वरिष्ठ मोका ज्वलं एव लीक 
खयातस्वदाहौ TRANSIT: | स्वस्त्यस्तु. AEA क्रमसेकथा- 


i द अकि all क > =, श क. 
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6 wi विधास्यते तत्य विनावनापि ॥ ९ किञैकदा निहतसवणः शरीराना ऽबुशोपातनिविट सेन्यः । बद्धौ विद्धा 
निह stem सीतां गुद्धन्वरं स्यापयतिं स्व Fa | + स्या- 

ने तथात्र निविडं च नान्न सान्नायावितरैरामिनं दयमाने | निवेदय प प्रकृतानिषेक : श्रीमदरिष्टेन तदा सदा च Il ~ 
आमदरिष्टस्य च गौतमस्य Tarra age न )- 
5 द्वाः । इह प्रवाहद्र यसं गमाण्नः arrears ॥ ८ शीपडनारायनमेनमुैः धरकर्प्य AATF 
लवेमणेशं | सौमित्रिसीतापति्रयमाणस्ततः प्रतस्ये स्वपु- 

9 रौनयोभ्यां || ९ तदादि मेगाद्यवारिपण्णं: ख्यातः eq? wert: | RecA? नन्‌ gies यै 

गुद्यतीय प्रवदति त्नाः (Sat ) ॥ ५० कि aa वैभवमचुकाद्रैः सन- 

।) स्ततः समलंकृतस्य | च्छा( छा art यस्या तनुते भनूनां तनुस्यजा दृग निनाशम॒नैः || ११ स्थाने तत 
स्तत्वविधोदंरायां वरानि तीर्थोन्यतनोत्त रातः | अयोज्दलं स्याननपि प~ 

11 सिद्धं सदेदविदिपवरोपरुं | १२ sterner किमु वर्णं यानः किवा परनारघ्यिकीपतिसचरित्रं । चै 









रामसुर्ख्यघृथिवीपतिदनक्वामिरा पास्यते प्रतिपदं विनिरस्त 

12 afte: || ९३ तस्मिन्‌ किल्ना्दधरावलये स धारावरा बभूव तृषतिशौहवीररस्नं | यत्व प्रनापर्िकिरो ऽद्य 
दिनानियावत्‌ यस्मिन्नसत्यपि लसद्यु( दद्य ) तिश्डधतं तत्‌ || ६४ एकबा- 

13 गनिहतचिललायं यं निरीक्ष्य करुयोधसबृकनं | चंडिकाकूत staan लज्जितातिनधुना नं धुनाति || ५५ 

सौमरसिहोजनिं निपालस्तत्तोरिभूपान्निब दकाल, | 

14 यः डौ्दानाधिकयोगनावास्संगीयते राम इवानिरानः ॥ १६ श्रीकुष्नदेवस्तनयस्ततेन्नद्धवापि grat च 
कृष्न कल्पः | प्रद्यन्नकल्योऽजनि येन स च्रीप्रतापसिंहोरिकरग - | 

15 afee: || ` ९७ ] कामं प्रमभ्य समरे जगदेकवीरस्तं जैचकण्ेमिह BET | VET Tare hy 
CRATE aT वराह इव यः सहसोदवार |! ९८ अधालनेषाननु = 

16 संकथानिरेतन्म्ीमुख्यतयादृतामिः । fC वी jer ar) महे सपति पडविष्णुप्रासादनीन्नों 
इरणक्रमं तं || १९ कालः क्िल्नास्ति दुरनि कम एव योसौ लान्‌ निजेरानवि जराविधुरा- 

17 न्‌ कोति । चेन्नेति Pree: किमनेन चक्रे प्राखाद एष ननु ज जोरेतादमवंधः || २० दति नन्‌ कतिचि- 
Praise: शं ण्णं संधौ षिधिलिर्ताशिखखरातरे निर्ीलद्ृशिचिदौ | बत उ- 

5 दितवतीव स्थाशमेन्मिन्दास्स्तिस्य तर करणार्थं feet sarees || २९ ततः पटूतवं मंत्री देल्हनां ब्राह्मणो 
ग्यधातः | ओआपद्विन्णमासादं stot विनरलायनैः |] २२ व्या पारथौरेयतयै- 

1 चमनी 55535 far नेति तारक ननु aware यो मंबयित्वा हदि रामराजं धर्मन साहाय्यम चकार ॥२३ 
इलस्चो पमन्योनेनेः(ने) रम्यगोतर सर्वीका- 

2) क इर्याविरासीद्ि( रि) जंद्रः। यतः संप्रसूता चरूपीति wet सृता चंद्रिकावस्त्ररपातिदशुद्धा ॥ २४ तया 
चंगमासाच्य सा हाकनान्ना दिजेनो जयलेर्नदुकतिपमेन | सत्ताः ¶- 

२। चयत्तोषमाः पंचजाताः खधापंचनिस्थदतेगोहकल्पाः ॥ २९ लकमण केल्हणवालणसेत्तास्तुयस्तु tex (ग). 
eq । ख्यातो नास्करनामा पंचक: शुतिविवः सवं |i 

22 २६ निजं गर्महवि (नि )गोत्रं शाखां नाध्यंदिनीमय | प्रवरान्‌ जान ages स्वस्यानं भिवडिं तथा ॥ २७ 
वाव... . -लावेलौ वानादेदाकमसज्तक्छो | केदावो बहमन ना- 

23 ल्हासासानिधानकौ || २८ आत्मना सह तान्‌ सप पूव जानिति च ऋमात्‌ || लङ्मणादीनय चातनन्यानपिं 
च पूर्वजान्‌ || २६ उद्धार स धनोल्मा देल्नो छनहामतिः | स्वकीस्यं- | 

24 व सुधाधौतं विष्लुपातादलुद्धरन्‌ ll ३० त्रयोपि ध्वस्त जुलैरवारेः स Feet विन्तरसायनेन | यः काल जीर्णं 
नन्‌ Teresa नवमेव चके | ३१ जींण्ना 

25 दासदाघ्रतिष्ठादिनं च भक्तया विष्णावेक्रवेलादानो ऽभूत्‌ | कनंस्था ये gages goo मेने (नानी स्वं 
aa: TORT || ३२ हैन TE BIT AE चँ वेकदस्यकं- न 
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1 Read = 4ar. 


£ By e mistake the engraver haa left the word ब्राह्मणों out of the 18th line and engraved it in the 
1911 Khe. 


3 These five signs $5555 are redundaut. 
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हैवेनासीन्मक्तिरोकोऽश्षयोस्य Geers महीयान्‌ पितणां || ३३ प्रायदाः कलिमलाकृटितानां 

gaa हि शरणं ett: | सवपातकानिराक्र- 

तिहेतयैस्ततः शारणमेनमयासीत्‌ || ३४ जीवितं तषणताथ धनं वा कर्यचिच्क चनं नं स्थिरमास्तं | 

इत्यव( वे }व्य सकृतरिति तैयस्वानि सु स्थिरतमानि वितेने || ३५ संवत्‌ 

35 जयोददाते जि चत्वारिशाङाख्यया । याते संवस्तरे शुक्त ददान्यान (मा) न्विनस्य च || ३६ जीग्नोद्धारतना- 
ta कारयामास Fees: | SRA चत्‌ स्वार शा Tee | us 

29 ३७ sageq सितपचम्यां प्रतिष्ठां च भ्वजोच्छयं | समापच्य च तर्कृत्यं सवं शातिक्रपुवंकं || ३८ war az- 
च्छ्धयाभोज्यवस्वानेदिं जोत्तमान्‌ यथापां तथा लोकान 

30 व्रीगयामास तदिन || ३९ विपः किल ाहकपाचमेव प्रायः कलो यो विये वृथेति | न्यायार्ज्नितैः त्यान- 
विनागव्रत्तिः धनेनि( निं ) जेरीकृाधमंकरत्ता || ४० गंगाप्रवाहप- 

31 यसौः(खः) स्तबकः Paved: किंवाऽस्य ara श्व सांग इहास्ति शुद्धः | आभावस्यलं sale: धया. 
विदुरास्यासाद एष जनलो चनकम्नंन(:] ओः || ४९ ओ्ीमालवाधिषावि( तु ) ड- 

$2 प्कबरैकजैजरन्नीनाददेवद्तवीसलरम्यराञ्ये | सर्वै जैरन॒मतादिनवेवदायैः जीष्णोडतिष्यं ननि rea त्त )- 
चनुःशती कैः || ४२ धरणीधरपण्डितस्य पुजो जननी य- 

3 स्यच विरति साध्वी । दिजयोगिबधाप्रणीः त तेने grantee: wore || ४३ || रौहेडास्या- 
नवास्तव्यत्रमदेवान्नजः धीः । गां गरेवः ara: safes स्ति ) कौीण्नवानिनां | ५४ ॥ 

ॐ यं दच्छदिद्यानिरवच्यनावाः साहिच्यसों हिस्वन्पेथिवां सः | यषां मना ( नो ) मच्सरमन्तमेषा समृह्यत्रा ( तां ) 
तेविंजयाकवानी || ५५ || Stairs aaa कावनातसिषद- 

35 arearsar( si) atea: | जाल्हादनस्य तनयो जनि सयिरदेवः मौहनाख्यः Garda स॒ इह तस्काविंतात- 
fav || ४६ || केवस्य नेवेद्यरैतोरैत्तायपदव्यक्तियंधा || 

36 बहाराजक्छलसी( शो `नितपुजदेव डमिलाकेन sare भामि वोगकागी से ९ उनय द्त्तं | परीनाउलीचानें 
वौहल्रा० aa दीष १ वत्तं । Males | 

7 ब्रातेयकरः अगहदरपति तै ८ दीकडा दीका प्राति सेः २ त्तं || काल्हनवाडमप्रानें हलं प्रति सेः १ गौहिलउजनु- 
डिमल(ले)न TAT इन्त व्र» १० तथा 

38 मडाउल्ीग्ामे cre गांग कर्मसीहाभ्यां दादराएकादरीषु चोलायिका जयपदं त्ते | चंद्रावतीमडविकायां 
विन्ता 

39 Marans । सं. १३४९ sagas ५ शाक्रं जीष्नोद्ारप्रतित्रा 


Brief skeich of the Text. 


The inscription opens with obeisance to Purushottama. 


26 
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Verse 2 invokes the blessings of Sri Pattaniriyaga, who, we are told, was established on 
Mt. 390 by Rama on his way back to his capital with Sith after defeating Ravava 
Vijayaditya the author of this prasasti (v. 2) promises to give a short account of Ramachan- 
dra, Vasishtha, Mount Abi, the Paramdras and of repaira to Pataniriyana temple by 
Delhana, minister of the Paramdaras 

Verse 3 relates that Va‘ishtha created a warrior from his agnitwtda on Mount Abi. 
The sage conferred the title of Paramiira and named him Dhimaraja for defeating his ene- 
mies, who had stolen away the sage’s cow (v. 4). From that day the Paramiras became of 
Va-ishtha gotra (१. 5). 

The sixth verse shows that Ramachandra, after examining 5195 piety by means of 
agni, established Suddhésvaradéva near Abi. i 

Verses 7 to 9 show that Ramachandra, being installed by Vasishtha, and having estab- 
lished Pattaniriyana and Lakshmayésa on the bank of Pattanada, the source of which lies 


॥ Tho letters सथिरं ore in excess of the metre. 
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near the dtramas of Vasishtha and Gautama, Icft for his capital, accompanied by Sita and 
Lakshmana, 

(Verse 10)}—From that day the said Pattanada has become a famous holy place known 
as Guhyatirtha. 

Verses 11 and 12 contain wordsin praise of Mount Abd. 

Verses from 13 to 18 give the genealogy of the Paramiras as has been mentioned above. 

Verses from 19 to 23 describe the repairs of the temple by Brahmata Délhaza, the 
minister of Paramiras, 

Verses 24 to 26 give a genealogy of Délhana as follows :—In the line of Upamanyu- 
muni was born o Brihmana Viikika, whose daughter Charipi was married to Sidika, by 
whom five sons were born namely Lakshmana, Kélhann, Vilana, Délhana and Bhaskaran. 

Verses 27 to 31 show that the fourth son Délhana, by repairing the temple, made 
known his Garga Gétra, Midhyandini Sakha, three Pravaras, Yajurviéda, his village 
Grivida, and seven ancestors namely Avasa....14, Vandi, Dédik, Kétava, Mahamiina, 
Malha, Sisa, including himself and his five brothers Lakshmana, ete., in this world. 

Verses 32 to 35—Délhana is praised for his conduct during the time the temple was 
being re-built 

Verses 36 to 40—show that the work of repairing the temple was commenced on the 
10th of the bright half of the Asvina Vikrama Samvat 1343 and finished on the 5th of the 
bright half of the Jyéshtha Vikrama Samvat 1344 

Verse 41 speaks of the beauty of the temple. 

Verse 42 shows that the repairs were carried on प the reign of king Visala, son 
of the king Bhidadéva, victor of the Turushkas and the king of Malwa. 

Verse 43 tells us that the author of this Praéasti was Vijayiditya, whose parents were 
Dharagidhara and Chimpala, 

Verse 44 shows that this inscription was engraved by Giigadéva, son of Mimadéva, 
resident of Réhéda, 

Verse 45 speaks of the ability of the author 

Verse 46 refers to the author's father as a friend of Méhana, the son of Alhadana, per- 
haps one of the seven forefathers of Délhana 

For the maintenance of this temple the following grants and offerings were made by 
neighbouring persons, 

L, 36 Dévadi Mélika son of Sébhita: one donakdri and a field in the village of Chhan- 
ara. R&japutra Virapila son of Vihala: a dhimadé in the village of Khimauli 

L. 37 The villagers of Auli: 8 seers of corn from each arahatta and 2 seers from each 
dhimads. In village Kilhanavidi: one seer of grain at each Plough. Nudimala son of 
Guhila : 10 drammas from each of his villages 

L. 38 Rajaputra Gingi and Karmasiiha: for twelve ékadasia the revenue of the Ché- 
lapikaé, in the village of Madiuli and export duty of Chandravati, 

L. 39 on Friday the Sth of the bright half of Jyéshtha [Vikrama] Sathvat 1944, 
Pratishth’ ceremony was performed. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA, 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A. L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 75.) 
The effects of his measures, 

The result of all these salutary measures was that, for the first time in a long series 
of years, the people felt a radical improvement in their conditions. The season of anarchy 
and misrule was over, and the ravages of invaders and the extortions of tyranny became 
things of the past. A sense of relief and security, of happiness and contentment, spread all 
over the kingdom and in an incredibly short time its effect was visible everywhere. Hun- 
dreds of ruined men who had deserted their plough, their looms, or their shops, and resorted 
to the obscure but tranquil felicity of a rustic life, returned to their occupations, Forests 
gave place to fields, Brahman colonies and industrial centres sprung upin large numbers, and 
all the activities of a healthy national lifecame into existence. Where there had been ruined 
huts and neglected waste, there were now smiling fields or imposing buildings, The cries of 
Oppression and the tumult of discontent were replaced by the peaceful hum of industrial 
life and the busy noise of commercial transactions. Never has the magic of persona! good- 
ness and political capacity done so much, and never has there been ठ worthier example in 
history of efforts so well directed, and of results so promptly and successfully achieved. 

CHAPTER, IV. 
The Naik Kingdom in the latter half of the 16th century. 
Introduction, 

In the last chapter I described the various circumstances that led to the foundation ` 
of the Naik kingdom of Madura, In the present I shall consider the progress it made 
in the first half a century of its existence. The first thing that is noticeable in the 
history of this period is that the crown changed hands thrice. Between 1562 and 1572 
it was worn by the valiant Kumira Krishnappa 1; the next two decades, by his two sons 
Virappa and Visvanitha IT, and the last seven yoars by the sons of the former, Visvanitha 
If] and Kumira Krishnappa IJ, A remarkable feature in the position of these rulers 
was the joint holding of the royal dignity by brothers, The practice of joint royalty 
was nota Naik innovation, It was in existence, ag we have already seen in the 
first chapter, in the Pindyan kingdom in the extreme corner of the peninsula, It became, 
unfortunately, the custom of the Niik dynasty. It was indeed not wniversally adopted 
even here. There were times when, as we shall see in the course of this history, an elder 
brother ruled without being yoked with his younger brother in the royal office. Never- 
theless, even in the latter case, the younger brother was, if not entrusted with the 
equal authority of a colleague, almost always made chinna dorai the second- in-power 
to the ruling chief, and in that capacity held an important place in the administration of 
the country. An institution based on such 9 principle naturally suffered from lack of 
vigour or efficiency, and it might be thought that the comparatively frequent change of 
rulers and the system of joint rule, made the progress of the infant kingdom a matter 
of difficulty and trouble. But fortunately in the 16th century these evils were minimised 
by the strong hand of Aryaniitha, the great dalardi of Viivanatha, We have seen what 
a prominent part he played in the foundation ofthe kingdom. But for his assistance the 
task would have been a stupendous, if not an impossible one, for his master, Viévanitha 1. 

But Aryanitha's labours were not destined to end as Visvanitha’s licutenant and 
minister. He was destined to hold that power for the next 40 years, during the three 
generations of rulers, who succeeded his master, Nothing could have been more beneficial 
tothe kingdom or the people, Like a tender plant the great statesman nourished it to 
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youth and vigour, and left it at his death in 1600 the strongest power in South India, His 
skill, tact and genius introduced unity of policy in the State. While rulers changed, he 
managed to continue in office, and as he worked in a most disinterested manner with the 
prestige of the kingdom and the welfare of the people in his heart, he was able to tide 
over obstacles and consolidate the kingdom in such a thorough manner that it was able 
to hold the first place in South Indian politics for the next one-and & half centuries. 
Aryanatha was able to maintain himself in power for such along period, because his 
experience in statecraft made his services indispensable to the Niik ruler. His character 
endeared him tothe people, while his capacity kept turbulence incheck. Herein is the 
cause of the singular absence of the disturbance of his administration by conspiracy or 
rebellion, Feared by the Polygars and beloved by the masses, he was never reduced, 
except on two or t occasions, to the necessity of punishing or pardoning treason 

The cause of Aryanitha’s domination ought to be attributed not merely to his character 
and to his services to the State. It was due to other circumstances also. We have seen how 
the principle of joint authority in the royal office had the tendency to promote reliance on 
ministerial wisdom, The vicissitudes of the Vijayanagar Empire inthis age had the 
same effect, The disaster at Talikéttah was followed by the practical dismemberment 
of the Empire. Aryanitha, on whom devolved the management of the imperial affairs, 
placed the relationship between Madura and the decaying Empire on such a basis that, while 
continuing in name the vassalage to the Empire, he was able to ensure practical independence 
to Madura. It was an arrangement which satisfied all parties. The Emperor was content 
to receive tribute and nominal allegiance without trouble, while the Madura chief was 
gratified by practical independence. He came thus to be looked on as a friend by all. To the 
Emperor he seemed the preserver of imperial integrity, and to his immediate master, the 
best and truest benefactor. Both therefore upheld his policy and depended on his wisdom 

The result of all this was seen in the growing strength and prosperity of the kingdom 
[ts frontiers extended from Maisur to the Cape and from sea to sea. It had an excellent 
system of military defence. Its legions were victorious in all quartera, and held Tanjore 
on one side, Maisur on the other, in effective check. It had a number of loyal magnates, 
who kepta vigilant police and maintained the security of person and property. It had 
a contented population, who grewin wealth and in happiness. It had a sound system 
of finance. It, above all, was able to engage in an enterprising foreign policy and conquer 
Ceylon, It attracted the cupidity of European merchants, just then coming to the peninsula. 
It was able to dazzle the world by its temple architecture, its arts of peace. Lastly, it 
was attractive enough for the missionary, especially the Jesuit, who saw in it the stronghold 
of Hindu civilization and therefore the most worthy subject of spiritual conquest, 

SECTION 1 
Kumara Krishnappa (1562—1572). 

On the death of Visvanitha I, the viceregal throne devolved on his son, Kumara 
Krishnappa,® « prince of high talents and acknowledged abilities, In an age when the 
security of power was dependent on personal valour and military glory alone, the true 
he ruled from 1458 A.D. (Bahvdhdnya) to 1450 (Kilaka). Bot tho Pond, Chron, and Mirt. MSS. say that 
he ruled from 1562 (Rudhirétkdri) to 1673 (वहत), Very amusing, but false, events are given by 
Wheeler in regard to this ruler, He attributes to him the date 1562.1572%. “The new Naik wos only 
jhroe years old when his father died, but he was carried in procession through the streets of Madura, and 
installed upon the throne with the usual ceremonies. His grand father Nageama Naik and Aryaniths 
Mudali, the minister and commander-in-chief, seted as regents for the infant prince. Asa he grew up he 
acted according to their advice, and followed the example act by his father ; he maintained tho rights of 
the Brahbmang and those of the temples; be married ond hada son before be arrived at years of 
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badge of greatness, a gifted individual like Kumira Krishnappa could not but make his 
influence felt. Endowed with a hardy nature, which unfolded, during the heat of war, 
a marvellous energy and an active enthusiasm, Krishnappa had also the noble moderation 
and the gallant chivalry of his father, With rare personal heroism he combined a 
‘ generous heart, which opened readily to the fallen and sympathised with the weak. Able 
by nature, he had also the advantage of the discipline of his youth, the training he had 
undergone both in war and in the art of government, under his illustrious father, To 
crown all, he had the further advantage, throughout his reign, of the judicious precepts 
and thoughtful counsels of the great statesman Aryanitha. No better example have we 
in Naik History of a natural capacity so incessantly helped by the wisdom of experience ; 
, and the result was a great and successful reign. Much of the credit of Kyishnappa'’s rule 
was due to his predecessor and to his minister, the one bequeathed to him a strong 
government and a sound policy, and the other gave him the weight of his counsels 
Nevertheless, not little of the success must be attributed to his own powerful personality 

and vigorous intelligence. 

The Battle of TalikStta and Krishnappa’s part in it. 

The first and foremost event which distinguished the period of Krishnappa’s 
rule, and created a new epoch in the history of the whole of South India, was the 
Muhammadan invasion and sack of Vijayanagar? in 1565. It is unnecessary to describo 
the events that led to it and the events that followed it, It is enough for our purpose 
if we consider how they affected the relations between the Empire and Madura. Kumara 
Krishna was too good a man to forget his father's indebtedness to Sadadiva Raya to 
desert his standard at a time of disaster and danger, His loyalty is clear from an 
inseription 19 of A. 9. 1561 recording a gift of his in the Tinnevelly temple, where he 
mentions the great minister Riamarfiya. He therefore took a prominent part in tho 
operations of the Talikétta campaign. It is true he did not personally attend the emperor 
with his levies, but he did the next best t in sending Aryanitha to thet seat of war 
discretion (i. ¢., before bo was 10 yoars old), He made 8 journey with his guardians into the Tinnevelly 
eountry and was much pleased with the immonse plains covered with rich plots and fruitful orchards, He 
accordingly travelled farther into the Southern country. On hia return he saw the place where his father 
died, and was eo affected by the said story that 05 killed himself on tho spot.” This story, says Wheeler, is 
from the MSS, 1 have searched forit in vain, Wheeler is of opinion that the atory gives false information, 

The real fact iz, he continues “Kumira Erishnappo Naik must have attained hia majority, He waa 
the father of o child two years old. He was becoming impatient of his guardiana, Accordingly they took 
him away from the City of Madura, and put him to death. They then built on agrodara as an act of 
atonement." (Wheeler Vol, IV, Part. I, p. 575). The absurdity of oll this will be cloar when ths 
real history of the reign, as given in the text, is studied. 

Epigraphical ovidences regarding Kumira Krshnappa are very mengr, In his Antiquities 
(1, 316) Sewell mentions only one. It isan ingen. in an Aiyandr Shrine in the village of Vijayapati, 20 miles 
SE. of Nangunéri, Tinnevelly District. It bears date 1569 (Q. £. 745). The only other inaen I have 
beon able to get concerning him is in Madr. Ep, Rep. 1012-15. p. 41. It ia dated 5, 1455, but the 
year given Arédhana ia wrong. It says that he gave the villages of Ariyakulam, Pottanéri alias 
Tiruvéigajanallir, Sirimagkujam, Pottaikujam, Kédikkujam, ete., to the temple of Tiruvéigelaniths 
Deva of Krishniipuram for the merit of his father Viévanitha. 

The Adéilolugu saya that in 5, 1447, during the rule of Krishnappa, he presented many jewels to 
Rafganitha, and Lisagent Narasiinha Disika, son of Vithila Diésika, is said to have built steps on the 
southern bank of the Kaveri and made for the goda coat of jowels and a crown at o cost of 150,000 
gold pieces 

9 "The detailed history of the Penukonda-Chandragiri Empire based on chronicles and inscriptions and 
literature from 1565 to 1650 is shortly to be published by me in the Journal of the Bombay Royal 
Asiatic Society. The present history of the Niik kingdom of Madura is strictly spouking, a part of thas 
history, aa Madura waa throughout this period, like Mysore, Gingi and Tanjore, a province of the Empire. 

ॐ [nsen, 28 of 1994. ५ fife of Aryandina Mudahar in the Miri, 455, 
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Paucity of materials and absence of epigraphieal evidences unfortunately make a cal ebasnoo of epigraphion! evidences “unfortanately make « datalled 

description of the movements of Aryanatha in the campaign impossible ; but we may believe 
that he took a prominent part in its conduct. At the battle which followed Vijayanagar 
fell from its proud position for ever. The removal of the seat of government to Penukonda, 
the civil war between Véikata and Tirumala for supreme power, the murder of Sadisiva 
Raya, the assumption of imperial title by Tirumala, and the reduction of the extreme 
northern provinees by Bijapur and Golconda followed, What was the exact relation 
between Aryanatha and the usurper, when these momentous events were going on? The 
Madura chronicles are silent aa to this point. They completely ignore Tirumala and 
Viikatédri and their struggles Nor do they mention anything about the change of 
dynasty. But they give the politics of the day from the standpoint of Madura and are, 
in consequence, though not completely reliable, of high value to the historian They are 
not, as between themselves, quite consistent ; but there are certain agreements in them, 
which to give them a certain amount of authority. Conflicting with each other 
and questionable in details, they depict Aryanitha Mudalidr, the Madura Dajavai, as the 
master of the situation after the Taliké:tah campaign. When the Muhammadans and the 
Marathas, says one MS?2., came from the north in large numbers and waged war with 
the Raya, ‘the Mudaliar left Madura with his troops, and took part in the war, When, 
in the course of it, the Raya died, he left a written will to the effect that Aryanitha was 
his adopted son, that it devolved on him to free the kingdom from ite enemies.” 

Two versions of Aryaniiha’s movements. 

Aryanitha, then, we are told, defeated and drove, with the grace of his deity Durga, 
the enemies beyond the confines of Vijayanagar, and then " consulted the elders among his 
own relations in regard to his assumption of the tithe Raya ; but they asked him not to do 
so.’ Thereupon he divided the Raya's dominions into three parts, one of which he gave 
to Vidvanitha, the son of Kottiyam Nagama Naik: another, the country of Tanjore, to 
MAppillai Vijaya Raghava Naik; and the third, Srirafgapattanam and the Mysore 
country to “the Kartas.” After anointing these, the Mudaliir took upon himself 
the duties of generalissimo over all these three kingdoms. The other story is that, when 
the power of Vijayanagar was destroyed by the Musalman arms, the Riya appointed 
Krishsappa of Madura" as the Viceroy of his Northern dominions and Arayanitha in the 
place of Krishoapps; that Aryanitha refused to accept his elevation, as his Brahman 
preceptor told him that the exercise of royal powers by 9 Sddra was a sacrilege ; and that 
Aryanithe was in consequence made a sort of political agent, representing the interests of 
the Emperor in his southern dominions. There are difficulties in acknowledging the first 
af these versions. In the first place, the RAya did not die in the battlefield at all, On the 
other hand, he continued to rule, nominally at least, for three yeara more at Penukonda. 
He could not have therefore made such a bequest on the battlefield, Secondly, Visvanitha 
Naik did not live at the time, He had been already dead two years before the battle of 
Taliksttah, and the story of his getting a share in the partition of the Empire is an 
anachronism. But the unreliable nature of the story is due more to what it does not say 
than to what itsays, more toite omission than to its information, It completely ignores 





i Life of Aryandtha Gi Life of Arpandtha Mudoliar Gee appendix 1, (TheMin. MSS) appendix I, (The Mirt. MSS.) 
ष Nurasimbalu Naidu's Hist, Sowh-Ind, I don't know on what suthority this account ia based, 
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events which epigraphy conclusively proves. What was the nature of the relation between 
Arvaniitha and Tirumala? Was he a friend of his or an enemy? Did he take part in 
the civil war between him and his brother, Véikatidri? If so, which side did he join? 
and whom did he support? How far is the statement of the Madura chronicles that 
Aryanitha was the master of the situation after the Talikéjta disaster true? How far 
18 it consistent with the well-known and well-proved fact that Tirumala was in reality the 
master of both the emperor and the Empire? It is impossible, with the materials that are 
thus far available, to answer these questions, The whole subject is enshrouded in a 
mystery which neither the chronicles nor epigraphical evidences are able to clear. It 18 
this obscurity that seems to warrant the belief that the story, mentioned above, is an 


invention of an admirer of the great Mudaliir, who gave vent to his own imagination 


at the expense of the truth. But while it may be acknowledged that something of this 
story is a fiction, it must be also acknowledged that it is based on a substratum of truth. 
The very existence of the different versions goes to prove this. Both agree in depicting 


_the great general as the acknowledged leader of the Empire, as the great man of the day, 


as the contre of the imperial hopes. Both agree that it was his singular moderation or 
cautious prudence that prevented him from the dignity of royalty; and both agree that 
he became an imperial officer, though one considers his jurisdiction identical with the 
whole Empire and the other confines it to the southern dominions alone. 

The probable position and movements of Aryandtha after Talikotta. 

The display of so much modesty and philosophy in an age of adventure and ambition 
seoms hardly credible to the critical historian; but it should be remembered that such a 
self-denial or philosophy was not impossible in the case of a man like Aryanatha, who was 
a staunch worshipper of orthodoxy, and whose character, after all, scems to have suited 
him more to be a capable lieutenant than master, At the same time his moderation might 
have been the result of policy. In the civil war between Tirumala and Vénkatadri, in the 
triumph of the former, in the helpless position of the Raya, and in the other features of 
the then imperial politics, he perhaps felt it prudent to retire, to grant himself to a lesser 
rank, but a sphere ot greater control. His retirement to Madura, then, might have been 
the product of political foresight, the outcome of an instinctive fear that the emperor 
was in future a phantom. Or perhaps, he entered into a tacit understanding with 
Tirumala that they were not to interfere with each other, that the one was free to pursue 
his career in the north and the other, in the south. Or he might have been disgusted with 
the conduct of Tirumala, and retired for ever to the south, taking leave of the imperial 
polities, for ever. In any case he attached himself to Krishnappa and continued to be his 
chief friend and counsellor, his minister and Dalavai. Fixing his residence in the rich and 
fertile village of Sélavandan, twelvel miles to the northwest of Madura, he made it by 
his labours, one of the most thriving and prosperous places in the kingdom. He fortified15 

M The Life of Aryandtha Mudaliar It says that he came thither in 1566 (Akshaya), Seo the other 
Mirtanjiya 2155. in tho appendix I, 

18 + S4lavandin (a corruption of Chilintaka) is historically an important place. Inacriptions show 
that ite old name was CA‘lintaka Chaturetdimaigalam, The Chiles evidently once came os for as this, 
but wore defeated by the Paojyans. The numerous inscriptions of Pipjya rulers in the एलन] temple 
at Sdlavendin and in the Milanitha shrine at Tenkisi seem to shew that the village was a favourite with 
thesa monarchs.”’ (Madura Gasetieer, p. 297), Sdlavandiin’a importance was duo to ita commanding 
gituntion on the road between Madura and Dindigul, and ita being o halting place for the Rimfsvaram 
pilgrima in those days, Later on Maigammal established here oa choultry which exista even now. 
Sélayvandin ia a very fertile and populous place on the Vaigai with a population of 13,000, 





it, constructed a temple, the management of which he entrusted to his old guru of Con 
jeeveram, built as many as 300 houses in it, and invited thousands of hia own castemen, 
the Vellijas of Tondamandalam 1 to occupy them. He aleo colonised the village with 
various classes of professional people, whose services were a necessity,—goldsmiths and 
blacksmiths, potters and masons, carpenters and architects, Pariah freemen and slaves. 
The neighbouring villages of Nageri, Pottanéri and Tirumangalam™ were similarly oceumed 
by the Vellila relatives or dependents of the great statesman. Besides these Aryanatha 
built the village of Aryandpuram on the Tambraparni bankas, and that in the picturesque 
region of Periakulam, Even now the descendants of these colonists can be ecen to flourish 
in these places. The inquisitive antiquarian will be specially struck with the deep 
affection and tender gratitude with which they, especially the Vel]lAlas, of that part of 
Sélavandan, which is called, after Aryanitha, the Mudaliir-Kéftai, cherish the memory of 
- their ancestor and benefactor.18 
Aryanatha'’s works at Sojavandin and elsewhere. 

The fort is gone, but the colonists are prosperous and own most of the fertile fields ` 
and pleasant cocoanut groves, for which Sélavandin is so deservedly famous, The 
benevolent labours of Aryanitha were not confined to his new colonists, Many a Siva and 
Vishou temple, (¢.g. at Palamkottah), many a magfapa and gopura, throughout Madura, 
owed its existence to his liberality and charity. He took a singular pleasure in the 
construction of edifices which struck people more by their magnificence than their beauty, 
more by their awe-inspiring grandeur than by their artistic excellence. Ho was an ardent 
builder, in other words, of gigantic majfapams and thousand-pillared bowers, The grand 
and imposing thousand-pillared masfapams of the Madura and Tinnevelly temples, for 
instance, were his work, The former of these, situated in the north east corner of the 
shrine, just to the north of the Viravasanta mapfapa, has gained the admiration and excited 
the applause of artists. 











His military architecture. 
In military architecture also Aryanitha left equally striking monuments. The wallsand 
fortifications of Trichinopoly, Madura and Palamkottah were no doubt carried under his 
supervision ; and it is an irony of fate that none of these exist in their entirety in the present 





4 The Kotgu प्त] [कन also were deacenled from them, o3 numerous chronicles testify 

प See Hist, Caraa, Gorre, Tirumangoalam,on the Gundar is a Taluk centre, 13 M. 8. W. Madura; 
Railway Station ; See Madura Gatelteer, p. 230, 

The most important of theas is one Vira Rigeve Mudaliir, once employed in the additional gub- 
court of Tinnevelloy. He gave me, during my visit to him, a memorandum about his ancestor anda 
copy of the copper-plate charter which he gave his preceptor, The charter is dated § 1655, but as the 
name of the year is Bubhinu, it iscloar that the real date in 5.1505. It says that, in that year, 
Aryanithe Mudaliir and some others (Vira-Righava, Chidambara, Muttiyapps and Vagantariya 
Mudaliirs) of the Tontamandjala Vejljila community of Janaka Niriyanapura or Chilakulintaka ruled, 
in a meoting of all the cagtsmen, that thoy should pay the disciples of Vasantariya Kurukkal, tho son 
of Nima Kurukkal (of the Isfnyadivachirya priesthood of Conjeoveram), and that every family among 
them should pay him an annual tribute of ठ kdjus, besides appointing and paying Ais man as शां जहर तं हस्व 
on ceremonial occasions, and making the contribution of 5 kijus in the name of a bridegroom and 3 
kdjus in the name of the bride, during marriages, All tho VellAjas from Palghaut to Sétu and from the 
Kiiveri to Tiruchchendiir were subject to this charter granted by their own will, It was signed 
by Aryanitha and two others above mentioned, The whole was written or engraved by Kadambavana 
Aasiri of Madura and ended with the figures of 8 Goddess and alin The inser interesting 
both socially and politically “tata 
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day, One of the MSS.!9 attributes even the forts of Tanjore, Sriraigapatoam and Vellore to 
him,—a statement which it justifies by saying that, though staying in Madura, he was 
@ generalissimo of the whole Empire. The gratitude of Aryanatha, moreover appointed 
villages to remit Aundis or bills of a exchange to distant Benares for the daily feeding of 

000 Brahmans in the name of Nambi, the priest of the Ganéia temple, to whose encour- 
agement and education, he owed all his greatness as a general and statesman. 


Krishnappa’s subjugation of a local rebellion, 


While the relation between Kumara Krisnappa and the Emperor 15 thus one of un- 
certainty, there is nothing uncertain in his dealings with his own feudatories. Here he 
shewed himself a true son of his father, a firm and determined ruler. It has been already 
mentioned how the Polygar system had, with all its benefits, one great disadvantage, The 
loyalty of the Polygars was an elastic thing, an evanescent feeling, strong under a strong 
king and weak under a weak one. As long as Viivaniitha held the reins of government, 
the conduct of the Polygars was characterised by willing obedience ; but the death of that 
hero and the absence of Aryanitha in the North, relieved them from the yoke of discipline, 
and gave them the opportunity fora rising. The man who took advantage of this state of 
things was the turbulent Thumbichchi® Naik. We have already seen how, in days 
previous to the Naik conquest, he had enjoyed an extensive territory and power, and how 
the advent of Visvanitha gave a check to his ambition and a blow to his authority. Evi- 
dently Tumbichchi had looked on the author of his disgrace more with hatred than loyalty; 
but prudence and fear had prevented him from rebellion. And now, when Vidvanitha 
was dead, and his faithful Dalavai away in the North, Tumbichchi felt that a suitable 
opportunity for the recovery of his old prominence was come. With a few brother chiefs, 
whoevidently shared his discontent and his views, he raided the country, and seized and 
fortified the important village of Paramakudi*! on the Madura-Ramnad road, 40 miles 
south-east of the former and 20 miles north-west of the latter. Kumiira Krishoa found all 
remonstrance and warning futile, and so acted with firmness and promptness. He 
despatched an army of 15,000 men, commanded by 13 officers, under his trusty general 
Késavappa Naik, a tried soldier who, as we have already seen, had served Visvanitha I. 
with 8 faith and courage second only to that of Aryanitha. Késavappa marched to the 
enemy's camp and promptly laid siege to it, but the gallant veteran fell in one of the 
sallies in the course of the siege. Hisson and namesake, however, immediately stepped, 
with Krishnappa’s sanction, into his position; and urged by the feeling of revenge and 
the desire for distinction, prosecuted the operations with vigour. Before long, he 
succeeded in taking the place by storm and compelling Tumbichchi to surrender, The 
pious zeal of the captors instantly separated his head from his body, and despatched it as 
a trophy of victory to the king. Kumara Krishna was now in a position to teach a lesson 
of severity and example to refractory elements by the annexation of the rebel estate. But 
Krishnappa, a man of valour as he was, had | valour than clemency. The true son of 
Viivandtha, be believed as much in conciliation as in coercion. When therefore the two 








79 Tho Mirt. MSS. 

ऋ See the Hist. of tle Pilayam in the appendix for a discussion of the question, 

4 18 is now in the Ramnd) Zamindari, and has a population of about 9,000. It is on the south bank 
of the प्रभाव, Its large stone pavilion and chatram is famous o5 a centro of charity. The inhabitani, 
are mostly weavers and the ironsmitha are Musalmans, Madras Afanual ITI, p. 053. The aocount of 
this rebellion ig fully given in SimAalade!pa Katha, for whictr sce Taylor's Rais Catal, IL, pp. 153-0, 
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sons of the deceased Polygar implored at his feet for pardon and for maintenance, he 
generously conferred on them tho village of Pambar, and the wardenship over Paramakudi 
he granted a few villages for the maintenance of the widows and relations of the deceased 
chieftain. Krishaappa’s sense of discipline, however, demanded a chastisement, and the 
remaining part of the estate, in consequence, was annexed to the kingdom.** 


Krishnappa’s conquest of Kandy. 

The subjugation of this internal revolt was followed by an extensive war with a 
foreign power, Kandy in Ceylon, Wilson and Taylor suppose that this war never happened 
The silence of the Hist. of the Carnatic Governors, of the Mahavaisa, and of the Polygar 
memoirs, lends support to this view. But the authority of a Telugu work Sishaladvipa 
Kath? compels, by its accurate topography and detailed description, belief in the war, 
Wilson and, following him, Taylor believed that “Simhala” here meant not Ceylon, but 
either Rimnad or some petty palayam in Tinnevelly. This is, however, against the gene- 
ral meaning attached to the term. At the same time the account therein given distinctly 
refers to acampaiga in Ceylon. The author of the Madura Manual therefore believes that 
the war was fact, and it seems that this 15 9 conelusion worthy of acceptance. The cause 
of the war is uncertain, but the MS. chronicle above mentioned attributes it to the old 
friendship of the Kandy king with Tumbichchi Naik and the insult with which he treated 
Krishnappa’s name, To the Madura monarch, the government of his kingdom did not 
suffice to oceupy his time or his abilities. His ambition aspired to the reputation of a great 
conquest, and the imprudent attitude of the Kandy king presented him with an opportuni- 
ty for the accomplishment of his purpose. At the head of a gigantic army formed by the 
musters of 52 Polygars, he reached the coast. Embarking at the holy Navapishdnam 
(the Nine Stones), the remnant of the old Rama Sétu, he reached, we are told, Mannérand 
issued an ultimatum demanding immediate obedience and homage, The king of Kandy 
was too proud to answer, and Krishuappa gave orders for the advance into the island. 
At Patalam the van of the Madura army, under the command of Chinna Késavappa, came 
into collision with the Singhalese, whose gigantic array of 40,000 troops was commanded by 
4 ministers and 8 viceroya (déjandéthalu). The battle which followed ended in victory for 
the Indians. No less than two ministers and five provincial chiefs fell into their hands. 
The captives, we are told, were so much won by the honourable and humane treatment 
of the invaders, that they offered to go, in company with two envoys appointed by Krish- 
nappa, to Kandy and persuade their king to conclude peace and pay tribute. They fur- 
ther offered, in case they failed, to come over, with their districts and people, to the 
allegiance of Madura, Krishnappa consented, and sent two of them with two of his nomi- 
nees, They proceeded to the Sinhalese capital, gained over the support of the Prime 
Minister, and represented to the king the necessity for yielding on the ground that the 
Singhalese soldiers were distinctly inferior in martial training, skill and discipline, to the 
Vadugas, But the king, more brave than prudent, refused to acknowledge the foreigner. 
The captives and envoys then returned, and the Kandy king advanced at the head of 
60,000 Singhalese and 10,000 “ kdjirs."" The MS. desoribes a number of skirmishes between 
the two armies, till at length a general engagement ensued. It was a well contested and 
sanguinary struggle, and ended in the defeat of the islanders, 8,000 of the Fé@fira fell, and the 
Singhalese army retreated in confusion. The king and his minister, too proud to turn back, 





= Wilson's Cafal.; Taylor's ©< H. MSS; Nelson's Madura country. 





much wanton destruction that Krishpappa had to give up his idea of sparing his life, and 
so, when his furious antagonist was cutting the trunk of his terrified elephant, he des- 
patched him by an arrow, thereby giving him an honourable death by the hand of his peer. 

The kingdom of Kandy was now at the feet of the conqueror. But Kumara Krishna 
was astranger to all the vices of a conqueror. His policy derived more solid benefit 
from his acts as a statesman than his achievements as a soldier. He is described as one 
of those rare men who deserve the praise that their virtues expanded with their fortune. 
He gained the affections of the Singhalese people by his judicious moderation and his care- 
ful regard for their feeling, His generous mind held the health of the wounded and 
the deformed as the object of his special concern. His conscience, guided by the orthodox 
clergy, ordered that the deceased should be given the honour of state mourning. Placed 
on an elephant, his body was taken to the capital to receive the proper funeral ceremonies. 
The combination of clemency with conquest and of moderation with success, elevated the 
character of Krishnappa in the eyes of mankind, and had the salutary effect of not only 
pacifying the injured nation, but inducing it to positively invite the conqueror to their 
eapital. Ha proceeded thither, and during his three days’ stay there, made arrangements 
for the government of the conquered lands. ‘He sent the late king’s family and household, 
inclusive of children, to a town called Auramgam, in former times the site of royal resi- 
dence, (probably Anuradhapur) where they were supplied with all necessaries.” (Tayl. II, 
185). He then appointed his brother-in-law Vijayagopila Naidu as his Viceroy, and left 
Ceylon for his kingdom, conscious of the superior work he had done and sure of his memory 
being cherished by men. On his way home, the generous monarch, it is said, showered 
Jargesses on various temples to expiate the slaughter of the war. 

15 temporary nature. 

Such is the account of the celebrated triumph attributed to Krishnappa by the Sii- 
haladvipa Kathd. As has been already mentioned its genuineness has been questioned, 
bat accepted by the historians. But whatever differences may exist in regard to the 
actual events of the war, there can be no difference in regard to the relations between the 
two powers thereafter. We do not hear, either in the Madura chronicles or in the chronicles 
of Ceylon, any mention of such intercourse. At any rate, though this MS. clearly says to 
the contrary, we do not see it stated anywhere else that the ruler of Kandy acknowledyed 
the Madura ruler. Nor do wehear of any viceroys. The fact thus seems to be that 
Vijaya Gopal Naik wasa temporary officer. He must either have been replaced by a 
member of the Simhalese royal family or must have been driven out by force. We cannot 
say when, if so, the Madura viceroy was replaced or driven out. Probably it was in 
the last period of Krishnappa’s rule or, more probably, after his death. However it was, 
there is no doubt that, when once it was done, the Kandy chiefs hardly recognised the 


‘Madura supremacy. Krishoappa's triumph, then, was a momentary affair. 


Krishnappa as a ruler. 

The rest of the reign of Krishgappa was one of peace,and wehave every reason to 
believe, of prosperity. The people enjoyed the fruits of a strong and paternal government. 
Their contribution to the State coffers was not excessive, and their material condition, 
thanks to the large number of irrigation works which Visvanitha had constructed and 
which Krishnappa continued, was one of prosperity. The feeling of discontent was cons- 
picuous by itsabsence, and Krishuappa signalised his peaceful rule by building a couple 
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of villages after his‘own name, one to the east of Palamko‘tah (Palayamko:{ai) and the 
other to the West of Tinnevelly.23 He adorned and beautified these with Siva and Vishou 
temples, with well-built Brahman agraharams and well-rivetted teppakkulama. <A Visitor 
to the former of these villages will not be surprise] at Krishnappa’s choice of its site for 
his work of building and charities. A few furlongs off, across a plain landseape, lie the 
tiny but seattere| rocks of Reddiampat:i. In the south-east and on the western side the hill 
of Mélappatti forms a similar outpost. To the North lie the Valanid rocks forming a minia- 
ture watershed, the water from which forms a lake which feeds the emall teppakkulams on 
the eastern end of the village. Situated in a picturesque situation and well furnished with 
irrigational facilities, Krishoipuram was in reality a place worthy of colonisation, Having 
fixed it, Krishuappa™ built a temple dedicated to Sriniviisa and as many as 108 houses for 
imans sround and in front of it. The temple, once very rich and now poor, Is a Very 
fine structure. The front gépura as well as the front manfapa is plain and ordinary, but 
what is known as Virappa masfapa inside is the glory of the shrine. The sculpture 

the pillars of this manfapa are better worked and more splendid than those of even Tinne- 
velly. Spirited, lifelike and accurate, they will ever remain among noblest monuments of 
Indian artistic skill. In one is represented the Kaurava hero Karya, with the Nagistra 
thirsting for Arjuna’s life-blood in his hands. In another pillar is seen the Indian Achilless, 
Arjuna, performing furious penance for the acquisition of Pasupatistra. Another lifelike 
portraiture represents, 9 local chief with hia queens. The wealth of skill displayed in the 
general posture, the dresses and ornaments, and in other respects is exactly similar to that 
in the Tinnevelly temple and furnish admirable examples of the type of Naik sculpture. 
The statue of Manmatha with his sugar cane bows and flower arrows, the figuresof Bhima 
and Yudhishtira, etc. are all elaborately executed. 


SECTION I. 
Periya Virappa and Vibvandtha TT. (1573-1505.) 
Kumara Krishpappa died?5 some time in 14573, leaving behind him a high reputation 
for bravery and for great virtues, On his death histwo sons, Peria Virappa and Visvani- 

















2 The first of these ॐ 6 miles from Poalamkojtah on the Tiruchchendur road, Tho other can be 
agen from the troin gomg from Kajjaja Kuruchchi to Tonkdéal, 

‰ Seo Madr. Ep. Rep. 1012, pp. 47 and 82; and also Ep. Jnd., Vol. IX, pp. 326-41 where the 
Krishsipuram plates are described. With regard to the Krishnépuram Temple, 1 heard curious legend 
current in the place. The outer prdkdra of it, [ was told, was later on demolished by the Nawab of the 
Carnatic for the renewnl of the Palamkotioh fort, but in the course of the destruction, the Nawab's 
horse died suddenly, and the Nawab himself saw Allah everywhere in the Temple! He therefore discon- 
tinued the work of destruction and ot the same time provided for the daily expenditure of the Temple. 

ॐ The Pand. Chron. attributes it to dégifa Masi but the Mirt, MSS. to dagila Kértibai 10, The 
Hist, Corno. Gorrs. and Supple, MSS, say that be died in A.D. 1480, क, which is of course absurd, 
With regard to his succeseora the latter two authoritics, an well as one of the Mirt, MSS., do not 
mention Viivanitha I], Regarding the date oleo there are differences of opinion. While the His 
Carna. Gorra, and Supple. ASS, ostignes the 27 years betwein 1459 (Sauwmya) and 1516 (Yura), the 

Pond. Chron. gives the period of 24 years from 1571 (नन Masi) to 1595 (Afanmatha Médrgaji). A 
Mirt. MS., on the other hand, attributes 22 years and 0 months—from Aagila Kdrtikai 8. 1494 to 
Menmatha Jvani, 8. 1617. (Wheeler mentions Virappa slone and says that he ruled from 1572 to 1505 
but he gives the additional information that he was two years of age when his father Krishnappa died 
anid that Nigame Naik and Aryanithe continued to act aa regents] The Gopippiljayam inscription of 
Perian Virappa, dated 1473, which renews on olleged grant of Kina, Pindys to the Musalmmns 


distinotly proves that he was on the throne by 1573, For reference to this inscription sce Eowell’ 
Antiquities, 1, 292 and Il, 76 and Nelson's Mariual, 
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tha [I], assumed, in accordance with the custom of the day, the honours, duties and respon- 
sibilities of joint royalty. Asa matter of fact, however, the administration was in the 
hands of Aryanitha Mudaliir. He was in reality the sovereign of the country, the nomi- 
nal kings being puppets by his side and, in consequence, the tools of his will. The age, 
the position, and the industry of the venerable statemen invested him with the dignity of 
the dictator and the authority of an autocrat. His word was, for all practical purposes, 
the law, and his advice a command. The historian may well criticise this attitude of 
Aryanitha, and condemn him asa practical usurper, who contributed to the weakness and 
indolence of his wards, instead of increasing their strength ; but, though it is impossible to 
prove that he was not inspired by ambition or prompted by self-interest, yet it can be well 
contented that, in the assertion of his power, his intentions were perhaps not to blame. 
If the other men did not shine by his side, it was not his fault. His services at the same 
time gave him a moral strength. A terror to the elements of disorder in the land, he 
maintained peace, and regulated the affairs of state in their smooth and regular course. 
With efficiency he combined sympathy, thereby making himself tho idol of all classes of 
people.2¢ He conciliated the Brahmans by his munificent endowments, his liberal charities, 
his foundation of agrahdrams and his patronage of religious architecture, He gratified 
the peasants and agricalturists by his stern control over the Polygars, and his generosity 
in the excavation of tanks and the construction of cansla for irrigation purposes. Tho 
effect of his strong presence was seen in the fact that throughout this reign there was not a 
single rebellion except that of the Mivaliviana king. The Maivalivanas were, as has been 
already shewn, chiefs with a historic past and traditional greatness, whose ancestors had 
come, centurjes back to the Madura district. Unfortunately we have no knowledge of the 
parentage, the period of rule, and other dotails concerning the chief against whom Virappa 
had to march. All that we can say is that that the rebel was more bold than wise in his 
disaffection and rebellion, For no sooner did he take possession of Mani-Madurai and 
Kalayir Koil than Virappa promptly took the field against him, and as the History of the 
Carnatic Governors curtly puts it, conquered him and took poasession of his country 
Tnscription 366 of 1901, which says that a certain Vanadariyar was the agent of Virappa 
Nayakkar Aiyan, evidently refers to his defeat and later loyalty.4? 

No other event sullied the calm of Virappa’s rule, and he was able to devote himself, 
in consequence, like the rest of his line, to the foundation of agrahdrams for Brahmans and 
the construction of religious as well ag military architecture. To him is attributed the 
erection of the wall which encompass the famous shrine*3 of Chidambaram. He was also the 
builder of “the Kambattdi Mantapam,” beautiful and stone-pillared edifice in the Sunder 
ésyara temple®* of Madura, Itwas finished, a5 an inscription in one of ita pillars says, in 

1505 (Subhanu), इ. €+ 1583 +. २. The pillars are highly sculptured with Paurinio scenes 
and figures, and display, like the other buildings of the age, that extraordinary patience 
and that masterly skill, which characterised the artists of the 16th and 17th centuries. In 
military architecture, Virappa achieved an equal distinction, He constructed the southern 
walls of the Trichinopoly fort and the fortress of Aruppakkéitai.2° 
_ Tho Mirt. MSS. give ample proof of this. य Madr. Ep, Rep. 1910, p, 33. 
= Hiat. of the Carna. Gorrs, 
= Madr. Epigr. Rep., 1905-6, para. 60; Ibid 1907-8, p. 69. Tho latter is in Telugu, but = Tamil 
copy of it is added to the inscription, See also Sewell's Antiquities, I, 295 and II, 77. 
= Taylor ridiculously translates it into An Arab fort.” Ho bolioved that it might be Elmisoran 
or Tiruverambur, But Aruppak Kittai is really a town, 50 miles west by north of Ramndd, and 23 
miles south of Madura, with 8 population of about 12,000, (Afadras Manual LIL, p. 348). 
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Virappa’s relations with the Emperor. 

Aword may be said about the relations between the Emperor and Virappa. At the 
time when Virappa came to the throne Tirumala was on the imperial throne, and adorned it 
for the next five years. In 1578 he gave place to his son and successor Sri Raiga I., and 
he, in turn, eight years later, to Véikatapati 1. (1586-1615). Virappa was thus the con- 
temporary of three imperial suzerains. And itis certain that he paid, in theory at least, 
the allegiance due tothem. Throughout the time when the emperors were waging despera- 
te and futile wars with the Mohammadan powers of Golconda and Bijapur—wars which 
resulted in the loss of the northern provinees and in the transfer of the capital from 
Peaukonda to Chandragirimand throughout the time when Raja Udayar was skilfully 

xanding his estate into a kingdom by a judicious combination of opposition and concili- 
ation towards the Sriraigapatnam Viceroy, and when nearerathand Achyutappa of T 
and Véika‘appa (1570-80) and his son Varadappa Naik (1580-1620) of Gingi, were doing the 
same, Virappa was pursuing evidently the same policy of obedience and expediency. 
Inscription 187 of 1895 says distinctly that Virappa was the feudatory of Sriraiga and 
inscription 13 of 1891, which records a grant by him in 1588, mentions him a# a subordinate 
of Véikata. A Krishpipuram™ inscription of 1578 also recognizes him as a vassal of 
Sriraiga. While a Kumbakonam grant’? of 1590 by Vétkatapati endowed a number of 
villages in Tinnevelly toa Vaishpava shrine under the management of one Krishnadis 
Two years later again’? Véikata made a grant to the Tirukkaraigudi temple in the same 
district, and in 1601 a grant to the Bhashyakata shrine in the Madanagopala temple of 
Madura, (Inson. 35 of 1908) 








(To be continued.) 
BOOK NOTICE. 
THE BHAIMIPARINAYA-NATAKAM, BY moan of the Rithitara family. After studying the 
MANDIRKAL RAMA SAS8TRIL.! Vida, logic, grammar, and stylistic, he became 
| _ | # specinlist in the Advaita philosophy, and 
THe story of Nala and Damayantl 18 what erl= 1178 71१ {६1 11.11 worka, among them being 
tice of a certain ill-natared achool would call“ o | tha Arya-dtharma-praka Hk, & treatise on Indian 
well-worn theme.” It would be more just to say | religion. Some time ago he was appointed to 
that it is one which has a perennial hold on the | the office of Sanskrit Pandit in the Mahara- 
interest of India by reason of ita merits, on tho | 198 College at Mysore, and still holds that post. — 
one hand as a tale of broad human emotions and Having now attained to mature years, he hag 
experiences, and on the other hand as @ narrative sought for a thom fit “to purify tho व 
singularly in harmony with the peculiar Hindu and be haa happily chosen the “holy tale” of 
magination and view of moral law. It will be a Nala, which he haa presented in the form 
sad day for India—a day which we hope will never ake कपत = acts, embracing the wi ' 
arise—when a Hindu audience will fail to hoar with y from the beganing of Nalas pesioh 10 
respectful interest tales such'as those of Nela and | 199 + 3 न क hse Sep 
Sivitrl. And thernfore we are glad tosee ascholar | वत 1 स = and tho recovery of his king- 
, ॑ | 0 ६५९ | त Wale Se 7 1 
whose previous literary career might have been | , ih व hes handled the Tek ५5 
expected to predispose him towards a theme more (सम — नि “yi य 
academic or at least more limited in its interest Hight oped pete ie = ait 
taking up this catholic story of love, joy, and sor- | | तन cen res i: toue Ae Lane sig ei 
row—and, we may add at once, handling it so well. | ब्रन ancient forme of poco | 1 style ‘Me K. Srinivasa 
Pandit Mapjikal Rima Sistri—as he informs us | pao contributes anE 11 
. - English introd n to Hol 
in the preamble put into the mouth of the #ifra- धः published द्व (> अ is Hie 
dhara, which is not remarkable for reserve—is the | | 04 the Mehatnia of Mysore | 
son of Veikata-subbayya Sdstri, a Sritriya Brah- | ` ae Mysore. 





L. D. Banwetr. 
= Sewoll’s Antiquities, 11, 76. व एव, I, 2 ॐ Ibid, p. ` अ Gewoll's Antiguitice, 1,76 £#£2£40.« #8828. x8 Ibo S16 । 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 


TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
Br Dr. L. P, TESSITORI, BIKANER. 
(Continued from p. 7.) 
APPENDIX. 


SELECTED SPECIMENS FROM OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI TEXTS, 


1, The Different Vocations of the Four Sons of the Merchant Dhandvaha, 


[From the Vidyavildsaca 
No, 732 in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence. ] 





ariira by Hirfinandasuri (Samvat 1485=a.p, 1429), MS. 


तिति पुरि Pret diz धनावह धर्म्मी नह धनवन्त | 

qed aa धरणी भणीद सहिजह '“ अत्तिगुणवन्त ॥ ४॥ 
aa धरि नन्दन च्यारि Freda Tene’ धुरि धनसार | 
area जन्धव बहुगुणा dist जद्धिवन्त,° गुणसार | 
arg’? पररतिवन्तरु | गुणा सागर सागर जन गम्नीर | 

चथ ड बन्धव सुणि धनसागर समर THES धीर ॥ ५ || 
an? बौत्नाव्या कड किम मकः घरि भार धरेसिड afte । 
Was" बेरड नन्दन diz @ oft afters हार | 

बीजच बोल्ड व्रबहणा परीं आणि" सोवनपादः*।। ६॥ 
twa aise |... ] षर तणा रं गोः चारिसि तात | 
Seas बोल्ड Galea वाणीं aftr प्रत नौरी कात | 
ऊजेणी नव मारी राजा AAG सवं स्वराज | 
दाणि“ परि arg amt € सरिति मनवजञ््ित सवि काज || 9 || 
एह वचनं निुणी नह कपी च दिंसि जोयहः* सेदि | 
diag नोत्त रे बालक गती Brat Bis | 

wa बीशान्तिरं stor saat दीधी ara चेद | 

[ नै) सुभं घरि म cefe रे न्म्पद पर होति” परि” Fz || ८ || 
efty®! oft tet arg geez धनसागर सपावित्त | 

मौन धरी मन माहं नीसरिड नयर बारि चलचित्त: || 


2. The Same Story according to Another Recension. 
[From the Vidsivilisacaritra by Nydyasundara (Samvat 1510 = 4.29. 1460), contained 
in a MS, kindly procured to me by the Jainacirya Cri Vijaya Dharma Sari]. 
fot vat निवस धनवन्त । सेटि धनावह जगि जयवन्त | 
वच्चनं हह तैह नीं नारि | निरुपम ara कत्ता नक्डारः' || ५७ || 
तिणि जाया चंड च्यारड ga | जकीरावन्ता सगणा निरुत्त | 
नामि पहिल धन धनसार । जी जड सागरदन्त कमार | ९८ II 
जील्ड gore गस्नीर | Aras yarn वरवीर | 
TRE रना च्यारडइ मर । ater arly जिसा इड अनर || १९ ॥ 
परीख्या काजिऽ० gana तात्त | निसुणङ> कच्छं Beer वात | 
तुमह नहं परदे" निज घर भार। afters किल?” घर नड व्यापार || २० || 


५ afer. +? परिल. +? बुभ्थिवंत, +° क्रीज,  च्यारि. ० रमालि. २: पहिल, ^ आणिस 


%“ सौवन्न पाट - 


93 च्ुत्चित. “fav. ^ बाप. “ काज 





8 गो ० efor. % दु. ५ ite. Gf. aft. ^ इंणि > नीसरीच- 


५ were. °‹ निसुणौ. ^° पु, 7° fares. 
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धनसागर तच State इद | सेडि ane कलि बुगतड जिस ड |. 
जनयन्नम्डलन बह विवखाड | धनड [त ] पति नच एह उपाड ` ॥ २९ ॥ 
diwa Tame aes । खनन्ति तात वात इकचित्त | 4 
famafe wine जोखिम घण्णा। ए छड येल वणा धन TT ॥ २२ ॥ 
wa सहस्रगणउतपततिःः | foe वाधड घरि सम्पन्न | 

dias गएासागर इम जांणिि | हानी करम किम इम वाणि || २३॥ 
sham कौयदः* राज्ञा णीं । तड घरि वाघड सम्पति चणीं | 

तड बोलह waar जांणि । वय ees परि Tes परमाणि | २४॥ 
चरवसि चिरा किम लग होइ | जिह परवति तिश निति न होड | 
राजां ना नेदच गाज । af चाधि मनवार्छत काज || २५॥। 

धन कारि जगि age ae उद्यम विवध करन्ति। 

तै re arse Fea"? जिणि सति कज्न सरन्ति || २६॥ 


रुन्िवच पैदा Sees ala Aire नण्डार | 

ay न भरीह तड किमह at पड सौ वार ॥ २७ |I 
सौत्थिन जें राज विरा तं सौमल्यिम जोड | 

जै परमत्य aerate तता Freer रसोई ॥ २८ ॥ 
पत्र वया इम साँनलीं तड मानि ge Tay | 


जइ ए बोलिसी ain हिव करल अणति कलङ्क | २९ ॥ 
जोड न कणा कन्न whe ऋस गवी मनि शास्र | 


परि वाधडइ वद्धामणड ait Ara विन्नास || ३० || 
ऋष AAs BITE AAT BA BAe | 

H नर जाताद्‌ Pas a चाचि जागनाग || ३९ || 
धनसागर TOE THT कई" Sago” कज्ज | 
ज्ञै नर atest गन्ना ara लणा फ रज्ञ ॥३२॥ 
साहक्ततैजि समस्थः > नर्‌ तं जडा न काह | 


जिम वराबोर्न्धार विणा aya जिम Tare (1)7” ॥ ३३ II 
are gue विणा म्ह are’ जिरि अवद कुल गानि | 
निरि सोन कीजदह किल्दं- कँनज ater अनि || ३४ ॥ 


तुद्य संगति eet नहीं faret भावह तिं जाई | 
HE काठड बन्न्ताई"- नीला केडडइ गाह || ३५ ॥ 
नीतरियिड निस ait कमर छकश्ङंड वरवीर | 

aM न Aes AAT सास जोह सरीर I ३६ |. 


3. The Monkey and the Wedge. 

[From the Paiicdkiyana, ४ métrical rifacimento of the Hitopadega, contained (Ist 
tantra only) in the MS, No. 106 in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence. ] 
Ses व्यापारं यो नरः कतुनिच्छानि qr गौ नवः क 

सएव निधनं याति कौ जोल्याटीव वानरः || 9२॥ 
मनक ate’) ते किम इई वात । कड" करटक तै माहरा चाल | 
सिरी way रहिड चरि afer | वन मौ गड मराडाविड तैति || 9३ || 
विहा sree विरह सतार । चियुदरे मवा? नी वार | 
कादर faa? स्वीत्नीं Be बल्या । चनि अमना वानर तिह मिल्या || © || 
7 इवाय. 72 सहस. Wer. > कौ. 1 किसु. 7° क्रि. - द ब लवण. 8 समय. 
78 ‘This verse is so corrupted that Ido not.see how to restore it. Possibly the fault ties in the 


scoond faq, which word was erronooualy substituted by the amanuensis for some different word (or 
worda) in the original. ~ 


amg. “ad. + बलेतहइ- “pear. * कद. ˆ कच “qq. ™ Farrar. 
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art हाय सखद ते करीं | वार वेः वार्‌ ते नास्ती | 
बिह पादी च विति अधडाम | A चम्पाणड sas ताम || ७५ || 


अव्यापार एह ALTE छाडिवडं गुणवन्ति | 
जेहन afer जाणत तै अपद पानन्ति || ५६ || 


4. The Weaver as Visnu. 
[From the same], 





TITAN Tes ब्रह्माप्यन्त न_ गच्छाति | 

नकी?” Penge राजकन्या निषेवते | ३३२ || 
कहि दमनक चन्धव नई वत्नी | राजकन्या> कौलिकं किम वरीं | 
चक Taft कौलिकः we सार | ae नह मन्ति एक सुतार || ३३३ || 
fang” नयरि एक देवपासाड | जावमहोस्तव हइ बह नाव्‌ | 
ते जौवा नड sare | आवद हरदं चह परि वारिं ॥ ३३४ |! 
ते कोल्लिकि दीरी आवत । cerry? नौमि श्रीमती | 
weit sagt पानि वेह । तर सुतारि state एह ॥ ३३५ ॥ 
ava ates नइ uae अचेत । वरि आणी ae शालिं चेत || 
cage fay तुभ नइ fatwa | कि aa’? कौं कारण काह || ३३६ || 
करहि? कौलिक तिव gare ara | प कारणा नीं खोदी वात | 
राजकन्या महं fet जिस | हं area” तैगीयहं fares || ३३७ ॥ 
a विण बडी रही नवि and | न वीसरहते मुभ मनि Parag | 
कहि" सतार म आअण्णिसि खेद | ते मेलं हदं माने वैद ।। ३३८ ॥ 
कोलिक्त कहि कन्या जिह cer | पवन waa तिहा निं नह | 
तड तुं मशः नड किन मेल्लवद्‌ | बुद्धिबन पाह्यँ जोजे Fay || ३३८ | 
afea nee ग्वीत्नी daft! ag चक्र सिचं वैव Fale | 
कोलिक ET ara सौम | खीन्नी wore वेलां ठौम || ३४० || 
डी गुरुड खीत्नी चालनवड । ऊडिढ गुरुड साक नई समह | 
जडं ogee मरी नइ मानि । निद्रावासि इद छद बाल ॥ ३९९ ॥ 
ar कोौत्निक बोन्नावई स्ववि । सुतौ we जागई' °” चड़ FF | 
इतं निश्चय wa ठेव वरारि | सकर fad (eae) fvarga सारि ॥ ३४२ |i 
समुद्रद्धता मेर्डी नड दरि । ed तुभ Para Gag श्रि | 
गरुडवाहन शाङ्ग [ नइ] चक्र । कौस्तुभ नद स्यौ विचित्र ॥ ३४३ | 
हेली सेजि wat ऊतरइ | कर जोडी नह aaa? करड | 
है चअपविज्रकाया माणास्ी। एह देह नही gee सारिखी || ३४४ ॥ 
नँ त्तौ faqaa नड भूपाल । तभ नइ सहु TSE ब्याल | 
कहि कौलिक मन राधा नारि। तै fad मास नही संसार | ३४५ || 
कड कन्या प्रभु तभ नद गमद | त॒ जदं मांगड मुर तात कन्द | 
atoragie न जाड, अम्हे । दैव साखि 2S ववडं तक्षी || ३४६॥ 
गही राते ने गरुड इ" aes | कौ नवि Fare तिम Hales | 
कोन्निक इम ते नित मौ गवड | दिन आपणा सुचि नी गव इ 7 || ३४७ || 
कन्याभद्धिः tar नख दन्त | BSR किर NAT भन्त | 
cra wae तं नर वीनव्रह | अद्ये न जौणच eer हवड |! ३४ | 
तड राय सं णी नद कई । सुरि प्रिया तवं [-.-1] कईं वह | 
तेह ay शूटड जोँणो जम | राय विचार कड तव इम ।। ३१ ॥ त येह गरक थि ee Se ee 
ef. ॐ पादीश्ा- ^ कौलिकी ` निचैविते. “ater “ate " ate. 
each. % ह कह तद. भ कद. ० महिर्व- Mae जागिड, ` ई. 
9 नती. २१. + जड, ग ० सुदि. 7 हलि छोगवर (sic) ° कर्द, * ˆ“ क 
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तड गणी आच्या जोडइवा । नर ना स्पशं कीटा भनिनकवा | 

रे रे ge ्राचारिग्णी | ए fae काम कीधंड प्रापिणी || ३९० || 

Site Arad जणाणी नइ कई | reapers’? जावीं नद tee | 

करद ale] aoa fee बान | हरषवदन तव ge! मात ॥ ३९६ || 
जदं राय नह प्रखन्नगाति जई | faces बहटा छाना रहीं 1 

विणाक्पते गरुडद Set | आवी Tee Wes तै घडी | ३५२ || 

देखीं राय राणी sia wee | fetes सह्‌ व्यापी गद | 

मननं काज Hag कडि | सविं नपातं रहितइः~ कर ais || ३५३ || 
एह Hae ate प्रसाहि | मोरा fas सही कौं जह वाद | 

सवं देत सीमाडं तना | राच करवा मौ डडइ आपणा |! ३५४॥ 

@ सीताडा विवह कालि | sedi रद्याते राय नड पासि | 

AACN देवराड राय | सह कौ आकल व्याकृ aA’ || ३५५ | 
राय watt नह कावि ead | तर बेरी नव महिमा Patera” | 

ए जमाह Bae मद eT न बीजाः? किम ieee’ सुक्ख || ३५६ ॥ 
was कौलिक जव UE रति | RAT कहई तै सघली वात | 

ae जमाई SAT मद्य तात । श तणड ते किंसड उत्तपात ॥ ३९७ | 
कह कोलिक Taras gaz! | हवई जौ महिना मद्य aes | . 
sats qraa चक प्रमानि | wath नह वरि षाडवं हीनं ॥ ३५५८ ॥ 

तै कोटिक मन Aber!” धर | जड वय शा नड पर गड । 

ag छ स्त्री विरहड म्य are । इसि विमाखीं कोचलिक जाह | ३९९ || 
ते चिन्तद निजघर मांहि जई” । इसि उपायं wed द" सही । 
गरुडि चडीं ह ced arate । क्यागड Tati जासिह नासि || ३६० | 


वासवदेववाहन तण उः: गरूड farce मेद | 

प्रमी Wa नद इन कह वाच HTS मद्य वेत || ३६५ ॥ 
कोलिक मरण age रह Ge नद कोय | 

पुजा नहीं HCE पाधरीं नी Ate वत्ती कोय: || ३६२ || 
per! aie are गराडिनैः जई संक्रमि खगराच | 

हं :° कालिककाया वत्वं इम तें काज कराय; || ३६३ || 


विष्ण गरड वेद संक्रमं | Tae ना कल ऊपरि गमद | 
जगह Sits चुराचां त्न तण | नाद वरीं जायह घनां || ३६४ || 
गगण थकरौ कलिकं Race | महिमवन्तः” यिद राय न मिल | 
गाह alee dee जव तैय | तक कौलिक [ चिं ] ais भय || ३६५॥ 
ए faa फडः क्रिम ते ers” | wit यी सति are इम किँ © | 
we हगया लगड गण जांणि | राय क्रिसी[ इ | न art तनि || ३६६ |! 
tra tea करिव षाय | चह ares Tors: गाय | 
केस गाम भाष्या हिलकरीं । lita राजकन्या [ इम ] वरीं || ३६०१ ॥. 
5. King Datta cannot escape the Fate Predicted to him by 00186078. 

(From Somasundarasiri’s commentary on Dharmadisa’s Uvaesamdld (>> 105), 
contained in a MS. kindly supplied to me by the Jainicarya: Cri Vijaya Dharma Siri, 
Samvat 1567—a.p. 1511}. 

तहमि्नी नगरीं TA ATT महन्तह गाञ्य scar ae करी sits Praca राजा are 
आपणपद राज्य siya) धम्मं नी बुद्धिर षणा याग यजिया। एक वार वत्त ना माउला 





19 FUT, a 1! teary. 13 org. "+ gerd. 
‘6 बीजा. + लहासिद "° स्लाचड सुणरै sty, "+ नोहि. ape. ॐ ह, 
१३ and. ah कोर, -4 are = Hee. 20 र, 37 कबाह, 23 qe. 


> नाडा. 29 मादहिमोवंत, + कहत, 35 way, * किध, * अषि, 
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श्रीकालिकाचायं गर माणेज राज्ञा भणी aleve नगरि भाविया । ame भणी ea गरु कन्हद् 
गिचं | याग 4 कल gear लागु | गरे किदं जीवद्या लगड ध्म इइ | दत्त कह याग 
नँ कल Hear | गरे कहिं हिंसा sia तै हैत इड | पेल ड Her भादरं कौ HET याग नँ कल कहत । 
गरे नगण आगमी ay किवं ae फ नरकगतिं कोह | Ta कड शवं नगगि area | गर किवं 
कन संदेह | सातनड eres wedi नाहि पचीतड नभि जापति | fas अरिनाण | सात्तमह विहाडद 
चाहरह महिं विष्ठा >> पडिसिड ए Sear | वति किवं तदं मरी कि जाहि | गरे किवं हवं TPT 
जाद | तड बृत्ति रीसादिं गरू wear जण afar | Stade we सातमह वि्णादद गरि मारि | 
इसि stadt घर माहि षडसीं cies | राजौ मागं चोखलाविया | तिह पुष्यपरगर कराविया | एकर 
माली Wee काजि ऊपनद विष्ठाः" माराभे कवी ऊपरि सूल न ged लांखिवं | ते दत्त sear दिहाडा 
नी भान्ति arenes विनि गरु मादिव नीसर्डि | aera पग विष्ठा" ऊपरि Wes | विष्ठा" छली 
तेह नड REST पडी। Fes Tes वलि | सामन्तमण्डल्लीके तेह ऊपरि विग्न्त fae’ ata कम्मीं माहि 
{ avez | करम्भा माहि ) पचीतड रभि भिद | सामन्ते वल्ली suite Bragg गजा aris | aig 
शरीकालिकाचवायं Tsar | चारित्र आराधीं Feta पदता || 
6, King Crenika and his Cruel Son Kanika. 
[From the same, githa 149.] 

cage नगरि were राजां | Peon पराणी | तेह नड एक ae गनिं ga ऊषन्‌ । Wiser भव 
ना वद्गान्‌ सम्बन्ध भणी गम नदं मंहास्स्यिहं भरतार al भत्र यावान डोहलद ऊपन | अभयक्रमार 
मदन्तदं कारम आंत्र Gia Bees Tez | जातमात्र Sez ऊकरडइ Seizes | निहा तेह नी 
अगली Rare लगाेक Bee | TH महारादं पाड घरि TTT | भगोक चन्द्र नाम Fite | 
तेह नीं ओगरी कही | ते tear | आगली Pre राय fe वहती मांह लगड ates 
qr | ते बेट ta ter | आौगली साजा ae | sitet कही मनी तेह हहं बीजं नाम 
art <aa प्रसिद्ध हय । इसि अभयक्रमार मडुन्तईं दीक्षा Shir size अगिक महारा 
कोणी ge area ठेवा बां छठतदं Weeds सम्यक नौ परीक्षा tear न॒ भाषिढ हार sae भवधिज्ञानींः 
saan ets. caer वानां ee विह्न Set इदं sitar । कौन नइ मनि मस्सर , ऊपनु । सामन्त 
सघलाईइ sate वति करी घाप क्राषटपश्नरि ५ घाती asa shad | बाप हदं नित पाँच पाँच सदं 
arta मगावड | eae कोणी राय नइ बेट जाय छइ | तै ater Be कोणी राय जिमवा arse 
@ze भागा माहि stad | ते eS करीं जिभवा लान । कोनी राय चिह्ना माच हदं wer मात ठं 
हं area वेदां ऊपरि स्नेह । Peon मात रवी wer faz ares स्नेह | aren बाप इडं 4 ऊपरि 
waza स्नेह fas तारी कदी नं गुलौ Pee Teal आपणडइ मुचि धातत । ते वात जानी कोणी राय 
नड मनि वश्चात्ताप हृद | कटार Se बाप नी भगीलि जिका गिक | रखवाल आवी ऋणिक re 
किदं | श्रेणिक हाराय Safad न जागी ए वली कुन दहं कदर्थना sities | एह भगी ताल्ुषुट 
विस्र खां सड | आगद आकखा बाधां ननी weet vena गिर । कोणी राय हदं महापश्चान्नाप 
ex । षछडई कोणी राय ee विहं नादं नइ Aree Ser बहाराय fat महायुद्ध करीं पाप BTA” 
छठी TRIE गिड ||. 





Jain Aseetics live like the Bees. 

(From a commentary on the Dasaveyaliyasutia, contained in the MS. No. 557, 

in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence. ] i 
धम्मो नदगुःलमकटं | “° धम्मं सर्वोत्तम argiea qe! | क्रिवि । जीवदया ९ संयम 49 नेद [२] 
aay चर जद ३ एह चिदं पकार महि agers ^ धर्म्मं ना मेद अवततरहं | फलमाह | जेह जीव wet धर्म्म 
ag (act सदा भन दइ © देवद ^“ ते प्रतिं नमस्कारं ॥ ९॥ जहा | जिम ममर वृक्ष at फल नहं 
fact ca dre are Ste जेण dat कलत कमाई नहीं भनर आपनपुं प्रीतिं Taree ॥ || Ta | 
35 विषा Jani 0s hi. oe) oe ra 
3॥ MSS, representing all nasale by a mere dot, it is difficult to decide whether in the prevent case we 


should rood HE OF EST, 
ग बेट ` काष्ट ” Sasa, 
4 7 omit here the Sanskrit paraphrase of the Prakrit text, which also given in the MS 


il Er i Saale i t= ५४ fae. 
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एण प्रकारईं रमर act qed योडड थोडड आहार लेता अमन महास्ना कष्या लोक मोहिं जे जेनसाध 
ade ते gaat विषदं नमरा नी परि आहार fee! गृहस्य नहं भन्तराय न ऊपजदईं Breet 
निवह करई । किंविशिदा- साधव | दध भात तेह नी एषणा शुद्धि नई" विषदं ta? आसक्त 
छद aac अणी fee साधु ahd भूद्यतुं लिड case”? विरेष जागिवड ॥ ३॥ वयं च _ | जीण 
प्रकारं कोड गृहस्य पीडा न भामं Are Taree अम्हे वृत्ति प्राणाधार आहार लै” इनि het 
ताध ऋभीदवर गृहस्य ave घरि आपहनीं नीपना आहार नड्‌ Fave जादं जिन ननरा Sve नीं पनी 
कूल नईं विषदं जाई ॥ ४ ॥ महकार ॥ जे साधर कुनह तनी निश्रा रहित इ तै ऋष श्वर ETT 
agar तऽ' मधुकर atten इडं । किंवि? | त्वः: वणा जान छं | पुन: किंवि- | नाना प्रकार गृहस्य 
aoe घरे पिण्ड आहारः नहं विषदं रत आसक्त ee | तेजि कारनि इस्या साध wee इत्यं तीर्थकर 
तणडं वचनं अध्ययन तनी समाति ह are | ५॥. 

8, The Meaning of ‘“ Arihanta ` 
[From a commentary on the Paficanamokkhdra, contained in the MS, No, 580 in 
the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence). 

_नमो अरिहन्तानं | Scart नईं माहे नमस्कार इः | किस्य छर ते भरिदन्त । रागद्ेवूविया 
[अ)]रि वयरी हण्या छर जहे ते “ अरिहन्त ` | वली far छदं । चउसदहि” इन्द्र att dear 
पुजा re योग्य थाई | Peart इन्दर | बीस भवनपाति तीस विन्तेन्द्र इस देवलोक ना बि चन्द्र बिसूयं 
o agate” इन्द्र सम्बन्धिनी पूजा दह योग्य are | वली sites fae of । उस्पन्न केवलज्ञान 
चास अतिद्यहं करी विराजमान भटमहाप्रातिहायसंश्यो गमान | किस्या 4 प्रातिशायं | भश्ोक- 
वृक कूलपगर परमेश्वर नी वानी AAAs सिंहासन छत्चय नानण्डल tases Te जाद“ 
प्ा्िहाये करी Graven | तीर्थकर विहरमांन पद ५यायिवा । जिस स्फटिकमाने HET शङ्खं कन्द 
तनँ पुष्क सेह नी परि धवलवण्नं शरी Temas सुविधिनाय भरिहन्त जनिका | ज मोक्षपदवी ना 
णहार ते भतिहिन्व प्रतिं माहं नमस्कार ह II. . 

9, Helplessness of Man in the Human Condition of Life 
(From a baldvabodha to the Adindthadesavoddhara, contained in the MS. 5 
1561, in the India Office Library.) 
dare नाहि नथी qe जन्म जरामरणोके करी तथा तचहह ते निभ्यास्विह seg" जीवन करदं 


De ee 








श्रीजिनिन्द्र नड वर धर्म | १। मायावी इन्द्रजालीया athe वी जचमत्कार aaa सरीखव सवं Saree 
ara? स्न नाहि sted अमद नादं Pad भज प्रतिबन्ध । २३। कूण कटि नडं and कुण पर नवचमुद्र- 
नमानि माछा नी ack aad जीव feed वली जाई rage | ३ । जन्मि जानन स्वजन नी अणि 
मंकी जेतली sree तैतलीं सर्वाकार एकी करी न माई । # । जीवई भावि भवि मेल्डियां देह जेतनां 
सारि नेर aqeis® सागरोपमे की ata संख्या त॒ अआनन्तेर्हि* न याइ 1%! चलोक्य 
तचलद०० अद्ारण or ¥ier विविधयोनि माहि qead नासत हैत न gee जन्मजरानरणराग 
नउ | ६ | छंडी नह स्वजनवरगं घर नी seat नड विस्तार सवलउद संसार अपारावार मागं माहि अनाय 
न्धी नी परदं जीव जाइ | 9 | वारं आणिं पौडरद" पौन डय तेह नउ संचय जाइ री fret 
ज्ञिम वार्हदंद तिम क्ड्म्ब स्वकर्मवारं भालनितं जाद | ८ । हा दैव माहरी मा हा बाप हा बान्धव arar 
wa वहन sitet हतां” सवं मरइ Boer सकरुण नडं“ । ९ । यवा ager माहि तिवदन 
व्यापि षेदनाहं पीडि सलसलड सडदड्ड ( : 5\८) व्याधि म्रुमरि माहि गयढ चडकला नडं बाल 
तेर नी परि | १० । स्वजन न लि वेदना न वैद राख न रका करद ओषधीं नरणवाधहं जीव STAT 
जिनः हरिण न बालक तेह नौ पहं | १९ । जिन asst ae fave पैखीया विभालवेत्लौ दिशि 
विन तड आच्या अनड रानि वसौ नइ जाद केवल न Hee केतलाइ एक केही fare | १२ | घररूपीया 
वृ नड विषह सगा चिं गति संसार माहि षणी दिशि थौ आध्या वसी नइ पच्च Aer TSE न arte 





45 fae. 46 आपवनं a7 न 4s TH. 9 raat. bid) me GL ayara va atq. 
Sane, Ce, “fae. “adele. चठ. “= aqdeia, = og. ° हं, ^ are. 

© The last element in the compound is = Prakrit form borrowed from the original. 

Seager. ^+ Prakritform. “ ages, ™ पांडर ५ हना. “aa ० बडकला+ 79 तितः 
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कीरै जारं | १३। अथं धन aft facet?) बान्धव सर्गा> नद ase मसाणन्नमि एकल 
जाह जीव नही { 2) किं जिं समे tes कों नहीं | १४ | ee acted Bet जी वलोकवन ` जप्रास- 
game’? काचड [ चाजह ] ae नड प्रसरण को वारणहार नथी Feat मनुष्य [लोकि | 
असरलोकि । १५ | गयि" योनहं stared [ नीसरतचं gat) तथा नी सयां cet बालक anaes 
$ छौकरत तरुणड मध्यम | १६ | करड्वलिड पकिड Wes डोकरड CAM आवड मरणं Fae 
oars कड at wate Tete पवता अटवी माहि | १७ । यलि age was sania 
जमतदः” जीव चुव्वीडःः zee cia” afedt ae Praca ककूप | १८ | कूपवन्त व्याधौ» aia 
दृबल 5 बलवन्त न परिहरड़ वन नड दावानल नी परि जकिड Taga! प्राणी जीव नडः“ समह 
| १९ । अं लक्ष्मीईं न छरी": | न ¡ बाह नईं चदं न मन्वतन्त भषधमनयिविद्याहं न yee! 
मगन नी THE घड़ी | ३०। जन्मज्ञगामरण ATE हण्या जीव बह रोगशोक लीने संताप्या रीड 
भवसम्राद्रि दक्ख नौ eee पानतो ।२९। जन्मजरामरन | ना ] आच्या जीव वाल्हौ ना 
वियोग ते इत्व ना आच्या अश्चरण ate नाहं संसार माहि wag सदाह | २२। भश्चरण ate इन्द्र बलदेव 
वादेव Saas तठ Tess जानौ नदं कर जव धम्मं नउ उद्यम ऊताक्लड | २३ | बीहाननीं भवाटवीं 
एकलठ नीव साद Maes कर्मं हनिड भव नी अगि Rise staan करी । Be जिम आविच 
एकलड He Wes नाग जीव areas feat THAT are) ar सवं | २९५ | जाइ अनाथ 
जीव वृत्त नउ फल जिम कमं नहं वादं efits धन धान्य जानरन FATT RAT मेहली Ay | 3 |I- 
10. The Kulakara Reabha teaches the Yugalins the Art of Cooking, 
[From the Adinéthaearitra, contained in the MS. No. 700 in the Regia 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence. | 
जिवारह कषन कलग [र |पणडइ वत्तेता तत्रा जगलिभा सगलाही कन्डाहार मुलाहार Taree” Feqr- 
हार कलार करतः | fave seals मलाही afta ca Bast नंजन करता fate बोले इक्ष्वाकु 
gat लोक कहीजई | हिवह युगाकरेजा चाधि आदिदेडं सणाधांनःः सततरमड एहवा २५ धन नी जाति 
आम काचा तसे सहित खाता सवं नस्म धात्ता सवं जरतड | १३त। काल नह जगह काचा पाका कल 
कुल तस धन सथ तुते सहित खातं Weal यगलिर्ज?” ag ace नही पचड नहीं सरीर नी जगनि 
नन्त Tet arate Si भजीण BET लागा त्तिवारइ Asa नगवन्त कन्हड आवी WET | आ गह 
आ कषम कड Walesa नइ अहो युगि भाः ge ठस धानः सवं फलीं पुव faa AL नड AT 
कमल सँ मतली कण ar? की आहार Hes | विवार ते ates feats afta लागा | इम 
करतौही Face जरह नहीं तडा हाय सुं मसली तण्डुला" adi oer नाहे नींजवीं TE आहार aes | 
इमही ० करतां जरह नही | तित्रारदह तण्डला" कादीं वड़ा कना माह भौ जवी तिंड कड Hee जीमञ | 
जय तण्ड्ला भी जवी तावडड Feet serge मध्ये राखी नड भाहार acs | जय कण Bret भींजवी 
तावडह की तिडकड गावी जड Hae राखी कक्षा नड ताप लगावीं नद आहार कर्डः | 
तली जरह नही | इन Hass एक काल व्यतिक्रम्य उ अद्या AA ATA न्य जतिर्निर्ध कालह्‌ 
sae FIRE अगानि ऊष जड नही कित वध्यस्य कोलि Har... ५: ] ने wales हनि Pras 
Seas cer छदं तेहवह प्रस्ताव वन माहे वांसं TS वासी चड़ भगवनि Arar | farce wae दीदी | 
कवयी ae भयभीत थया | भगवन्त नइ HE नहं कदर है स्वाभी वन माहे GETS एक TIT नवड HIT 
oe नै धगधमाद करद छ । लङा न गवन्ते लान ह कर जाग्यड अगनिपदायं ऊपन उ | ज॒गठि भा AE कई 
me ate feet जाजञउ HAE Was तन खड कठ Titer Wes नही तड सवं बालि नड भस्म करस्य 
अनद्‌ वले फल FATES व aa माहि यौ ल्यावड अगानि माह TAS पृचह आहार ACT । विवारड 
तै ज॒गक्तिञा वन माहि थी सिर नौ पोटली करीं भग माहि sae | तै सवं बालीं मस्म करद | Sear 
जमवन्ते नड HIE कड तं तठ seit Gat श्री भगडी sige छड geet! wie’? आपद नहीं | 
तदा मगवन्तै जाण्यउ ए साचा जुगलिभा Gane Bre नही विन सीचखव्या नहीं ATE | आ arta 
मगवन्त रवा डी पधाया लथी Hatt wear नीली मादी जानी क इहः्ड gees नवाह Taraz 1 पड 
चल्हा नी मौडि आधारण va tas चान नदं आरि Haters मसोत Head! तां ल्ग परचैनारम्नं 
प्रवति aa भगवन्त प्रगट करीं BAA नह oe | निकार TE AW ae Wes करिता लामा |). 
THE EXD. 


7 freee. 7 सगा- “soe. “fad. > सव. Manag. 7; सुखिड. > gid. 
wear. “geass. 3: वस्लथबर. ४: गड. +; छुटीड- “eg. 55 digg. 5° ayger. 
Sqn Baia ^° धान, Yana »' antes. “aa. “age. ™ करद 
gaat, “oa. Tare. = 7 omit here the words तैं वात arate करीं Hey wy, Which are: 

‘unnecessary and intruding in the narrative. ” चालत. 100 re 
1 one of the preceding neuter forms ia naszalized in the MS. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 92.) 

It may be mentioned here that the Pandyan dynasty of Tenkaéi continued in the full 
plenitude of its power and glory. [have already pointed out how there is an inconsis 
tency in the dates assigned to Ati Vira Rima as, according to one version, he died in 
1610 and, according to the Pudukkéttai plates, issued by Sri Vallabha and Varatunga, 
his reign was over by 1583, and how Mr. Krishna Sastri solved the problem for his part 
by believing Sri Vallabha to be identical with, and not the brother, of Ati Vira Rama 
Pandya. In any case the point to be understood is that Varatuiga Rama, known also 
by the names of Abhirima, Sundarésvara, and Abhisheka Vira Pandya, and equally 
celebrated as a poot and scholar, was king—evidently as Ati Vira Rama's vassal. And 
as his coronation is said in a Teikisi Gopuram inscription to have taken place®* in 1588, 
it is Plain that the Pudukkéttai plates should have been issued earlier, when he was a 
mere prince. Varatuiga clearly acknowledges his allegiance to Virappa Naik and it was 
at the instance of one Tirumal Naik, a minister of the latter, that he made the grand 
endowment of 1583 to Brahmans. An orthodox believer in the Védic creed, he performed 
a sacrifice in 1589 thereby getting the name Dikshita, and asa Tamil scholar he compoged 
the Brahm‘ttarakandam, the highly sensuous Kokkikam, etc. The latest date of Varatuiga 
thus far available is 1595. (See Antiquities, I, p. 306) 

SECTION III. 
Visvanatha Ill. and Lingappa or Kumara Krishnappa Il 1595-1602. 

Virappa died in 1595. His brother and colleague had preceded him to the grave, and 
the crown therefore devolved on his eldest son, Visvanatha III. The latter immediately 
chose his younger brother, Liigappa or Kumiira Krishnappa 11. as his second. As usual, 
the date of Visvanatha’s accession is given differently in different authorities. According 
to the Hist, of the Carna. Govrs. and the Supple, MS. (whick does not mention Liigappa at 
all), Visvanitha ruled from Dhétu to Manmatha (i, e.from 5, 1438 to 1458), The Pand, 
Chron,, on the other hand, which does not mention Vi4vanatha III, and says that Kuméra 
Krishoappa succeeded Virappa, gives the period from Manmatha Mdrgali to Pilava Chitrai. 
(1595-1602); but with a curious inconsistency it says that he died (not in Chitrai of Pilava 
but) in Subhakrit Vyakagi, 10, Epigraphical evidence proves the correctness of the Pand 
Chron, An inscription of 5.1518 in the Varada-Raja-Perumal temple at Peruigarani re- 
fers to Krishna Bhiipa, son of Vira Bhipa (No. 404 of 1907). A Madura copper plate grant 
gays that Krishnappa sat on the throne of Vallabha Naréndra after 33 years, i, ९, 33 years 
inscription of Tenkési describes Tirumal Naik, as Virappa's agent, as the chief of Chintalapal|i, as a 
devout devotee of Gri Ranganitha, a great supporter of Brahmans and the employor, “in his Wars, 
against his enemies, of iron guns which he surcharged with leaden shots.” Tirumal himself had for his 
religious guide Tammarasa who wag the real author of his religious policy, Tirumal ig said to 
have taken part in a battle at Vallam, wherein he killed Basavarija, who, in spite of the fact that after 
Tali-Kottah he had been onoo saved by Tirumal, had joined Véiketarija, and marched against Vira 
in eames Atte Raja to the south. ‘The actual events of this war are very obscure, Varatuiga’s 
literary activities are described in detail in Chap, XI, Insen, 528 of 1909 belongs to the same year and 


seems to shew that Abhirima-dévan Sri Varatuigarima, was the vassal or = co regent," ae. 
ma, Wi co-reg as Mr, Krishna 
Sastri says, of Ativim Rima, Madr. Ep. Bep., 1910, p, 102, 
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after the death of Visvanatha I. i. ¢., in 1595 A.D. (Sewell’sa Antiquities II, p. 31, No. 211 of 
the C. P. list). Another grant of 3. 1520 (Vilambi, 1598 A.D.) records that he gave the vil- 
lage of Padmaneéri (Nanguneri Taluk, Tinnevelly) to cartain people in the time of Venkata- 
pati (Iéid, p, 17, (~, P. list 111). A much longer plate of 8. 1519 (1597 A.D., Hévilambi) 
records that in that year, both Kumara Krishnappa and Visvanitha III. ruled at Madura 
(1044, 11, p. 19, £. 7. list 136), and gave two villages to several Vaishoava Brahmans. 
All these inscriptions clearly say that Visvanitha’s accession took place about 1597 

Visvanatha ITI is one of the most obs:ure figuresin history. Tie historian is absolutely 
in the dark in regard to his character or conduct, 018 desires or ambitions. He wielded the 
sceptre for seven years, and nothing noteworthy seems to have happened then. The tran- 
quillity of his rale must have been due to the same circumstance as that of the previous reign, 
the presence of Aryanitha, The great statesman was more than eighty at the accession 
of Viivanitha. More than thirty years had elapse since his advent into the south in the 
company of the first Visvanitha, All these years he hal lived a life of unseasing toil, of 
~ strenuous activity. His old friends were gone, as well as his old associations. The empire 
had changed its heads often; so also the kingdom waos> destinies he guided. Important 
changes had taken place in Tanjore, in Mysore, in Jinji, and other parts of the Empire. 
New dynasties had come into existence, and the foundation of a new world had been laid 
by the advent of the Dutchman and the Englishman in the Indian seas. Indian trade 
was becoming an object of concern and a fertile source of diplomacy and war in the courts 
of Madura and Amsterdam, of Tanjore and London. The Hollander?* and the English- 
man were beginning to overshadow the Portuguese, and the coasts of Malabar and Man- 
nar, of Ceylon and the south, were becoming scenes of busy trade and European rivalries. 
All around him the world had moved, but he remained unmoved. Like a strong and 
gigantic tower, waich reminded the days of old aad defied the lapse of time, he remained 
# firm and determined link with the past. 

The death of Aryanitha 1600 

There is ample evidence to prove that, besides guiding the kings of Madura, he 
took upon himself the task of maintaining the integrity of the Empire and saving the 
descendants of Krishnadéva Raya from the shadow of neglect and danger of extinction. 
An interesting and valuable copper-plate grant of Lihzayya an Visvanitha recoznizes, 
in unmistakeable terms, the supremacy of the then emperor Véika‘apati"* in 1597, though 
Krishnappa wields jn it the extraordinary title of Panlya-Parthiva or Plindyan king, A 
similar grant of 1598" concerning a village in the Nanguneri Taluk of Tinnevelly, affirms 
that Vénkatapati was the original donor and that Krishoappa was a secondary one": that 








ॐ The Sihityaraindkara says that the Duteh tried to land at Negapatam, but were dofented by 
Achyutappa Naik, See Tanj., Naik Hist, 

ॐ See Sewell's Antiquities, I, 7. 196. ए List 136, The grant is in nine plates in Nandinagari cha- 
racter and records a grant of two villages in the Madura district (Marudanguli and Korupuram) to 
geveral Vaishnava Brahmans. 

क Year Vilamhi. The village granted was Padmonéri in Tiruvidi Rajya. The plate gives an 
account of Viivanitha I, Virappa (the contemporary of Varatunga and Srivallabha Pandya who built 
a mastap? in Minikdii's shrine and presented to the deity an armour of gold set with gems) and 
hia gon Krishnappa who presented omamenta to the Erirangam temple, See Afadr. Ep. Rep. 1000; 
Sewoll's Antiquities If, p. 17. (६ miy be moationed hero that further south the वलो dynasty was 
fouling. Bat the rosl personalities of the varioug soveraigns are a little obscure, aa [ have already pointed 
out. 


= 16, p. 17, C. P, list. 111. 
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the imperial power was, in other words, acknowledged in the extreme south of the Penin- 
sula, All this was not a little due to the loyalty of Aryanitha. His example, the chronicles 
say, guided the rulers of Mysore, Jinji and Tanjore. He in short was a great unifying force, 
who kept the union of the tottering empire by his loyalty and, we are led to believe, 
by his efficient soldiery as a generalissimo. 

His greatness. 

[t is not surprising that -when in 1600 he felt the effects*® of age and toil and 
succumbed to death, he was widely and sincerely lamented. The emperor at Chandragiri 
must have felt his loss a serious one for the empire. As for Madura, it was not only a 
loss, but disaster, His death left a void which could hardly be filled. For more than thirty- 
eight years he had been the life of the young state, and given it glory and success. He 
had strengthened its resources, provided for its defence, beautified it with temples, secured 
its finances, and male it, in short, the chief power in south India. Thanks to his valour,. 
the Naik of Matura was master of an extensive territory, which extended from sea to sea 
and from the woods of Udayarp&layam to Cape Comerin. Thanks to his martial foresight, 
it was defended by a chain of forts and a federation of chieftains, The fieree Marava 
in the east and the proud king of Travancore acknowledged the allegiance of Madura, 
and the rival chiefs of Mysore and Tanjore could hardly penetrate the wall of forts with 
which its frontiers were defended, Aryanatha, in short, gave the Naik kingdom its strength 
and its security, its organization and its resources. His death was therefore sincerely 
mourned by the dynasty which owed so much of his strength to his support, by the people 
who benefited so largely by his measures, by the Brahmanical clergy whose liberal patron 
he was, and, above all, by the large number of the Polygars, of whose political existence 
and happiness he was the author. His memory has been cherished with gratitude by 
posterity, For the Zamindars, especially the descendants of the Polygars, his name possesses 
ॐ charm which age has not withered, and he is actually worshipped as their patron saint 
and guardian angel. The stray traveller whose interest in art and architecture carries 
him to the renowned temple of Madura, will notice, at the entrance to the grand thousand- 
pillared maniapam, a fine equestrian statue of an individual, receiving homage from 
all classes of people who happen to visit the famous sanctuary. The humble peasant 
clad in rags and the proud Zamindar, driving his coach and pair, vie with each other in 
doing honour to that figure, and offering a garland or other gift as a mark of their 
reverence. Even to lay and unhistorical minds, the questions at once suggest themselves, 
whom that statue represents, what he was, when he lived, and what his actions were whieh 
entitled him to the respect of the world. To the rude rustic he is an object of worship ths 
the cet ee of that manfapam, but to the antiquarian the statue is singularly valuable as 
the lifelike portrait of the illustrious statesman who, as we have already seen, was the 
greatest figure in the history of South India during a period of two eventful and epoch- 
making generations, 

The deaths of Vibvanatha INL and Lin gappa. 
eee reign lasted for only one year after the death of his great minister 
n 1001 he died leaving the sceptre to his bro Lii Kumara ‘Kris 
Liigappa, in accordance with ‘us रि i ae व 
of AE i: 0 त ‘fhe day, chose his brother Kastari Raiga, 
र man of capacity and ambition, as Chinna Duraj The two brothers hel a joint rule 





% The exact date is Chitrai ? of Séreari, 8, 1522. 
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only forafew months, Forin 1402 Lihgappa followed his brother tothe grave. The dates 
of this series of events are of course themes of controversy, but a right and definite con- 
clusion ts easy enough. According to the History of Carnatic Dynasties, and Supplementary 
MWS., Vi-vanitha died inS, 1458, Manmatha, and Liigappa ruled for the next 17 years, from 
9. 1455 to >~. 1475. All this is of course absurd. The Pandyan Chronicle, the Mirtanjiye 
ASS, anl epigraphy, on the other hand, clearly attribute the events to A. D. 160] and 
1602, The former are indeed inaccurate in mentioning Liigappa alone, and one of 
them particularly inconsistent in attributing the end of his reign to Pilava Chitrai 
anil his death to Subhatrit Vyakasi; but this can be easily reconciled by the fact that 
Viivanitha IIL. died in Pilava Chitrai and Liigappa in Subhakrit Vyakdii, 





Usurpation of Kastari-Ratga and Muttu Krishnappa’s accession. 


In any case the decease of Liigappa was followed by a disputed succession between 
his son, Muttukrishvappa, and his brother Kastari Raiga. The latter had had, as 
has been already mentioned, a share in the administration of the kingdom as his brother's 
second ; and having tasted power, his ambition grasped at the crown itself at the expense 
of the real heir. Muttu Krishna was a bare youth, and he could not make an efficient 
defence against the designs of his uncle. The consequence was, the latter suceeed ec 
in assuming the reins of government. The usurper, however, could not enjoy his exalted 
dignity for long. The illegal seizure of the crown raised a strong and influential party 
against him; and these vowed to resort to any means for the restoration of the crown to 
the regular line, They found a suitable opportunity when the king was defenceless and 
absorbed in his devotions in the secluded Sandhyi vandana mantapa at Krishnipura, a 
small town north of the Vaigai, and had him murdered, in the midst of his meditations, 
by hirelings. The murdered chief had sat on the throne for the short space of eight days, 

It should be acknowledged however that the indigenous chronicles are not unanimous 
in this version. Tae History of Carnatic Dynasties ascribes to Kastiri Raiga a reign of 
17 years (5, 1455-1475, from Dunmudi to ककम), as second in power to Liigayya ; 
and adds that, after the death of the latter in 1553, his son Muttu Krishnappa succeeded : 
but as he was a child, Kastiri Ratga ruled as sole monarch for 3 years i. €,, from 
Pramdédhicha to Siddharti (1560); and that on his death in that year Mutto Krishna 
came to the throne. It would thus appear from this chronicle that Kastiri Raiga 
was not a usurper; that he ruled in the capacity of guardian; and that he did not 
undergo a tragic death, The Pandyan Chronicle however, is explicit on the point, and its 
version of a short, tragic reign of § days, is taken by Nelson to be the more correct one. 
It is curious, however, that it makes no mention of Muttu Krishnappa at all It 
passes direct from Liigappa to the short rule of Kastari Raiga and then to Muttu 
Virappa Naik. Nor does it mention the relation between Muttu Virappa and Liigappa. 
In other words it seems to imply that Muttu Virappa ruled from 1601 to 1623; but the 
fact is that Muttu Krishna ruled till 1609, and Muttu Virappa ruled after him for 14 
years. (Wheeler who claims to have based his account on WSS. leaves out Muttir 
Krishna altogether and says that Muttu Virappa Naik ruled from 1604 to 1636). 
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CHAPTER ४. 
The Naik Kingdom in the first quarter of the 17th Century. 
| Introduction. 

In the history of South India the space of twenty three years which elapsed from the 
death of Aryanatha to the accession of the great builder Tirumal! Naik is an epochal one. 
For it was in that period that the first real attempt of the provincial chiefs to make them- 
selves rulers of independent dynasties reached fruition. It was then that the career 
of Mysore, Madura and Tanjore as independent States began. The important dynasty 
of the Sétupatis again came to power in this period, and a tremendous. religious revival 
followed by a widespread conversion and serious popular ferment, was inaugurated by 
the establishment of the Jesuit Mission in Madura and the organization of it into an 
elaborate proselytising agency. More important than these was the advent of the European 
nations in the Coromandel seas, and the rivalry of the English, the Dutch, the Portuguese 
and the Danes in industrial and commercial exploitation of the country and in the 
establishment of trade treaties with the ruling powers. Thus in politics. in religion, 
and in commerce, this quarter of a century witnessed very important changes. 


SECTION I. 


Muttu Krishnappa (1602-9.) 

Muttu Krishnappa seems to have acquitted himself os a prudent and capable 
politician, The period of seven years during which he ruled has no history, so peaceful and 
eventiess was it. The country enjoyed to the full the blessings of peace, and grew in 
prosperity and riches. A happy and contented realm brought ample revenues ; and Mutta 
Krishna, like a true son of his line, distinguished his reign by the henevolent profusion 
with which he distributed the fruits of his kingdom in the performance of charities, the 
construction of public worke and endowments to temples. He took a singular delight and 
a commendable interest in the digging of tanks, which combined in themselves utility with 
sanctity. Many a pagoda and agrahara owed its existence and prosperity to his generosity, 
of which the most significant is the Muttu Kumiréévara Temple at Kayattar. He was 
also the builder of the town of Krishnapuram between Madura and the Skanda hills, the 
ruins of which bear melancholy testimony to his liberality, His relation with his suzerain 
Vénkatapati seems to have been at the same time one of loyal obedience. An evidence of 
this is afforded by his coins.“© These have, on their obverse, the standing figure of Vishou 
with a fish on his right, and on their reverse the name Véikatapa in Canarese. Hultzsch 
believes that in consequence of the large abundance of these coins in the Madura bazaar 
and of their having the emblem of the Pindya country, they belonged to “ One of the 
Madura Nayakkar, who issued it in the name of his nominal sovereign Véakata, the 
pageant king of Vijayanagara.” And that they were the coins of Muttu Krishnappa is 
practically certain. For coins with the name Tirwvéigala in the obverse and Muttu 
Krishna in the reverse of the same type have been discovered, and shew that he acknow- 
ledged the suzerain dynasty of Vijayanagar, whose tutelary deity was Tiruvengala., 


" Seo Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, pp. 307-9, 
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The restoration of the Satupatis. 
The seven years’ rule of Muttu Krishnappa, however, was noted for one important event 
. which transpired therein, This was the establishment or rather restoration of the Setupatis 
of Rimnid. The great Visvanitha I. or one of his successors had appointed two commis 
sioners to secure the peace of the province, to evolve order out of the chaos into which it 
had drifted, to clear the overgrown forests, and to maintain a police for the protection of 
` travellers. So long as Aryandtha lived, this arrangement seems to have fulfilled the object 
of its introduction; but on his death in 1600 the province once again fell into anarchy. 
The commissioners were powerless, the vassals turbulent, and the people oppressed and . 
discontented. Travellers had, owing to the abundance of thieves and forests, a hard time 
The sdédhus, bhairagis, and pilgrims thereupon proceeded to Madura, waited on Muttu 
Krishnappa, and prayed to him to restore Sadayakka Udayan, a scion of the ancient line of 
the Sétupatis*! to the throne of his ancestors, A story, told of almost every Indian who rose 
from poverty and obscurity to opulence and renown, and therefore of doubtful veracity, is 
told of Sajayakka Udavin. He was barely twelve when he hed the fortune of reviving 
the greatness of his ancestors and this, we are told, was foreshadowed by a marvellous 
experience of his. The boy was found asleep beneath a tamarind tree, with his face 
protected by a cobra from the rays of the sun; and the Lida Chakravartin, who happened 
to be an eye-witness of the marvel, at once interested himself in him, and secured for him, 
by means of his intercession with Muttu Krishna, the ancestral throne of Ramnad. A leas 
romantic but more rational version ascribes the honour of restoring the Sttupatis, not to 
the chief of the saints, but to the chief guru of King Muttu Krishnappa. The teacher, it 
says, once went on a pilgrimage to Ramésvaram, and received throughout the journey the 
solicitous attention and secure guidance of Sadavakka Udavan, the Chief of Pogalir. The 
gratitude of the worthy Brahman sought a means of repayment, and obtained for him not 
only an interview with his roval pupil, the monarch of Madura, but also the grant of 
eertain villages with robes and presents of honour. On his departure from the Court, 
Sadayakka strengthened himself by fortifying Pogalir, and then, subduing and taking 
“possession of all the anarchical disorderly country, reducing the inhabitants under his own 
dominion, He also collected a considerable sum of money in this country in the way of 
taxes, and brought it to Muttu Krishnappa ति. Gratified by this conduct, the king 
gave him an unrestrictel grant of additional lands, ordered him to clear the forests for 
cultivation, and communicated to the people his choice of Sadayakka, as the chief to whom 
theic allegiance in future was due. According to this ordinance, continues the chronicle, 
adayakka assembled a large force, and, with its aid, overthrew a greater tract of country, 
the revenue from which he used partly for his own expenses and partly as a tribute to the 
king. "This loyal and honourable conduct gratified the heart of Muttu Krishnappa, who 














il According to Nelson, he was tho grandson of the last Sttupati ^ who had been murdered by ono of 
the last Plindyas who preceded Visvanitha Niyaykan In his Antiquities Sewell gives an inscription 
of 1599 belonging to one Dalavii S3tupati Kattir (Vol Li, 5), who made a grant of eight villages to the 
temple of Rimanitha Svami; bat the cyclic year Pard+hovc and 1599 donot agree. Copper plates 11 
and 12 of 1910-11, which record gifts of ns many aa 15 villages to the Rimanitha Svimi templo at 
Riimé@ivaram, mention this Dalavai Sttupati Katta Tevar in 1607 and 1608, Dalavai Sétupati seoms to 
be thus another name for Salayakka. See Ep, Rep. 1911, p. 16. 

¢ fd, p. 29, 
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therefore summoned him to his presence and bestowed upon him the title of Udayin 
Sétupati, together with the robes and ornaments, and the banners and ensigns, of royalty. 
We are further informed that in the warm affection which the king felt to his new 
favourite, he permitted him to leave his capital only after personally consecrating him to 
his viceroyalty with the holy wator of the Ganges. 
Thus it was that the obscure chief of Pogalir found himself (like his ancestors ) 
all at once the governor of the whole Marava country.” From this time onward, 
the Sétupati had a very close relation with Madura. The most powerful of her feudatories, 
he naturally became the leader of the seventy-two Polygars. From the position of a village 
magnate he became a king with the retinues and the paraphernalia of rovalty., The title 
Sétupati, hitherto an emblem of past glory rather than of present power, became a real 
indicator of the actual fact. All this credit is due to the ability of Radayakka, a man who 
by his character and conduct more than fulfilled the expectations of his master. A man 
of energy and fire, of great activity and martial valour, he undertook a crusade against 
turbulent vassals and reduced them to subjection. The important villages of Vadakku 
‘atalai, Kalayir Koévil and Pattamatgalam, once the homes of disloyalty, now became 
harmless and contented abodes of men, Besides ensuring order in the land, Sadayakka 
reclaimed a large quantity of waste lands and utilised them for purposes of cultivation 
and occupation. He erected mud fortifications at Pogalir and at Rammnad, and 
maintained an efficient police for the safety of the pilgrims. He also repaired and 
enlarged the temple of Ramétsyaram, and made numerous endowments to it,’ eaming 
thereby the gratitude of the thousands who devoutly visited it every year, He 
ruledfor the space of 16 years and was succeeded by his son, the celebrated Kattan, 
in 1621. 
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4 Some echolare dispute this. One Mr. J. L. W., who contributes two able articles on the Maravias 
to the Caleutia Heciew (1878-1502), saya, like Mr, Boyle, that the absence of evidences and insoriptions 
previous to Sajayakke and °" the awkward way” in which he is introduced into history, shew that thore 
had been no Sétupatia before him; that he waa in facet the founder of the line; and that the accounts 
of imperial wars and alliances as given in the chronicles are all fabrications, (See Qaleutta Review, 1878, 
p. 448). Mr. Boyle is of the same opinion, Ho asks “If the youth (Sajayakka) had sprung froni 9 royal 
line, if he only continued the long descent of an immemorial house, what need was there for this legend 7 
But if the chronicle had to explain the rise of modern family, and the origi of an obscure race of 
princes, what more natural than to conceal theese humble beginnings under a veil of fable; and ta prove 
that the modem family Was only the restoration, under divine favour, of an illustrious house’? (Calcutta 
Review 1874, p. 38). Mr. Boyle further pointa out that there are no inscriptions or buildings in the 
Rémésvaram temple attributed to anybody before fadayakka; and that this total नन of reonus 
mental records ix against the theory of an oll and independent dynasty. While there is mush in these 
contentions, it seems, however, that these writers have gone astray, Tradition cannot be so entirely dis- 
corded. The “awkward story” of the Udayin, on which they base much of their criticiam is after all 
given only in some family chronicle and not in the revord of the Carnatic Governors. We may therefore 
not give much credence to it, As regards sudden elevation from obscurity, wo need not wonder at it, as 
it was quite natural in an age of vicissitudes and frequent revolutions, 

al Rodayakka was evidently confirmed in the privilege of issuing coins of his own in imitation of the 
Madura Naik coins, See chapter XI. 

© In 1607 and 1608. See Antiquities, 1. 300, 11,6. AMfadr. Ep. Rep., 1911, p. 80. 
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SECTION II. 
The foundation of the Jesuit Mission in Madura. 

The reign of Muttu Krishnappa is also noteworthy for the fact that it saw the first 
serious’ attempt, on the part of the Christians, after the great Xavier, to convert, on a 
large scale, the people of South India. Three generations back Francis Xavier had laid 
the foundations of an Indian Christianity among the Paravas. His work was extended by 
his successors, who established a mission in Madura itself in order to convert the Vadugas 
and other higher castes. But this mission had not been a success, as its head, Father 
Gonsalve Fernandez, was a steady and mild preacher, who had a great regard for the feel- 
ings of others and who, for that very reason, failed to bring new proselytes for his faith. 
His character and conduct gained, itis true, from the Naiks, the permission to build a 
church and presbytery in the city for the benefit of his lock and of the Paravans who 
visited Madura: but he could do nothing more. A new and more active set of missionaries 
now came into the scene in the Jesuits. These had hitherto been endeavouring, with some 
success, to convert the Syrian Christians of Malabar to the Catholic faith and with this 
view, had, besides developing industrial settlements in various places, established a sacred 
college and training school near Cochin. These institutions they now resolved to make the 
base of extensive Jesuit activities and undertakings from Bengal to the Cape. Seeing that 
Madura was the most important political and religious centre in the South, that it was the 
seat at once of the most powerful kingdom and the most celebrated temple, the Jesuits 
resolved to carry their activities there. It wasa thing which could not be done by ordi- 
nary men. extraordinary capacity, combined with tact and policy, was the great need, 
and a man who could play the politician and act the priest, with equal confidence. A 
singular courage and daring, a profound knowledge of the Brahmanical cult and customs, 
extensive scholarship, and a large amount of tact were the requisite qualifications of a 
successful preacher ; otherwise there was little hope of braving the lion in his den. 

Robert de Nobilis. 

And the man came. In the year 1606, when Muttu Krishnappa had been three 
years on the throne, there came to Madura an Italian nobleman, Robert de Nobilis by 
name, who, born in the province of Tuscany of high aristocratic parents, and afforded 
with opportunities of renown and greatness in his own country, sacrificed his ambitions at 
the altar of his creed, and joined the Jesuit Society, with a view to make his name felt, asa 
preacher, in distant parts of the world. Robert de Nobilis was just thirty years of age 
when he came to Madura. No Missionary, either before or after him, has evercome to 
India with greater talents or more requisite qualifications. Handsome and imposing in 
appearance, singularly gifted with the capacity to learn and to see and to adjust himself 


i This section ia based on Nelson's Madura Manwal, Chandlor's Jeautt Afienonin Madura, Hough's 
Christianity in India, Taylor's O, स. MSS., etc, The following quotation from Thevenot shows that 
the Jesuits had been active even in Chandragiri, “Two Portuguese Jesuita from 5t. Thome went to 
Chandragiri in the year 159% and were received with attentiona by the Gentoo king whose sovereignty 
they describe as extending over the countries of Tanjore and Madura, ond other Jesuits who travelled 
at the same time into these countries affirm the assertion.” (8. Arcot Manual, p, 4 footnote). 
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to circumstances, Wise, cautious, tactful and daring, the nephew of Cardinal Bellarmine and 
the relation of Pope Juling III, was a personality, born to attract and lead men. The 
most remarkable things about him were the extracr ary receptivity of his mind and the 
spirit of compromise of his acts. Undaunted by obstacles and indifferent to difficulties, he 
could study as many languages and could master as many literatures, as were necessary 
to meet his adversaries in their own fields, A close and acute student of the social cug- 
toms and habits of the people, he could see which of these were consistent with Christi- 
anity and which were not, and unlike his predecessors, he could adopt a policy of 
compromise. Proceeding even further, he, in order to prove that the customs and habits 
of the Hindns could not be, in many cases, antagonistic to the profession of the Christian 
religion, adopted them in his own life. Robert de Nobilis introduced thus two great 
innovations in the method of Christian propaganda in India, the study of Indian languages 
and literatures, and 8 reasonable concession to the Indiap social customs and prejudices, 
Knowledge and compromise were, in his scheme, the twofold bases of Christianity 
in India. To study the Védas and the dgamas, to master the Upanishads and the 
popular cults, and to use this knowledge in the refutation of popular beliefs and 
in the interpretation of Christianity, was his first idea. To distinguish society from 
religion, caste from creed, and custom from belief, and to yield in respect of the 
former for the sake of ensuring the latter, was his second idea. He had the acute- 
11655 to see that his predecessors had failed in their proselytising movement, because of their 
defects in these two respects They had not cared to arm themselves with the intellectual 
weapons of their adversaries, They had not been reasonable enough to gauge the feelings 
and understand the prejudices of those whom they wished to convert. They were, in 
other words, both ignorant and unpractical, both incapable and extreme. They had been 
Wanting in argument as well as policy. No doubt they were men of exemplary character, 
of strong conviction, and of real sincerity ; but it was these very necessary, but unattrac- 
tive, virtues that made their attempts a failure and their endeavours barren. Character, 
conviction, and sincerity were indeed very necessary virtues in preachers, but they were 
not the only ones needed, A certain amount of tact and moderation, of the capacity to 
follow the principle of give and take, and of sound knowledge of the capacities and 
achievements of the other party, were necessary ; andin these the predecessors of De Nobilis 
had failed. They had, on account of their ignorance and their honest but tactless sinceri- 
ty, gone to extremes in their condemnation of everything Hindu and popular. Customs 
good and bad, beliefs sound and harmful, Creeds of gross idol-worship or the most advanc- 
ed philosophy, were equally condemned by their crusade. De Nobilis introduced a new 
epoch in the history of Christianity by endeavouring to make it recognised as superior to 
advanced Hinduism in respect of intellectual culture, and equally ready, like Hinduism, to 
sanction social gradations and customs. 





(To be continued.) 
Sr See aah SE ee ee 
“ Nelson wrongly attributes the event to 1633. For an adversa View of Jesuit Missions, in general, 
of De Nobilia and his labours in particular, n+ Hough's Christianity in India 1 216-35. Mr. Taylor is 
much briefer, though not milder, in language, His dates H 
attributes De Nobilis, for instance, to the times of Chokkanitha and Rap 
See 0. प. MSS., 11, 220, 
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APPENDIX TO THE ACCOUNT OF THE WRECK OF THE DODDINGTON 
IN 1755. 


BY SIF RB. C. TEMPLE. 
Prefatory Note. 


SomE YEARS AGo (see anfe., Vol. XXIX, pp. 2%, $30; Vol. XXX, pp. 451, 491 
Vol, XXXI, pp. 114, 180, 222) 1 printed in this Journal a Debonnaire MS. containing an 
account by Evan Jones, Chief Mate of the Doddington, of the wreck of that vessel and of 
the subsequent adventures of the survivors. “The diary kept by Jones ends on the 
क] May 1756, when he and 14 others were taken on board the Caernarvon, bound for Madras 
The Fort St. George Consultation Book contains a note of the arrival of the Caernarton 
and 8 copy of an abridged account of the disaster compiled for transmission to the Court 
of Directors. This narrative, called by Jones’ an “Abstract” from his “ Journal," 
contains some variations in the names of the survivors and a few additional details. By 
the courtesy of the authorities at the India Office, I reproduce it here. 

Consultation at Fort St. George, Sth August 1756.7 

Arrived the Honble. Company's Ship Caernarvon, Norton Hutchinson from England, 
with a packet for this Presidency. 

The Cuernarvon having touched at Madagascar found part of the crew? of the 
Dodingtom, which ship was wrecked on the Island of Chaos [Bird Island], lying upwards 
of 7 Degrees to the Eastward of Cape Lagulhas, and about two leagues from the African 
Shore) Ordered that the Secretary apply to Mr. Jones, who was the Chief Mate of the 
Dedington and is one of the Persons saved, for a particular Account of the Loss of that 
Ship ta be transmitted to the Honble. Court of Directors. 

Consultation at Fort St. George, 19th August 1756. 

Letter from Mr. Evan Jones, late Chief Mate of the Dodington, read, as entered 
hereafter, giving an Account of the manner in which that Ship was lost with the Occur- 
rences and transactions of those who were saved till the time of their being taken on 
Board the Caernarvon at Morandavia, and desiring that the Board will receive and give 
him a Discharge for a Chest of Treasure, a Box of Plate and a Lady's Watch which were 
saved from the Wreck. 

Agreed that the Said Treasure, Plate and Watch be received into the Company's 
‘Treasury. 

The said Mr. Evan Jones and Mr. William Webb, late Srd Mate of the Dodington, 
being destitute of means to support themselves at present, and the Court of Directors 
having approved of the assistance which was given to the officers of the Lincoln in the 
year 1749 under the like Circumstances, Agreed that Eight Pagodas per month be 
allowed to each of them untill they can procure their passage to Europe ot otherwise 
provide for themselves. 





1 Madras Public Proceedings, Range 240, Vol. ATV, pp. 386-357, 410-420, 421-425. 
३ Fifteen, according to the Debonnaire MS., sce ante,, Vol, XXXI, p. 191. 

9 See the remarks on the locality of the wreck, anfe., Vol, XATA, p. 205. 

+ Morondava on the west coast of Modegascar in 20° 9. Lat. 
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To the Honble. George Pigot Esqr., President and Governour of 
Fort St, George &ca, Council, 

Honble. Sir and Sirs. As I had the misfortune to be cast away in the Dedingfon, 1 
think it my duty to acquaint your Honours with the loss of the said ship, and all other 
remarkable occurrences from our last departure,which was Cape Le Gullas [Aghulas) to my 
happy deliverance on board the Caernarron at Morandava, on the Island of Madagascar, 
and I also humbly request that you'll please to receive and give me a Discharge for a 
Chest of Treasure having the Honblo, Company's mark on it. No. 51 A, also a box of 
wrought Plate with Arms on them, and a Lady’s Watch, which together with the Kirg’s 
and Honble. Company's Pacquets, is all of any consequence that came on shore. I am 
Honble. Sir and Sirs, Your most Obedient humble Servant. 

Caernarvon in Madrass Road Evaw Joxrs, 

August Sth 1756. 


The following is an Abstract from my Journal from the time I took my departure 
from Cape Le Gullas ‘till the time I got on board the Caernarvon, 

July Cth 1756, took a fresh departure from Cape Le Gullas, and sailed to the East- 
ward, 36°00 S°. Latitude to 35°00% ‘till I made 1245: difference of Longitude, and 
onthe 16th instant? was in the Latitude of 35°00'S by a good Observation, at which 
time the Captain ordered the course to be altered from E. to ENE, and a quarter before 
1 oClock A. M. the 17th the Ship struck, and in Jess than 20 minutes was intirely wrecked, 
23 men only escaping with life to the Shore who are the following Persons Vizt. 


Evan Jones Chief Mate. Jonn Glass Foremastman + 
John Collet 2d Mate. Jonas! Taylor Foremastman 

William Webb 3rd Mate. Gilbert Chain Foremastman 

Samuel Powell 5th Mate Jeremiah Mole"! Foremastman 

John Yeats Midshipman Peter Rosenberg12 Foremastman 

Richard Topping Carpenter Hendrick” Scanece Foremastman 

Neil Bothwell Quartermaster Daniel Ladox' Capt : Steward 

Nathl. Chisholm Quartermaster John MeDowell5 Stewards Servant 
John King Foremastman Thomas Arnolds Stewards Servant,’* Black 
Robert Beazly Foremastman Sharp!’ Doctor’s Servant 

John Lester Muntros® Dyson Muntros" 


Ralph Smith Muntros® 


As soon as day light appeared discovered ourselves to be on a barren Rock 2 Leagues 
from the Main, and as I found afterwards lies in the Latitude of 34° 00ˆ S° by a good 
Observation with Hadley Quadrant, and to the Eastward of the Bay De Algoa § or 9 
Leagues,15 








+ Should be 1755. The Debonnaire MS, has sth Jule, ¢ 35° 30’ in Debonnatre MS. 

* No date is given in the Debonnaire MLS, 8 Yates in Debounaire AS. 

* Leister, Dyson, Smith,—Matrosses (no Christian names) in Dehonnaire MS. 

५ Johanes in Debonnaire MS, 
N More in Dehounaire MS. 





1२ Rosenbery in Debonnaire MS 
= Henry in Deboanaire ARS, १४ Loadoux in Debonnaire WS, 15 Mx Dugall in Debonneire Af 
Thomas Arnold, Seaman, in Debonnaire MS. ( 

४ Henry Sharp, Surgeons Servant, in Debonnaire 115. 

४ Soe ante., Vol AXIX, p. 205. for the ९ 0९६ position, 
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The first day after our deliverance on this Rock, [ thought of nothing else but of 
making a Raft to Carry us to the Main, as soon as those that were cut by the Rocks 
would be able to travel, which I judged would be a Month at least; Therefore went in 
search of Provisions to subsist on for that time 

In looking about the Wreck found a chest of Treasure with the Honourable Company's 
Mark on it No. 51: A: which came on Shore on part of the ship's Transome ; The same day 
found the King’s and honourable Company's Pacquetts which gott up, and opened the Papers 
to dry immediately, tho’ at that timemust own had no Reason for doing ao.!" However, upon 
consulting Mr, Collett what must be done with them, it occurred to me that it would not be 
impossible to build a Boat out ofthe Wreck, if Providence should direct us to find some Tools, 

The next day found an Adez, also a Chizel and 3 Sword Blades,** which the carpenter 
made saws of. With those we began our Boat, tho’ not without Hopes of making others, 
one of the People promising great things in the Smith’s Way; and he performed so well 
that he made every Tool the Carpenter wanted. 

On the 4th day found a box of wrought Plate, which was no s00ner got into safety 
than the People wanted to share it, together with the Treasure.** All seemed to be 
resolved on it, excepting Mr, Collett, Webb, Yeats and McDowell, which all refused, and 
from that time were used excessive ill, and at one time their resentment carryed them so 
fare that they proposed murdering us, and would certainly have done it, had John King 
gave his Consent ; but his refusing put a Stop to their Villainous designs in that respects, 
tho’ notin others, for about the same Time the Chest of Treasure was broke open and 
600 Pounds taken out by Richard Topping, Samuel Powell, Nathaniel Chisholm, John 
King, Robert Beazly, and John Leaster. 

¶ intreated them to return it again, but te no Purpose, and 1 saw nothing of it “till 
days before the Boat was launched, when it was produced and shared with the Plate. 

February 18th 1756 took leave of our Rock and sailed to the Northward with an 
Intention to touch at River St Lucia,?* but meeting with a very strong Current setting 
to the Southward, was much longer getting there than I expected we should, and before 
we got that length We put into a Barr Harbour to the Southward of River St Lucia, where 
we were used excessively civil by the natives who supplyed us with everything we wanted 
for Brass Buttons. As we were afterwards in River St Lucia, in coming out, 9 of the 
people left us, not willing to venture over the Barr, which I must own looked very terrible ; 
notwithstanding we that remained on Board were obliged to go over the Barr or suffer the 
Boat to be lost; for those who went on shore lot go the Grapnail close to the Greakers 
at high Water, so that by the time it would have fallen a foot, she would have grounded ; 
therefore as soon as the small Boat returned from putting them on shore we weighed the 
Grapnail again and put for the Barr. We were in the Breakers half an hour; at length 
wot safe over, and in two days got to Dellago [Delagoa], where we found riding the Rose 
Gally from Bombay, Commanded by Edward Chandler, I thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to get the Treasure and Plate again, therefore applied to Captain Chandler to assiat 
me, who complyed with my request by sending his Bont and Mate with me on Board the 
Sloop. We soon got what we went for and returned on Board the Rose Galley, where I 
continued "till | arrived at Moradava. ‘Two days after our arrival there, Captain Hutch- 
inson in the Cacrnarvon joined us, who has favoured me with a Passage to this Place. 

Evan Jones. 


19 There {8 च> च्छलः) {ऊ in the Diary of Evan Jones of the finding of these papers, 

ऋ In the Diary, ths discovery ol an ७455, cc. is given os on the same day asthe finding of the cheat 
of “ Treasure.” | धः ४ 

र ‘The actual discovery of the box of plate ia not recorded in the Diary. 

ॐ probably the Uinfposi which runs into St, Lucia Bay (south of Delagoa Bay), in 29° 30 S. Lat 
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THE MANUSMRITI IN THE LIGHT OF SOME RECENTLY PUBLISHED TEXTS. 
BY HIRALAL AMEITLAL SHAH, MBAY. 

Amoxe the problems relating to the Manusmriti, the relationship between the Afinava- 
dharmaséstra and the Vedic school of the Mdnava-Maitriyaniyos has occupied one of the 
foremost places in later years. (See Griindriss der Indo-Arischin  Philologie und 
Alteritumskunde 11, 8. Reeht und Sitte, von Julius Jolly, p. 17.) The time for a definite: 
solution of this question does not seem to have arrived as yet. Hence we leave it aside, 
and propose to treat of the following three points concerning the Manwamrit; : 

First,—the authorship of the book ; 

Second —its original form, 

Third, —its probable date. 

With data furnished by texts that have come to light since the davs of Babler and 
other scholars we hope to get nearer the truth than has hitherto possible. To begin with 
the first question, viz,, the authorship of the Manusmriti. 

The Manuemyiti, as we see it now-a-days, is not the original composition of the sage 
Manu. We have internal evidence enough to justify such a pposition, 

It is said in the Manusmriti (Nirnayasigara Press, 4th ed. 1009, Bombay.) 1 59-60, 
AW 116-117, and in XII 126, that the sage Manu instructed the sage Bhrigu and Bhrigu 
pronounced all the laws contained in it. From this same evidence, we know for certain, 
that there is no other person concerned with the authorship of the Manwsmriti between 
Manu and Bhrigu, or between us and Bhrigu, 

At the end of every chapter, we read इति aay wore मृगघ्रौक्तायां संहितायां. This 
reminds us of the worl ऋण्वेदसंहिता where the word संहिता refers to the collecting and 
grouping of the hitherto only scattered hymns. 

It is true, three commentators on the Manuemriti have an additional Verse in the 
beginning of the book. While commenting on that verse, Govindarija 52.१8, fe भुगुिष्यः 
कशचिद्विच्छन्नपरम्पद्यतस्तृत्य्यभवन्धामिकनमाह (cf. Manu’ 1111, 8, B. E. Vol. XXV, 1886, p. xiii). 
This assertion, however, does not materially affect our conclusion, At the most, 
it would assign the authorship to the fupil of Bhrigu and not to Bhrigu himself, This 
would mean merely a change of the name and none whatsoever of the real author. But 
we should not forget that great commentators like Medhitithi and Kullika make no such 
statement and the writer of the Mitdkshard says (on the first verse of the Yajiavalkyasmeriti) 
याज्ञ वलक्यशिष्यः कञचिदय्नोनररूपं यान्ञवल्क्यनुनिप्रणीतं ATE afercer कथयामास | यथा मनुप्रनीतं भ्गः। 
Therefore, we may dismiss the statement of the commentator Govindarija in favour of 
what the writer of the MitéLshara says. 

Hence, the conclusions we draw are that t 
done by Bhrigu alone, and that there is no thir 
first and principal author being Manu himself. 

These conclusions are very important, as we 
to consider some conflicting arguments inconnection with the form of the Manuamriti. 
Moreover, the present Wanuemrifi is not the original one, but a redaction of it by Bhrigu, 
the pupil of Manu, and it must differ considerably in matter, spirit and arrangement, aga 
copy differs from an original picture, 

We cannot determine how far new things have been added by Bhrigu, or to what 
extent outside matter has crept into his y 


(= ersion later on. With the discovery of the 
orginal work many of our doubts will be solved; 


he arrangement of matter and metre is 
d person or redactor of the Manusmviti, ite 


shall see later on, whon we shall have 
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| We now come to the second question, viz. the original form of the Manusmriti. That 
the original work must be in Satra style, wasa conjecture made many years ago hy 
Prof, Max Miiller (cf. 8. B. ^. Vol. XXV, Introd. p. xviii.) and by Dr. Buhler (cf. wd, 
p. xx ff.). However, with the help of the publication in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
(No. 28, Ist ed. 1913) of the Zearaa ware: 7 we can get beyond a mere conjecture. 

Various sifras in that book ( वैखानसः ) run parallel to the verses of the metrical 
Manuamriti. Even some of the sentences in the कौर्मं अथं शाच्नन्‌ (11 /*०१८ Bibl. सता. 
No. 37, lst ed. 1909) convey the same impression. This will he clear from several quota- 
tions taken from the two books, and put side by side. (The whole of the sara isin 
sutra style.) 

Seqrra? 111 6. 10. “ मूमौ Pretest जन्तून्‌ परिहरन्‌ पादं न्यसेन्‌ a 

॥ Cf. Manu” VI 68. 

Seqaa’ 1 2.2-3. “ स्थित wa स्थेयान्‌ उत्थिते पू्वमृस्थाय त जन्तमन॒गच्छेत्‌ | आसीने शयानं च 


Cf. Manu® IT 196, 198; 209. 


‘rare? 111 4.6, “ योधिदास्यं कारुहस्तः प्रसारितं पण्वं च सवंकवा Tat |" 
Cy. Manu’ V 129-130. 
Seqaa? 111 1.14. ond 111 2.12. ““ चदयेऽस्लमये च aa नक्षत । इन्द्रधनः परस्मै न Teas न वदेत्‌ । " 
Cf. 1१५ IV 37 and IV 59. 
Sarre 11 8.3 “ Rares कारव खन्मयं वा गृह्काति ` | 


Of. 21114 VI 54 
वैखानस. 111 2.1. ` ayaa eas सेजिनारश्रदन्तववंस्नीनां 7 


t gear वेयः । 
Cf. Manu® I 138-0. 
सान 111 1.11. “ चप्ागिहितो ऽश्रोहेनैव जीवेत । " 
Cf. Manu’ 1४2. 
्खानस० 1 2.7. © seat वाकचिननातुकूलः fra र त्यं वदेत्‌ । ~ 
Cf. Manu? TV 13s 

वैखानसः 11 11.3. * सर्वेषां माता यसी | Tea अयान |” 
cf. Manu’ I 145-47. 
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1 ‘The Manwempiti mentions ^ द खयातस ˆ" ०१166 in ४1 31. In V. N. Mandlik’s edition of (Bombay 1886) 


with seven commentaries, 7 qq ¢ ‡ mentioned in an additional verse given in the beginning of 


Chapter VI. 5 = 5 J | र al + = ॐ 
The account about the qaqa given by J. Jolly, Recht and Sitte p. 9, and following him by 


A. A. Macdonell, History of Sanakyit Liferature, 1900, p. 262 does not agree with the contenta of the 
वैखानसः of the T. 8. series 

The book 14 Very important. Ite style ia extraordinarily clear, precise, and eloquent. The customs 
mentioned in 11 9. 5 and in IT. 15. 2 are to be found only in Southern India, in and about the 
Malabir district. 11 thease two customs be proved to have been prevalent over the whole of India, the 
book must be referred to a period of Indian civilization, when such customs were possible in society ; 
hut in that case, it must he of an earlier date than Bhrigu’s version, (Cf. also Dr. Biihler on this work, 
S. B. B. Vol. KXV, Introd.) It must be earlier than Kalidiaa who mentions — वैर्वानसं ` + 
7००८० I 22 (27). : 

Tt should be noted that, side by side with many parallels between TATA and tho Manusmyiti, 
higher notes of ethies and philosophy, which we believed to be peculiar to the Manuusmrtt: only, find an echo 
in garg The most obvious are 11 11. Jand I ए. 7 which are parallel to Manusmrti 1 145-7 and 
TV 138. 

9 Who was the first to lay down this rule? Manu or Vikhanis? Ie it legitimate, indeed, to con- 
dude that VI 54 is Manu’s own injunction f 
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sqra°’ I 1.15 „+ Manu’ 1V ॐ 
ss +t ole a7 त = off 
च » ` 3.10-1] ह ध) ५ 11311 
8४ » ५.4 न = ++ 138 
१ x te a 2 VI 46 
88 १8 6.6 cue H VI 42.44 ° 47-5 
+ I 2.6 4 It 177-180; 191 


These are some of the instances (which could easily be multiplied), to prove that the 
present Jfanusmriti is based on a work that must be in sifra atv le. 

Moreover, from the parallels between चैखानसः II] 21, and Manw* II, 138-9, we get 
a clear idea of the process of turning 507४5 into verses. In the sifra just referred 
to, evidently, persons of greater importance are mentioned first. But that order cannot 
be preserved in rendering the sitra into Hokas. Exigencies of metre necessitate a change, 
Hence # verse must be added to cover the defect of meaning ; and that additional verse 
should say what the words in the siéra, by their very position, implied. Thus we get 
Manu" Il 138 and 139. Somewhat similar is the case of Manu* VIG6S and of IV 2. 
There, instead of a verse, explanatory words are added 

Now we come to some quotations from the करौः अर्थं composed (as we shall prove 
later on) by the famous minister of Chandragupta, 

al svt’ Ch. 69 7. 191-2, “ साहसमन्व यवत्‌ प्रसनकमं | "“ निरन्वये :नेयनपव्ययने च । 3 «+ गत्नसा- 
रफल्ग कन्यानां साहसे परूल्यसमो दण्डः इति नानवा: |” Cf. 11०५५" VIL 392-333 

ar अर्थ Ch. 1 p, 0. "आन्वीषिकी vat वातां दण्डनीतिश्रोति विद्या; | चयी वातां दण्डनीतिश्चेति मानवा 
waa द्यान्वीनि कीति । “ Cf, Manu? VIL 44. 

The legitimate conclusion, from these quotations, is that Manu must have written in 
siitras, some of which must be identical with those of the Sura’ and the कौ अर्यः । 
The metrical rendering of the sifras appears to have been very cleverly done. 

It may be said to be now only a question of time, when the Manavadharmasitra 
(henceforth we use the abbreviation मानयः ) to designate this sitra: will be published. 
There appears a statement made by Sastri Yajneiwara Chimanaji (in his introduction to 
the Gujarati translation of the Vyavahdra portion of the Yajia’ and Mitdksharé, published 
in 1872), '' मानवधनंशाखने बास्ते मान वधर्मसुज्र तथा शकास्मक मनस्यति पण wee छे." “os regards 
the Manavadharmastistra, both the Ménoavadharmasiitra and the versified MWanwemrifi ' 
are well known. । 

Here we must stop for a moment and consider certain data, apparently adverse to 
our position. However strong our arguments may be, we should not shut our eyes 
to the accounts which go against our conclusions. In the Neradasmrifi (cf. 8. B, FE. 
Vol, XXxiu.), it is said that Manu first wrote in verse. Hence, according to this account, 











१ These two eentences are not marked as quotations from Manu, Hence, we naturally conelude 
that the detinition, whether made by Manu or only acceptad by him, must have belonged to the com. 
mon stock of legal tradition. We do not know who wag the first to define the SiAasa. [६ is, in this 
connection, interesting to note that the eight forms of Marriage given in the aT अथः (ef. ch. 59 p. 151,) 
are not marked as quotation from the laws of Alanu either, 
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there is no possibility of there being a मानव ! Further on, the same smriti tells us 
that the total number of verses in the original composition amounted to one lakh. That 
total was reduced to 12,000 by Narada, and his pupil Markandeya cut the number 
down to 8,000: Sumati, the son of Bhrigu, followed the example, and left the Manusmril? 
in 4,009 verses. Accordingly, Bhrigu has nothing to do with the Manuamriti! Moreover 
there are certain accounts in the Purdsas which, though they er from the Narade 
in other ways, yet agree that the original code of Manu consisted of one lakh of 
verses. ; 

To reply: These statements find no support from the Manusmriti. We have no 
longer 4,000 verses in it, but only 2,684 (5.) We have shown in the beginning with the 
help of Manusmriti I 58-60, XII 117, and the colophon that Bhrigu learnt directly from 
Manu, and he himself reproduced all that he had learnt from Manu, Therefore our 
position remains unshaken in spite of other assertions. 

We trust to have now settled the questions ss regards the authorship and the original 
form of the Manusmriti. Now we come to the question of its date. 

Tradition assigns the book to the distant ages of the past. 14079 1 58 declares 
that it was taught by Prajapati himeelf to Manu, We have the statements of the 
Néradasmriti and the Purdwas to the effect that the laws of Manu were much greater 
in volume than they are to-day ; but there is no convincing evidence on these points. 

Dr. Biihler has assigned the Manusmriti to the time from 200 ए. ८, to a. D. 200, This 
is what the learned doctor says: “. . = =» + = „+ >» itcertainly existed in the second 
century a. 1, and seems to have been composed between that date and the second 
century 8. ५, (8. B. £. Vol, XXV, 1886 Introd. p. exvii), It should not be forgotten that 
this is supposed to be the date of Bhrigu's redaction. The date of the original amy can 
in no way be determined. 

For getting nearer the truth a verse in the first canto of the Buddhacharitam by 
Abvaghosha is the first stepping stone. 

Tha authority of Asvaghosha cannot be impeached, He wrote about 1,500 years ago 
(the most recent and authoritative treatises on his accurate time are, we fear, unfortunately 
inaccessible just now; but we trust to be on the safe side in fixing this date somewhere 
between 27-200 A, D. We may well assume that he, being a Buddhist monk, was free 
from the prejudices of Brihmanism, He had no need to fabricate evidence or to 
change the accounts current in his day. 

is statement (we give it just below), therefore, that Sukra was the son of Bhrigu (or 
an illustrious member of Bhrigu’s) must be accepted as true. It 15 corroborated by another 
one which we give below in note No. 6 (h). His further assertion as regards family 
Brihaspati is borne out by the Mahabhfrata, Drova’ (V 18, Bombay University ed. and 
इ 151 Cale. ed.) which is given in the same note (i. €, 6 b.). 

Hence, we must place Bhrigu always earlier than Sukra, wherever the name of this sage 
or his Nititistra is quoted, 

The above referred to verse of Buddha* (ed. by the late Sastri Ra#ivadekar and Prof. 
Soani, first ed.) 1 47 runs as follows:— 

^ य्‌ राजशाल्रं Tiger वा न चक्रतुवंशकरावृषी at | 
तयोः सतौ तौ च तसजजतुस्तस्कालेन शुक्रञ्च बृहस्पतिच्र |” 


(To be continued.) 
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BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., LT., MADRAS, 

(Continued from p. 108.) 

His method of work. 

The immediate and logical result of this view was the adoption of a different method 
of conversion. The predecessors of 1e Nobilis had appealed to the Paravas and the lower 
¢lisses, and laboured for their elevation first. By doing this, they had had the satisfaction of 
bringing thousands of people into their fold; but this satisfaction had been, soon after, 
followed by a serious disappointment and despair. For all conversion ceased with the 
Paravas, who had everything to gain, and nothing to lose, by embracing Christianity. The 
higher castes refused to be moved by the sermons of the missionaries, whom they called 
Parangis (Frangi, Frank, European, not Indian) and held in horror, They feared the infamy 
of association with those who ate beef, drank wine, and lived in the company of outeaste 
Pariahs. The conversion of the Paravans thus proved an obstacle to the conversion 
of the higher castes, De Nobilis, therefore, separated himself entirely from his brother 
workers. He started the system of bringing round the higher classes first, and for this 
purpose, he had necessarily to keep himself aloof from the contact of the lower classes and 
of the missionaries who worked among them. In other words, while his predecessors had 
worked from below, he began the system of working from above. The one had begun with 
the elevation of the depressed, the other began with the pursuasion of the enlightenod 








The one influenced the lower ¢lasses and the other the Brahmans. They worked from 


the opposite poles, as it were, towards a common centre, 
Its inherent difficulty. 

Such a circumstance could not but raise discontent in the minds of the different 
rties. De Nobilis’ stay in the midst of the Brahmans, his avoidance of the lower classes 
and of the company of his brother missionaries, the sanction he gave to the continued 
observance of Hindu castes and customs, made him an object of suspicion and hatred in 
the eyes of his brother workers. Thoy believed him to be an insane man who, in order to 
Hain nominally a larger number of Christians, demeaned himself and the Christian religion 
itself by his conduct and च्छल, By his separation from the depressed classes, he violate 
ed, they held, the fundamental principle of equality which Christianity boasted : and by 
his concessions to Indian taste andl manners, he demoralised, they said, Christianity itself, 
“and sacrificed its simplicity and its truths While Do Nobilis thus incurred the odium of 
his co-religionists, he was not, in the Jong run, more successful in obtaining triumph over 
piganism or in his relations with the higher classes of the Hindus. Ip fact, circumstanced 
44 he was, he could hardly succeed, From the first he placed himeelf in a Wrong position. 
He began with deceit, with the adoption of a life which he in secret abhorred, with lies or at 
least equivocations on his lips as to his parentage, his aims, his views, and his ambitions. 
Calling himself a Brahman, he could hardly continue to deceive the Brahman. Capable of 
proving that he was not a Parangi in the moral sense, he could hardly hide long the 
fact that he was a‘ Parangi’ in birth, The result was that when the real facts became 








eet: Hough, who says that his teachings were “not consistent with Christian truth” and hed 
* little relation to the doctrines and labours of the apostles.” They “ present so little of Christian 


character” that they are ०, acarcely entitled to be recorded in a history istianity in India."’ [त 
= aes . | latory of Christianity in India. Tayk 
me) Condemns him. See ©. प्न, MSS,, 11, p, 220, + 
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known, his fall was sudden, and the bold and cunning experiment of which he was the author 

remained little more than an experiment. Religion is inconsistent with ambiguity of ethics, 

and De Nobilis was a failure on account of his failure to understand this fundamental fact 
Its fallure and its lessons. 

The great experiment of De Nobilis thus ended in failure; but, none the less, his 
career deserves a fairly detailed narration, for the methods which he adopted were not 
only bold, original, and admirably ingenious, but they taught, both by their merits and 
demerits, valuable lessons to future workers in the field of Christianity in India. His 
eareer remains a shining example, an eternal reminder of what ought to be done, of the 
necessary measures to be taken to attract and captivate the Hindu mind, and of the pit- 
falls to be carefully avoided, Both by his successes and failures, he thus stands as the 
teacher of the missionaries, To the over-zealous and over-ingenious, he stands as a whole- 
some check, a necessary reminder of the helplessness of genius, if it is unaccompanied by 
plainness. To the timid and weak, at the same time, he is an object of imitation, an 
encouraging teacher. He taught that genius was independent of circumstance, that 
it was possible to out-Brahman even the most orthodox Brahman, if only there was energy, 
industry, and perseverance, in the realm of knowledge and of philosophy. Protestants 
and Catholics, Anglicans and Jesuits, Wesleyans and Lutherans,—in fact every school of — 
missionaries that have come to India, have learnt from him, and while carefully trying to 
avoid his mistakes, have closely adhered to his praiseworthy methods. 

De Nobilis at Madura. 

It was in the year 1606 that De Nobilis came to Madura, From the first moment of 
his arrival, he adopted the method which he had chalked out for himself,—the method of 
becoming Indian for the sake of making the Indian a Christian. With the approval of his 
superior and the archbishop of Cranganur, he introduced himself to the Brahmans as a 
Roman‘? Brahman “ of a higher order than any in the east,” who had renounced the world 
and taken to the hard life of a Sanyisin. His fair complexion, his fine figure and his 
deportment necessarily made people think that he was a European, a‘ Parangi’; but he 
denied that he was a ‘ Parangi.’ Consistent with his pretence, he adopted the dress and 
habits of the Sanyisin. A long linen salmon-coloured robe, with a surplice of the same 
colour, covered his imposing and majestic frame. A white or red sash went over his 
shoulders, and a turban round his head, while his feet rested on wooden sandals, Sacred 
threads, in the form of the Brahmanical yajfiopavita, crossed his body; only in the place 
of the three cords, he had five, three of gold to represent the Trinity and two of silver, to 
represent, as he said, the body and soulof man. As a Sanyiisin he had also medals, images 
and beads, eschewed the society of Fernandez and his converts, employed Brahman छटा 
yants alone, and lived on 4 pure vegetarian diet, rice and herbs. 

His Brahmanical life. 

The adoption of a Brahmanical life made the Brahmans think that De Nobilis was a 
Brahman. They therefore welcomed him, Saint as he was, and gave him a residence and 
a plot of ground in their own street, wherein he was able to establish a church and pres- 
bytery. The ingenious tenacity of De Nobilis, his complete separation from the lower 
classes and the Parangi missionaries, and above allhis remarkable scholarship in the sacred 
lore of the Brahmans blinded the latter as to his real nationality, his desires and his ambi- 
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tions. For De Nobilis, not contented with the deceptive adherence to the outward formali- 
ties of Brahmanical life, took to the atudy of their literature, and soon became 9 master of it. 
He had the penetration to see that the superior social status of the Brahman, his influence 
his power, could be traced to the superiority of his mental culture, and that by knowledge 
and intellect alone he could conquer him. An intellectual giant himself, it was not long be- 
fore he became as well versed as the most orthodox Brahman in the एला, the Sastras, 
and the philosophy of the Brahman, To proficiency in Sanskrit literature he combined 
proficiency in Telugu and Tamil literatures. Thus equipped, he was able to engage the 
most scholarly of his adversaries in debates and discussions without the fear of defeat, and 
thus equipped he could so present the doctrines of the Christian religion as not to clash 
with their cherished views and habita of thought. De Nobilis never believed in a frontal 
attack on the Hindu religion. Such an attack only roused the dormant spirit of even the 
heterodox, and tended to make their attachment to their ancestral creed stronger. His 
method, therefore, was to 30 interpret the Védis, etc., that the people unconsciously imbi- 
bed the Christian doctrines, He depended for his success more on the skilful interpreta- 
tion, or rather musinterpretation, of the Brahmanical lore, than on the excellence of his 

sermon. He wished, in other words, to first create a public opinion unconsciously favourable 
` to Christianity and therefore willing to embrace Christianity itself in the long run; but in 
doing this, he forgot, to use the language of Rev. Mr. Hough, that he was fatally `` com- 
promisng the truth of the Gospel and the liberty of the poor believer,” 

To the reputation of a scholar De Nobilis added the name of a vage and recluse, Well 
aware that solitude was a source of attraction, he rarely gave a ready audience to visitors, 
Men received the monotonous answer that the teacher was engaged in prayer, in studies 
and in contemplation, When persistence procured an interview, the charming and persun- 
sive eloquence, the deep wisdom, and the erudite scholarship of the Sanyisin, dazzled 
and puzzled the stranger, and he would return, as a result of hia discussions, with a vague 
unrest, a sort of scepticism, an undefined but new line of thought, which he could not explain 
himself, but which he knew was a subtle departure from acknowledged interpretation of his 
sacred lore. De Nohbilia, it is true, never used the name Christ; for if he had done 80, he 
would have been the next day expelled from the Brahman street and would have been 
murdered asa disguised enomy of the gods. Nor did he stand in the way of the caste, the 
festivals and the minor observances of the people. “ Pongul,” for instance, i. €. “ the 
cooking of new rice and milk, and eating it solemniy,"* he allowed : only, he wanted it to 
be practised at the foot of the cross after he blessed the new rice. 

His religious compromise. 

They were likewise allowed to rub sandal-paste, provided it was blessed by the priest. 

Again he subscribed freely to the popular belief 


bed | that magic was capable of exorcising devils 
out of people, of giving children to the childless, Gold leaves, rosaries, ashes and all other 
mysterious weapons used by the Hindu Yogis and magicians were therefore used by 


Ds Nobilis, on as large a scale as they, and the number of conversions which he effected by 

these means was perhaps larger than by his sermons or teachings. His innovations are seen 

“ven in regard to names. He gave his converts Hindu baptismal names, i. ¢., names other 

oh ४१ those of the Roman martyrology.™ He did not insist on Latin and traditional terms 

im regard to holy things. He allowed his = converts ” to celebrate their marriages in the old 

fashions and made no opposition to either early marriage or the tying of the (00. He did not 
न He himeelf asaumed, ag Hough says, the name व 
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object to the superstition that the fal, the embiem of marriage, should be suspended by 
turmeric-coated threads, or that it should have 108 threads. He did not again object to 
the use of the margosa twig, the breaking of cocoanut, the use of crowns to ward off 
devils, and scores of other superstitions. He did not insist on worship in the church or 
even the confessional. He did not stand in the way of his converts serving in Hindu 
‘temples, for instance, as musicians,—his idea being that profession had nothing to do with 
religion. He even positively subscribed to the Hindu idea of physical cleanliness and bath 
He did not prohibit his disciples from wearing the holy ashes or studying Hindu fables and 
legends, religious and otherwise. In short, he recognized the social hierarchy of Hinduism, 
and conceded by a practical life that the Pariah could not claim equality with the Brahman, 
that caste was not inconsistent with true religion, that the minor rituale and the harmless 
ceremonies and superstitions did not clash with Christian beliefs and doctrines. It was 
these concessions that made the people think that he wasa Sanyasin. He might be an 
eccentric, an erratic Sanyisin; all the same, he was a Sanyasin, It was these 
concessions again that enabled him to speak boldly in certain respects with impunity 
and without being discovered to be a Christian. He said that of the four Védas, 
which the Hindus had known, three only were being studied, the fourth having been lost 
centuries back. He said that he had just rescued that Véda from obscurity and that a 
study of it was more necessary than the study of the three other Védas for the salvation 
of the soul. And he boldly maintained that, according to that Véda, the idols ought not 
to be worshipped ; that the existence of the Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva was 
a myth; that Chokkanatha, the object of their daily worship, was nothing but a piece of 
stone, a handiwork of man, deserving of worship as much as any piece of wood or stone. 
He was also against the rubbing of ashes. an against the worship of the lingem. In the 
place of the Hindu triad he substituted the Christian triad and Christ, and the Saints ; but 
these were given such Hindu names that they could hardly be considered to be Christian 
His success. 

The labours of De Nobilis did not go unrewarded, Many of the highest castes 
became his disciples An Indian guru was baptized, after twenty days, controversy with 
him, under the name of Albert. By the year 1609 a family of 20 Naiks,-a near relation 
of the king, a brother of the grand warden of the palace,“ a prince “probably a Polygar,” 
and many others of high social status and official dignity,—Brahmans and priests, 
Rajas and courtiers, Naikens and Veljajas, flocked to the presbytery and became “ Chris- 
tians,” if we can use the expression to such doubtful Christians. The profound scholarrhip 
and the pious life of De Nobilis, together with that good sense or duplicity which restrained 
him from offending the prejudices of his converts, enabled him to maintain a firm if not 
an enduring empire over the minds of his disciples. The latter were, for their part, much 
attached to him. They loved him as tender pupils, and as their fresh gratitude could not 
be restrained within the limits of prudence, the name of De Nobilis as a saint and scholar, 
asa sage and seer, spread widely, and reached the ears of Muttu Krishnappa himself. The 
Karta at once expressed a desire to see such a great sage; but to De Nobilis a premature 
revelation of his mission would he a fatal blow at its eventual success. He therefore 
pleated the excuse that, if he was flattered by the condescension of the Karta, he was 
cnfortunately unable to take advantage of it, as his principle of life was against publicity 
and against ‘the very sight of women, whom, he said, he was very sure to meet in case he 
stepped out of his humble home, = | 

7 fi Nelson says that even Tumbuchchi Naik, whom he absurdly styles the chief of all the Tottiyans 
from Vaipir to Vijayanagar, longed to become 9 Christian, but the fear of his suzerain prevented Bim 
from doing 80, See Madu. Manual, pe 116. 
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EPIGRAPAIC NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 
BY D. RK. BHANDARKAR, M.A.; POONA. 
(Continued from Vol. XLII, p. 258.) 
XXI.—Th? Tazila scroll inscription of the year 136 


1 प्राउ inscription was discovered by Sir John Marshall, eneral of Archaeo- 
logy, near the Chir Stipa in his excavations at Taxila. The first line of this record, 
which contams the date, has very much exercised the scholars interested in Indian 
epigraphy. It runs thus; sa 136 ayasa Ashadasa masasa divaze 15. Here the most 
knotty word is ayasa. Sir John takes it as the genitive singular of Aya, the name appear. 
ing in the Kharoshthi legends on the reverse of the coins of two Indo-Scythian kings 
called Aves in the Greek legends on the obverse, He translates the line by “ in the 
year 136 of Azes, on the 15th day of the month of Ashidha,” and refers the year 136 to an 
era founded by Aya-Azes 1, Dr. Fleet at first doubted the reading ayasa and tentatively 
proposed viyasa as a corruption of and in the sense of dvitiyasya. He is now, however, 
convinced in regard to the correctness of the reading, and does not hesitate to eay on the 
strength of the forms aaimi an] ayaasi-asmin supplied by Pischel’s Grammatik der 
Prakru-Sprachen § 429, that ayasa must by an equivalent of asyt, * of this’. Accordingly 
he gives the following translations : 

“Jn the year 139 : of the day 15 of this present month Ashadha."’ 

‘In the year 136 : ०0 the day 15 of the month Ashadha of this year,” 

Now, aa epigraphist need not be told that it is exceedingly improbable that adyasa of 
this inscription ia the genitive singular of Aya-Azes. No Hindu king has so far been 
mentioned in any Sanskrit or Prikrit inscription without any regal titles or at any rate 
honorofic prefixes or suffixes to his name specially as many years could not have elapsed 
since his death a3 appears to be the case from this interpretation. In fact, such a thing 
15 oppose to the traditional Hindu sentiment of reverence for kings. Secondly, even if 
aya in ayaa really stood for Azes, the date 136 cannot be interpreted ‘as a yearof the era 
originated by Ages, but merely as a year, when Azes was reigning, but of an era started 
by aro her king preseding him, Thia is the only construction an epigraphist would put 
upon it on the analogy of similar wordings of the dates. There is therefore no recourse 
left but to interpret ayasa in a different and simpler way. Dr. Fleet no doubt takes it to 
stand for the Sanskrit asya. But this procedure, I am afraid, is open to objection. In 
the fisst place, on the antlogy of aa imi and aya isi-asmin which Dr, Fleet has cited on the 
Suthority of Pischel, we would expact ayaisa and not ayasa as the equivalent form of asya. 
mee ou Ary, ih this int=Fpretation is accepted, the first line of the scroll inscription cannot be 
mate to yield a natural senje. Bacanse when the year 136 is actually specified, where is 
the propriety of speaking of the month Ashigha as this (१.९. the present) month or speaking 
of it as the month Ashadha of this (i.e. the present year)? Of course, if the year had not 
been mentioned along with it, there would have been perfect sense in ref erring to Ashadha 

this (or the present year). Such is not, 


as [465 (or the present) month or as Achitha of 
ipposing that ayasa must be understood 





however, the case. I cannot, therefore, help ग 








रि Thi view was fire propounded by him in the Jour, R.A. Soe, 1014 ppr 976-7 am 2 was Hirst propounded by him in the Jour. R.A. 5०९, 1914, pp, 976-7 and subsequen ग्न्न त 
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differeatly. And I give here my interpretation of the word for the consideration 
of txe scholars, in order that they may take it for what it is worth. I take ayase as an 
equivalent of the Sanskrit ddyasya ‘of the first’. The corruption of dya mto yya is as 
natural as into ja. Thus in ASoka’s Rock Edict VI we meet with uydnesu, uyanasi or 
44 22311, all standing for wdydne or udydincshu, Adyasya must, therefore, have become 
ayyassa ;* and 83 it is unusual in inscriptions to mark the double or assimilated consonants 
and as long @is never ahown in Kharoshthi records, #yyasa would be written as ayasa. 
Thus there can be no philological difficulty in taking @yasa of a Kharoshthi record in a 
norch-weat frontier dialect a3 the equivalent of ddyasya. The line may, therefore, be 
rendered into English thus : 

“ Qn the day 15 of the month of the first Ashi 116 (in) the year 136,” 

Dr. Fleet, who ia the best authority on Indian astronomical literature, saya: “Now, at 
the time of this record,—in A. 1). 79-80 according to Dr Marshall's opinion and my own: 
and some three centuries before the introduction of the Greek asironomy,—the Indian 
calendar was regulated by meanor uniform instead of true time. The intercalation of 
months was governed by a hard and fast rule. According to the Jydétish-Védiiga the 
fixed intercalated months (one half-way through the five-years cycle, and the other at the 
end of it) came next after Ashidha and Pausha.” This fits here excellently ; for, according 
to the astronomical system then prevalent there would be two Ashidhas, It was, 
therefore, necessary to specify in the Taxila scroll inscription which Ashidha was meant. 
And this explains the propriety of ayaa (=ddyasya= ‘of the first’) qualifying 
Ashadhasa, 

The date 136 of this record has been taken to refer to the Vikrama era and con- 
sequently as equivalent to A.D. 79, Now, who could have been the Mahdrija Rajatirdja 
Devapuira Khushna referred to in the inseription as reigning in this year? The monogram 
on the scroll is characteristic of the coins of only Kujula-Kadphises and Vima-Kadphises. 
Kanishka and his successors ०८५, therefore, entirely out of question, But these titles are 
found conjoined only to the name of Kujula-Kadphises, as has been shown by Cunningham. 
Again, while the image of Buddha has been found on some coins of the latter, it is con- 
spicuous by its abseare on 1033 of Vima-Kadphises. This shows that Kajula-Kadphises 
eould alone be the Kushana prince intended in this inscription. He must, therefore, be 
supposed to be living in A, D. 79, and it seems tempting to suppose that he was the 
originator of the Saka era. Soms scholars have recently looked upon Nahapana as the 
founder of this era, but this is impossible because during all the dates ranging from 41 to 46 
that have been found for him he was a Kshatrapa and not Mahikshatrapa, clearly show- 
ing that he was ४ foudatory and could not therefore have atarted the era according to 
which his inscriptions are dated, The only patamount sovereign of this period was Kujula. 
Kadphises. This + indicated by his titles Mahiraja Rijdtiréia Devaputra. The 
probabilities are that he originated what 15 now knowa as the Saka era. The era does not 
seem to have flourished in the north where it was originally started but seems to have been 


र 





३ Itis ०189 probable in the present case that dya was firat changed into क, and then into yya 
according to the north-west frontier dialect where j is very often replaced by y. 
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introduced by the Kshatrapas jn south India where it lasted for more than three centuries 
and was consequently called Saka era after these Kshatrapas who were Sakas just as the 
Gupta era continued by the Valabhi princes came to be known also as Valabhi samivat. 


XXII.—Pariabgarh Inscriptions. 


A new inscription has been found in Rajputina, which is not without some impor- 
tance, It was for years lying stuck up into a Chabutré or platform near Chainram Agarva- 
la's trawari or step-well at Partabgarh, capital of a Native State of the same name in south 
Rajputani. Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha, Superintendent of the Rajputana Museum, 
obtained tidings of it, hurried to the place, and secured the inscribed stone for the 
Museum through the good offices of the Maharajkumar of Partabgarh, The inscription 
is certainly worth editing, and Iam glad to hear that the Superintendent has already 
forwarded a paper for publication to the Director-General of Archacology in India. A 
summary of its contents will here not be unwelcome especially as the paper will take long 
to publish, 

The inseription begins with the invocation for protection of the god Sun and of the 
goddess Durga alias Katyéyani. The first is no doubt represented by Indraditya and the 
second by Vatayakshini of the text. The epigraph then divides itself into four parte. 
The first registers a grant made by Mahendrapala II of the imperial Pratihira dynasty 
reigning at Mahodaya (Kanauj), The language used in the genealogical portion, charac- 
terized as it is by the specification of the names of the queens and the faiths of the kings, 
is identical with that occurring in the copperplate grants of his family except in the fact 
that the portion pertaining to Bhoja II has been omitted from our inscription, The 
importance of the first part and consequently of the whole record jx two-fold, First, it 
gives us the name of a new prince of the imperial Pratihira dynasty, viz, Mahendra pila 
11., who was a son of Vinayakapila from his queen Prasadhanidevi of the Devatha (?)- 
rdhifamily. The date of Mahendrapala IT, supplied by this inscription is V. 8, 1003 (4 1). 
#46). For his father Vindyakapala or Kshitipaila we have dates ranging from A. 0. 914 to 
O31. It is worthy of note that this king had also another successor, viz. Devapala, for 
whom the date V. 5. 1005 (—A.D, 948) is furnished by a Siyaconi inscription, It thus 
appears that Mahendrapila I reigned hetween Viniyakapila and Devapala, Devapila, 
again, appears to be a (vounger) brother to Mahendrapila IJ, for he must have been 
either a brother or son of Mahendrapila and if he had been a son, he should certainly 
have been described as padanudhyata or successor of the latter, instead of Kshitipéla. He 
must, therefore, be a brother to Mahendrapila II. supposing that Devapala and 
Mahendrapala were not names of one and the same king as is not impossible, In tke 
econd place, the importance of this epigraph consists in the fact that it finally sets at 
rest the controversy that had raged in regard to this Imperial Pratihira dynasty. Three 
copperplate charters were issued from Mahodaya (Kanauj) by the kings Bhoja, Mahendra- 
pila (I.) and Vinayakapfla (-Kshitipala) whose dates were read by Dr. Fleet and Prof. 
Kielhorn as 100, 155 and 188 and referred to the Harsha era. “They maintained that 
these princes could not be identified with the homonymous kings named in the Gwalior, 
Peheva and Siyaconi stone-inseriptions, first because the former bore the subordinate title 
mahdraja and the latter, the Paramount titles paramabhattaraka-mahérajadhiraja-para- 
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mesvara, and secondly because the dates of the latter clearly ranged between V. 5. 960 and 
1005 and consequently they were posterior to the former by full onecentury. Fourteen 
years ago 1 wrote a paper combating this view, I contended that the title mahdraja did 
not necessarily denote a subordinate feudatory rank and could be appropriately applied even 
to an independent ruler, that the dates of the copper-plate inscriptions were wrongly read 
and ought to be read 900, 955 and 988 and referred to the Vikrama era so that they were 
in perfect conformity with the Vikrama dates supplied by the stone inscriptions, and that 
the very fact that there was a perfect agreement not only in the names but also in the order 
of succession of four princes mentioned in the copper-plates on the one hand and the stone 
inscriptions on the other, could not be attributed to a mere coincidence but was a conclu- 
sive proof in favour of their identity, Three years later a stone inscription was discovered 
near Sagartal in the close vicinity of Gwalior in which the agreement in names and order 
of succession extended to six generations, and, curiously enough, it suddenly brought 
round Prof, Kielhorn to my views. It is noteworthy that this new inscription contained 
no date and that no titles, subordinate or paramount, were conjoined with the names of 
any kings, and what I cannot understand is why the azreement in point of names and 
genealogical order was thought by Prof. Kielhorn to be sufficient when it was carried to six 
generations by this Gwalior record and not sufficient though it was carried to four genera- 
tions before its discovery. The present inscription, however, clearly decides in favour of 
my view. All the names except Bhoja IJ. mentioned in the copper-plate grants are found 
in this stone record, Secondly, the title mahdrdja which was so far found coupled with the 
royal names in the copper-plates only is repeated in this stone epigraph. In fact, as stated 
above, the actual language employed in the copper-plates to describe the genealogy is 
reiterated in this stone inscription, and to me it appears almost certain that this last is but 
a lithie copy of the grant originally issued in copper-plate by Mahendrapala 11, Whether 
we suppose that the grant was originally issued in copper-plate or in stone, the date of the 
present inscription can be read beyond all doubt; and this is the most crucial point. It is 
expressed both in symbols and in words. Thisisa most fortunate circumstance, for the 
words can never be doubtful whereas the reading of symbols is still so. Leaving aside 
therefore for the present the numerical symbols, the words indicate that the date is clearly 
1003, Here then we have got an inscription which contains a word for word repetition 
of the genealogical preamble of the copper plates including even the title mahdraja and 
gives the date 1003 for a son of Vinayakapala (-Kshitipila ) for whom the date 974 has 
been furnished, in words and consequently without any doubt, by a stone inscription, The 
conclusion is therefore irresistible that the kings of the copper-plates are identical with the 
homonymous kings of the stone inscriptions and that the correct readings of the dates of the 
copper-plates which are denoted in symbols are not 100, 155 and 188 as done by 
Dr. Fleet and Prof, Kielhorn, but 900, 955 and 988 as shown by meand Dr. Hoernle. Now 
for the numerical symbols in which also the date of our inscription is expressed, The 
numerical symbols are frso, sau and 7ri. Of the first symbol the letter ( 1s to be taken 
along with the preceding letters sai and va so as to form the word sadvat. This is on 
the analogy of the dates expressed in the copper-plates of this dynasty. The remainder, 
viz. rso, must be taken to be identical with sro and to stand for 100 as ably shown by 
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Dr. Hoernle. San 0 Sad-mnun tharefoce be eadeetood tole न peiieeeeeaee eae therefore be understood to be a multiplicator of the preceding symbol, 
viz. 100, and consequently to denote the figure for 10, Obviously the remaining symbol 
fri has to be taken to stand for 3.. It is only by this interpretation that the symbols can ` 


be made to yield thedate 1003. Our knowledge of the numerical symbola is yet neither 
exhaustive nor definitive, and the present inscription certainly adds to this knowledge hy 
supplying two new symbols, one for 10 and the other for $. 

Now in regard to the details of the first part of the inscription. It records the grant, 
by Mahendrapdladeva (II), of the village Kharpparpadraka near Ghontavarshika and 
situated in the western division (pathaka) of Dasapura to the goddess Vatayakshint 
connected with the monastery of Harirshesvara, a Dasapura (Dasora) Chaturvedi Brahman, 
Dasapura has been universally identified with the present Mandsor in the Gwalior 
State, and isthe cradle of a Brahman caste called Dasora who are found in numbers both 
in the Udaipur and Partabgarh States, Ghontayarshika is Ghotirsi, 7 miles east of 
Partabgarh, andl Kharparapadraka is Kharo} 7 miles. south-east of Partabgarh. Tho 
ditaka was Jagganaga and the grant was drawn up by purohifa Trivikrama. It bears 
the full date Sarniwa 1003 Moargga radi 5, and ends with the sign-manual of one Vidagdha, 
who probably was governor of the Daéapura division. It appears that Mahendrapila 
originally issued a copper-plate charter whose contents were engraved on the stone along 
with the other grants, 

The second past of the inscription commences with an account of a local Chahamane 
dynasty which made itself conspicuous first in the reign of the Pratihira sovereign Bhoja 
1. The first prince mentioned of this family is Govindarija. His son was Durlabharaja, 
and the latter's son was Indrarija who erected a templeto the Sun called Indraditya after 
him. Then we are told that at the request of this Indraraja, Madhava, son of Dimodara, 
granted from Ujjain onthe Mina-samkrinti day, after bathing in the temple of Mah&kala 
and-worshipping the god, a village called Dhiripadraka for repairs to and for the per- 
formance of bali and charu sacrificial rites on the site, in Ghontavarsha, attached to the god 
Nityapramudita. Madhava, we are informed, was Tontrapila, Mahdsdmanta and 
Mahadanjanayaka, and was at Ujjain. At that time, we are further informed, Samma, 
appointed by the Commander-in-chief Kokkaia was charge d’affaira at Mandapiki, which 
seems to be no other than Mandi in the Dhar State. If this identification is correct, 
Dhirapadraka can be no other than Dhir itself, This grant is signed by Madhava and 
countersigned by Vidagdha of the first grant, ॑ 

The third part of the inscription commences with the date Satpat 999 Srivaca 
eudi 1, and says that on this day Mahdrijddhiraja Bhartripatia son of Khommana, 
granted to the god Indrardjiditya of Ghontévarsha, a field called Vathvvilika in the 
village of Palisakipika. Palasakipika is probably Palisid in the Partabgarh State. 
Bhartripatta is no doubt the same as Bhartripatta II of the Guhilot dynasty ( vide anie, 
Vol. xxxix, p. 191 f.). The fourth part registers three minor grants. The first is by 
Devarija son of Chimundaraja to the god Indraditya. The second js by Indrardja to. 
the god Trailokyamohana in the grounds of Indridityadeva. The third is by the local 
banias in favour of Vatayakshigi. In the last line we. are told that the prajasti 
was engraved by Siddhapa, son of Satya; and the inecription ends with the date Sav 
1003. 
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` THE MANUSMRITI IN THE LIGHT OF SOME RECENTLY PUBLISHED TEXTS. 
BY HIRALAL AMBITLAL SHAH, BOMBAY. 
(Continued from p. 115.) 
¶ HE secant ऋषी are none but those spoken of in Manusmritil35. Another sage, Bhrigu, 
is the father of Parasurama, but evidently he is not referred tohere. Hence, if there 
emains no doubt as regards the redaction by Bhrigu, there should be no doubt about his 
being earlier than the Buddhist poet either. The latter is supposed to have lived 
between 27-200 A. D.4 Bhrigu, then, must have preceded him (considering those times) 
al least by a century. Therefore, his recension must verge (at leas) on the beginning of the 
Christian era or lie even further back 

Second: let us turn to the af” अर्थः ।, It quotes Manu about six times. We have 
already given three quotations ending with “ इतिं arqar: "" Two more of this type occur on 
p: 177 (ch. 63) and p. 63 (ch. 25)of that book. The अर्यं is supposed to have been written 
in the time of Chandragupta, the date of whose accession is 320-315 B. C. Hence, the 
original Law-book of Manu ( the मानवः ) must be placed earlier than 320 B.C. Whether 
those references to Manu’s opinion are taken from the मानकः alone, or from it and the 
Manuemrili as well, we are unable to say definitely, although, circumstantial evidence 
favours the existence of the Manusmriti even at that date. 

(A) "The phrase “ ¢f@ मानवाः " occurs many a time in the कौ अर्थ and also in the 
कामन्दकीयः नीविसारः (T. 4. Series No. 14. lst ed, 1912.)°, The commentator on the 
latter interprets the phrase as follows :—“ मानवाः wit: शिष्याः" (cf, ae नीः IL 3.3.) 
We may suppose, then, that “ yf Arar: ” in the कौ अर्यः refers not to the नानव", but to 
the law-books edited by the followers of the school of Manavas. The most prominent of 
them must be Bhrigu, because Nirada and Brihaspati, who follow Manu in many cases 
do not treat of politics. Hence “ gf मानवाः "should refer (to the recension of the Manw- 
amriti by Bhrigu or, in other words, to our present Manusamfita. 








॥ The date of Aévaghosha is not yet definitely settled. It is true that he has much incommon with 
१114659. Mr. Nandargirkar tries to prove (cf. Introd. to Buddha" by Prof. Sodni p. 10) that he, in his 
poem {9४०4१५०} III 23, referred to Kumdrasambhava. However, there are arguments which militate 
against hie hypothesia that (Buddia*) ` शद्र्मनोमि खल्‌ नान्यभाव 77° is o slap ot 1411445 
“ay वास्यमच्यस्व लमेत ` (VII 65, Kumdra® Nir® Prose. Sth od,, 1908) 

In Buddha® ए 23, we find " प्रविवेश्च पुनः पुरं न कामात्‌ ” ond in 7 85 “A खलु Het न धिय- 
चप्रंपञ्चः"" Again we have a peculiar construction of + ज्ञु * in VI 67 (Prof. Cowell's ed.). We havo 
miles expressed negatively in VI 31. From all these texts We should infer that the habit of using 
नं to modify his ideas ia peculiar to Advaghosha. We need not suppose that he refera to some 
particular person or a special book, whenever he qualities his statement. Hence, the priority of Kaélidisa 
to him is not settled by referring to Buddha® IIT 23. 

5 Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 12, seems to conclads from the two quotations in का AT” that the Médnavds 
were at the time, when this book waa written, not generally recognized as a Vedic School (of Law). But 
the same way of quoting Manu obtained in comparatively quite recent texts. Moreover, we have pointed 
out in note No. 3, that Chinakya accepts definitions (of Manu and of others) which aro rot his own, 
without even giving their source. If the Mdnatd’ were not recognised at that time as a Vedie School of 
Law, it would not have been possible for Chinakya to quote them in his Arthadjstra, as inculcating one 
particular view on the matter. 
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(B) Manu is not the only authority referred to by Chinpakya. He quotes also 
Usanas (i. ८, Sukra), Brihaspati and Pardiéara, the works of two of whom are found to be 
in metrical form. No scholar has maintained that they were ever written in séfras, The 
Sukranifi is all in verses. The quotations from Brihaspati seem to be made from his 
Arthatastra (which is not extant)", and not from his Dharmaidstra. Analogy, therefore, 
favours the existence of the metrical Code of Manu in the time of Chandragupta 

(C) Turning back to the verse of the Buddha* (1 47) which asserts the priority of 
Bhrigu to Sukra, we may safely say that Bhrigu’s recension must have been in existence 
when Chanakya was quoting from the Sura’. 

(D) Wecome across quotations in the कौ अर्थ, which resemble closely nough the 
verses of the Manusmrili, 

Cf. कौ? अर्थः p. 274. ch. 108-10 “ अदण्डनैश्च दण्ड्यानां दण्डयानां चण्डदण्डनैः |" with Manu- 
smriti VIII 128 a “ अद्ण्ड्वान्ङण्डयन्राजा वणङ्यां ैवाप्यदण्डयन्‌ |” 

कौ अर्थ 7. 217. ch. 82 “ संवत्सरेण पतति पतितेन समाचरन्‌ | याजनाभ्यापनाश्चौनाततैचयान्योऽपि 
समाचरन्‌ ॥ ¦ with Manusmriti XI 180“ संवस्सरेण पताति पतितेन सहमचरन याजनाभ्वाषनाश्चौनान्न a 
यानासना्रानासन ||” । 

Cf. कौ अर्थ p. 151-2 ch. 59. “ कन्यादानं कन्यामलकरू्य ब्राह्मो विवाहः | सहधर्मचर्या grace: | 
गे, मिथनादानादाषं : | अन्तर्वद्याप्रास्वजे वाना हैव : | भियस्समवायात गान्धर्वं : | शुन्कदानादाघ्रुद : | 
परसह्यादानाद्रालसः | arenas: | विदपरमाणाश्चस्वारः पूव year | माटाविदप्रमानाः शेषाः | eto.” with 
Manusmrity [आ 24; 27-34. Here, we see at once the difference between a Dharmaidstra 
and an Arthasistra, It is further illustrated by the way in which Chanakya mutilates the 
verse of Manu (Manusmriti IV 138) “ सस्यं ज्यात्‌ त्रियं अ वात्‌, ete." which becomes (करौः अर्चः 
p. 249. ch. 92) “ पृष्टः भियहितं gare qareies प्रियम्‌ | अप्रियं वा हित श्रयाच्छुच्वतोऽनमलो नियः ||” 

It is readily admitted that there are differences besides resemblances between the two 
texts. This is also true of the का नीः (which follows the काः अर्थ); of. XXI 58 
“ जदण्डनमदण्ड्यानां इण्ड्यानां चापि इण्डनम्‌ |" 














¢ That there ॐ an Artholasira of Brihaspati can be seen 
(2) Buddhe* 1.47. (Cf. p. 115.) 
(b) Maha" Drora*® V. 151 (V. 18): 
“ Safe: स्यादन्यो ऽ स्मात्त शकराङ्गिरसदशंनात्‌ |” 
(cf Dee द न by 2 iirsabhadra, Vol, II, Specimens from the MS&, in 


Siradé characters : 
` S84 Tippy” 
(च) कः नी IL 34; V. 8.88; VIM. 12. 5 ote. and a 
(६) Bhisa, Pratimd® (1. 8. 8. No. 42.) 


from the following references :— 


अथं pp. 6; 29 ete, 





बाहस्पत्यमर्थशाच्नम्‌ । ए. 70. Avot, v. 
() Commentary of Kullika ०0 कवल ८ IV. 19 
"“ हितान्यर्थं दास्नाने नांस्पव्यौदानतादीनि |” 
iv) Introductory verses of 14174 and त्वर 
(h) Patchatantra, (Bombay, 8. Series, 2.) 
"` सुकृष्यं विष्णुगुभस्य भित्रातिर्नागवित्य च | 
बहस्पतेरविश्वासो नीतिसन्धिस्तिधा स्थितः ॥ " 
also in का नीः $, ses. 
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What we want to show by means of paragraphs A, B, C and D is the probability 
of the existence of Bhrigu’s SamAitd@ in the time of Chandragupta. We are inclined to say 
that Chanakys had before him, Bhrigu’s recension, when he wrote his Sdstra, even though 
he differéd from it, There can be no doubt, however, that the source of his ideas in these 
parallels were cither the नानक alone, or they together with the Manusmriti. In case he is 
referring to the sifras of Mann alone, we may suppose that he has quoted them word for 
word or has given asummary of them. If heis referring to the metrical Smriti, we may 
assume that he is abbreviating his quotations. 

It might appear that we have taken Chiinakya to be the author of the book called the 
af अर्धः without proving him to be so. The learned editor of that book has already 
established the authorship of Chinakya, but we can add to his arguments, proceeding on 
different lines. 

Tho phrase “ नेति a@tiz=a:" occurs often in that book, and it might perhaps lead some 
to suspect that either parts or the whole of the book is not written by Chinakya himself. 
Internal as well as external evidence help to remove this suspicion, 

In the chapters where Chanakya (surnamed Kautilya) quotes other authorities and 
answers them, or adjusts their opinions, the conclusion we come to is that the answers 
must be from the author himself. P. 13-14 of the Sdstra may serve as an illustration, In 
the case of choosing a minister, Various opinions are given. Finally, the author 
winds up the discussion with his own view and a supplementary verse. 

Chanakya’s discussions contam copious matter and are written in a vigorous style; 
they are quite in keeping with the ‘thoroughness’ (‘ चुक्रत्यं ' cf. note 6. h) ascribed to him. 
The drama Mudrdrdtshasa exhibits the same characteristics of this remarkable man. 
(It would be advisable to study this drama in the light of the principles of Kautilya.) 

The author of the काः नीः professes to follow his revered guru Vishnugupta (१. र. 
Chinakya) and says that he has simply abbreviated his system (cf. काः नी" I 6-7, “aq 
quara...... chara | “ } In the same chapter we find a verse (I 60.) which is given 
in the @f अर्धः at the end of p. 12, ch.3. The system, then, containing ‘the nectar of 
Arthatistras (1 8.) ' can be no other than that propounded in the a spy’. 

The commentator of काः नी, Sankararya says in his commentary (on the first seven 
verses) as follows :— 





“am: grea महते जि वर्गस्यैकयोनये | 
नमस्वस्य TTS च कांटिल्याय महर्षये ।|'` (on. ४. 1.1 


qa प्रणीताच्छाल्नादिदं सच्चिकेष, तस्याचायंवाणक्यस्य ऊलाविगुणसस्पद्रणनपूर्वकं पञ्चमिः भोकर 
नैमस्कारमाह -० ०००...“ (OM ४. 2. }.+,,---- "* विष्णुगप्रायेति सांसारी संज्ञा, चानक्यः aes 


इतिं दं जन्मनूमिंगोजानिबन्धने | वेधस इतिं | वधते पथक् greg यनादेवम्‌ | ..."(on ४. 6)...“ वय- 

मथापि यस्वाव्‌ रा जविद्यावितां मतमुपदेकष्यामः नान्यदास्नविदाम | सरूजिप्रयन्थं कौटिल्यदाच्नान | 

तदि सादति THOTT षर्‌ STAT | इदं न॒ षट्जिशत प्रकरणं सपादं EAA | ^^“. "^~ ` 

(on ४. 7.) 

The last part of the commentator’s remarks is very important. The book contains 
about 1215 verses ; there are 36 chapters. Inthe af” अर्थः there are 180 chapters, the 
number of verses, however, we could not control. But the same dafa are given in the 
at अर्थः p. 6. Anyhow, the commentator on Nitiséra has identified Kautilya with 
Chinakya and has said that the writer of the Arthajastra is Kautilya. It seems, indeed, 
we might feel sure about the authorship of the कोः अर्थः. 


ए eee a 
= १ 4 ् ~ छ ध ~ Se 
५ ॥ « 
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Mallinitha,’ in his commentary on Raghuvamia (ef. Nandargirkar’s ed. Poona, 1897.) 
XV 29, quotes (from the कोः अर्थः p. 45, ch, 19) under the name of Kautilya, 
“ स्वदेश्षानिष्वन्ववमनन वा निवेश्यत gra’ and on the same verse, another commentator on Raghu- 
vamsa, Chiritravardhana, quotes under the name of Chinakya „ ~ ~ “ Spears 
शाखानगां इति चानक्यः |" Both of them, evidently, refer to one person and one book, and 
ean the latter be any other than the ar अर्थः 7% 

Thus we have made good our assumption (p. 11.) that the present Manusmriti existed 
n the time of Chanakya, 1. ९, before 220 8. ९. That मानवः existed at that time needs no 
proof, 

Bhisa,® in his gfqararzay ( Act V., T. 4. 5., p. 79, ) puts the following sentence in the 
mouth of Ravana : 

“ergy ेदनधोये eta wanes seat anaes बाहंस्पत्यमर्यशास्त्ं नेधातियेन्याथिदाच्ं 


प्राचेतसं Wea च | 
Accordingly, we put the नानव earlier than Bhisa ; but, at present, we cannot do 


the same with the Wanwsmrils. 








7 Mr. Nandargirkar, in his Raghueanja (Poona, 1897) appendix B, has, under ' #lferay ` +, ST 
and कामन्दकः an excellent list of quotations from the Arthadastra and Nitieira, to bo found in the com. 
mentary of Mallindtha The work of Kautilya was not published, when he prepared his edition of 
Raghueomia, It will be interesting for a scholar to investigate the influence exercised by Kautilya, 
KRimandaka and Manu on Kalidisa, 

Poot CL. कौ अर्थ? p. 38. ch. 16. = ५ 
^" चदे स्वैरविहारं मन्त्रं चा सेवेत |” with विक्रमौ शयन 11 1. 
“gi जाने स्वमपि दिवसस्यास्मनदछन्दवर्ता |” 
ig FF ra 8 ~ z ) 
लभते देव fa-areang: ") 

* See this question (of the authorship of the कों अर्थः) fully treated by Hermann Jacobi, Bonn, in 
Siisungeherichte der Ainigl Prewssischen Akademie 8. J., der Wisenschafien, 1012, XXXVILI 

fam indebted to my Professor Rev. Fr. Zimmermann, who pointed out to me this as well as other 
स ae म written प्‌ a German language, I am not in a Position to study them 

| presen ul am aaeured that in no eseential point am [ repent 
other scholars eee Se oe 
* It appears that some of the works of Bhisa have not been recovered yet. A quotation given in 
the Pratima® (1. 8. 8. No. 42 Introd. 1. XU) refers to the Kavya of Bhisa. It runs as followa:— 

= = 8 ` भासस्य काव्यं खनु Preregara (1)" “ atafada ass: क) अयं विष्लुघरममान्‌ नखात्‌ स्यन्कवान 
नादहादित्यय : नाक्चव्यासयोः काव्यविषये स्वधा ata: सर्वोस्कर्धवर्वित्वेन परीक्ल कान्तरानावाल gana | 
तयोदेयोः Beas AT 1” (This matter was noticed in this journal long before Mr, वः Ganapati Nistri 
edited the Pratimi-najaka (Ante, Vol. XLIT pp. 52-3).—D, R. B.] + 

li Kavya hero does not mean drama only, then we may 
४ i) y hope to find न Bhasa 
uke Haghueamia. We have not heard that Vyasa has written द gee ध. स = 
poems, like Kalidisa’s । नि त. 

In the commentary of Raéghavabhatts on the first we Press, Bomba 

F Ora of P| N : ¥ 
Gth ed, 1909, p. 2,1. 27th), wo find the following sentences "न Le ae 
“Saas सन्यानां ere | अत एव ` आशीनंनस्कियाखूपाः ' इति 
नरतेन, नासेनापि ` आशरौरममस्कियावस्तु इच्यादावेवाशीर्निबद्ा |” 
| 80853, न like Bharata Muni, must have written a work of dramaturgy. We may recovor it 
in om “ tums. If he wrote such a work, We may naturally suppose that he is not the frat to write a 
drama. It may be that Saumillaka and Kaviputra ( व्रायतयश्नसां नाससौनिद aaa TAI प्रबन्धान 
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If other books mentioned along with the “ नान्यं qwiarers” be in verses, we may well 


ppose the existence of the Metrical Code of the Laws of Manu at Bhisa's time. 

It is remarkable that the colophon of the metrical Manusmritt has the phrase 
“ga मानते aaqra” which is nearly the same as “ मानवीयं wrarema " of the Pratima®. 

For our purpose, it is necessary to enter here into the question of the date of Bhisa. 
Mr. T. Ganapati Sastri has pointed out in his introduction to the Svapnardsavadaitd of 
Bhasa (T. 8. 3. No. 75, p. xxvii) that Chinakya in his Arthanistra (p. 365-6, ch. 150-152) 
quotes from Bhiésa. That one has borrowed from the other is certain and the learned 
editor decides that Chinakya is indebted to Bhasa. 

We agree with him, because Chinakya, as a rule, quotes from other sources, discusses 

the various opinions and then lays down his own dicta, After all being said and done, 
he winds up tke chapter with his own verses. From this peculiar method of his, we 
can confidently say, that excepting the verses at the end of each chapter, (we a:e not 
sure even of that exception), every verse occurring in the midst of the discussion Is 
gome quotation used by him to justify indirectly, (or to amplify), his own rules, or to 
set them off well, Therefore, Mr. Sistri is quite right, when he says that Bhisa 15 quoted 
by Chanaky: 
Whether they were contemporaries or not, we cannot say. The latest date we can 
assign to Bhisa is 320 B.C. (the date of Chisakya), and the मानवः must be earlier than 
3997 B.C. We cannot assign the upper limit of its date because we do not know how 
many years or centuries it would require for a book to become a universal standard in 
the whole cf India. We must have, ef least, a century for a book (of this nature) to be 
written, pablished and made popular in those days, when there was no printing and when 
there existed comparatively but few means of communication. Hence the मानकः may 
be placed earlier than 400 ए. C. 

On account of sufficient cireumstantial evidence, (cf. pp. 125-27), we take it for granted 
that Chanaokya had known the Manuamrif (in the recension by Bhrigu) and hence, at pre- 
sent, we place the date of Manusmriti between 400-320 ए. ©. According to the account of 
Buddha’, we can push the date beyond Sukra, his Nitisdstra and quotations from it. 

It will also bo seen, from the material adduced, that our date justifies the tradition 
which claims a high antiquity for the Manusmriti. And no one will deny that Bhrigu must 
have existed earlier than Aaévaghosha, at least, at the beginning of the Christian era.™ 
That we can rely on him (Aévaghosha) is beyond doubt, as we meet with statements 
similar to his (cf. note No, 6) in widely different branches of the Sanskrit literature. Again, 
according to the accounts of the Narada® and the Puriinas, the metrical Manusmrili (who- 
ever the author may be) must be placed before 400 B. C. (i. €, before Bhasa), On the 
Pauranic statement we would not place too much reliance, however. 

We have seen, while comparing the satras of वैस्वानर with the verses of Manusmrili 
how cleverly Bhrigu has preserved the laws of Manu. Taking all this into account, we 
recognise that the tradition rightly attributes time-honcured sacredness to the Laws of 
Manu, although, in course of time, they may have changed their outward appearance. 








18 Cf Kilidisa, Raghuva't sa XIV. 67. 
^ नृषस्य Tass यत्स एव धर्मो मनुना प्रणीतः |” with Manwsmriti VIL 17; 35, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA 
BY ए, RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T,, MADRAS. 
(Continued from 2. 224.) 

Discovery and persecution. 

The success of De Nobilis brought persecution in its train, A few men called hima 
sage superior to ordinary men, and therefore the enemy of ordinary idol worship. But 
the large majority, especially the priesthood, looked on his teachings with alarm. They 
found out that, Sanyasin though he posed himself to be, he was not a friend of their creed, 
They therefore set up a tremendous agitation against him. In their hatred they imputed 
every misfortune of their country to his pernicious teachings, They said that the gods 
were unwilling to shower rain in a place where his vile feet trod. They said that he was a 
magician who had the devil for his servant, that he was a wizard who bewitched people by 
the ashes of children, whom he was supposed to kill and burn. ‘The priests and panddrams 
of the temple, as well as the scholars and Jeaders of the lay society, blew up the popular 
discontent into a furious mutiny, and concluded in an assembly that, mess De Nobilis was 
banished, rain would not come. They then approached the Karta and pointed out how De 
Nobilis was an atheist, who denied the Hindu Trinity, who depreciated the god Chokkanatha, 
who condemned everything good and wholesome in the religious life of the people, and 
concluded that he was in reality a Turk, who was audacious enough to call himself a Raja, 
to dress in the salmon colour, to have Brahman servants, and above all, to study the V 
and other sacred literature. We do not know what Krishnappa did in response to the 
popular appeal. We have no materials which illustrate his attitude in the matter, Evi- 
dently he did not engage in any persecution. But he could not prevent popular indignation, 
or perhaps official sympathy with it. The Brahman servants of the preacher were seized, 
their top-knots were cut, their sacred cords removed, and their eyes plucked out. De 
Nobilis himself was in danger, and the whole ‘Christian ” world prayed in des pair, But 
De Nobilis was not wanting in friends who could save him. ‘A prominent chieftain of the 
day, whom the Jesuits call Erumaikaiti, was, though not as yet a convert, a greater friend 
than the most bigoted convert. 





Reaction in his favour. 

He exerted his influence to soothe the popular ferment and persuaded the Brahmans 
of the harmlessness of his friend. His generosity went further, and procured for him a site, 
strangely enough from the temple grounds, for the building of a more spacious place of 
worship for himself and his disciples, The progress of the edifice was a little delayed by 
the indignant accusation of the priest of the Chokkanfitha temple that De Nobilis was a 
Parangi, as he heard that he ate with Fernandez, But De Nobilis had the duplicity to 
reply that,** if his adversary proved him to be a Parangi, he was prepared to lose his 
éyes,—an assurance which satisfied the priest and facilitated the building of the church. 
By the end of 1610 it was half finished. Built of brick with flat roof and including three 





व iwes cn this kecation wisisadly, thal De Nain coc ee It was on this occasion, evidently, 
had forged, in the ancient Indian charact 
older date than those of Indian, 
Brahma.” Hough, I, p, 231. 


that De Nobilis produced “ an old dirty parchment, in which he 
evs, # deed shewing that the Brahmans of Rome were of a much 
and that the Jesuits of Rome descended in o direct line from the God 
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aisles with columns of black granite, it had a very elegant interior and was much suited 
to excite devotion. 


The new danger from Christians 

The building of the church was followed by important events. First there came in 
September 1610, another Missionary, Antonio Vico, to assist De Nobilis. Secondly, the 
Parava and other low caste converts thronged to see the new church ; and the people 4s 
well as “the converts” of De Nobilis found out that the latter was ^ 8 Parangi.” At 
once there wasa huge outcry. The so-called Christians stopped away from the church. 
New conversions ceased, and it required the liveliest efforts of De Nobilis to restore confi- 
dence. He issued a notice denying that he was a Parangi, and stating that he “was not 
born on their soil; noram I allied to their race. I was born in Rome; my family are of 
the rank of noble Rajaa in that country. The holy spiritual law does not oblige a man 
to renounce his caste. He who says this law is peculiar to Paravans or Parangis lies." 
This communication diminished the panic and, together with the friendly endeavour of 
Erumaikatti, kept the progress of Christianity out of danger from the Hindus, But new 
dangers soon arose. This time they came not from the Hinduz, but from the Christians 
themselves, and this takes us to the next reign 

SECTION III. 
The advent of the European Nations in the Southern Seas 

The reign of Muttu Krishyappa did not only see the establishment of the Jesuit mis- 
ion, but also the coming of the rival European nations in South India. The Portuguese 
had been the dominant people in the East and monopolised its trade; but in the 17th 
eentury they were destined to go down in the race for commercial supremacy 
consequent on the rise of the two Protestant nations, the Dutch and the English, 
It was in June 1595 that Cornelius Houtman™ rounded the Cape and laid the 
foundations of the Dutch commercial greatness in the East. From that time onward 
the Dutch sailors and merchants distinguished themselves by attacking their Iberian 
rivals in the Indian watera and carrying away immense spoils. A brilliant succession 
of victories led to the establishment in 1602 of the Dutch East India Company with 
the privilege of trade monopoly in the East, The achievement of the Company was 
both rapid and steady. During the very firat year of its life its men landed in Ceylon 
and succeeded, in the face of Portuguese™ jealousy and hostility, in entering into 
an alliance with the king of Kandy, Within the next five years they erected factories, after 
occasional failures, over an area ranging over a thousand miles,—* at Mocha, Cambay, 
Malabar, Ceylon, Coromandel, Bengal, Arakan, Pegu, Sumatra, Java, Kamboje, Siam, 
Cochin-china, Tonguin, China and Japan.” These victories made the Portuguese more 








5 Soe Rea’s Monumental Remaina of the Dutch East India Company, based on the AMfadras, Malabar 
and other Manuals. 

M ‘The Portuguese had first come to Ceylon in 1505. “ Their first visit was only temporary, but in 
1517 thoy appeared again with a fleet, built afort at Colombo, and finally forced the king of Ceylon to 
acknowledge himself a vassal of Portugal, and to pay an annual tribute of cinnamon, rubies, sapphires 
and elephants Hostilities, however, 000 enced, and continued during the whole period of the 
Portuguese occupation of the island. In 1597 died Don Juan Dharmapaula, who had been baptized by 
the Portuguese, and had afterwards obtained the throne of Ceylon. He bequeathed his dominions to 
Philip 11, by which act the Portuguese acquired their title tothe sovereignty of the igland.” Madras 
Manual, p. 118. 
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reasonable, and acknowledge, by a formal treaty, the right of the Dutch to trade 
with the East. From this time the Dutch progress was even more rapid. In 1609 
they established a settlement, with Emperor Vénkatapati’s permission, at Policat, 
a Place of the greatest commercial importance in the 16th century, and built a fort 

The English were comparatively not so successful. The first Englishman to arrive in 
Ceylon was Ralph Fitch (in 1609). Three years later, Lancaster touched on the island on 
his way home from the East Indies. In the subsequent voyages of the London East 
India Company the objective was primarily the East Indies Archipalego, and secondarily 
Western and Northern India. The first really serious attempt to establish a trade 
settlement in India was made in 1611. In that year Captain Hippon departed from the 
usual route of trade, and sailed up the east coast of India, and touched at several points 
oceupied by the Dutch. The latter were jealous of the new competitors, and tried, both 
by direct opposition and by intrigue with Indian States, to prevent them from effecting 
a settlement. Captain Hippon touched at Pulicat, for instance, but the Dutch governor, 
Von Wersicke, refused to allow him to trade. Leaving a small establishment at Pattapoly, 
Hippon sailed to Masulipatam, and there succeeded in establishing, with Golconda’s per- 
mission, a factory. It was the first in South , In fact the whole of India, and formed 
the foundation of the English trade in the East Indies, The Company, of course, owned 
no territory here, but were simply permitted by the Kutb Shah to build a factory or 
trade-house and transact business on the coast. “‘ The factory was not a manufactory, 
for nothing was made there; it comprised merely warehouse, offices and residential 
accommodation for the factors and their guard. The trade consisted in the importation 
from Bantam, and occasionally from England direct, of specie and European manufac- 
tured goods, the sale of the latter, and the ‘investment’ of the former in purchase of 
ealicoes, chintz, and muslins by advances made to local weavers. The calico or ‘ long- 
cloth’ was sent to England, while other cotton goods were readily absorbed by the Java 
market.’* The Dutch possessed not only a mere factory at the Goleondah port, but a 
fortified settlement at Pulicat, 160 miles further south, and this gave them a double 
strength in their endeavour to check the English trade. Pulicat and its neighbourhood 
produced the best cotton goods, while at the same time the fortress of Geldria enabled its 
possessors to save themselves from the oppressions of any local chief. The English, onthe 
other hand, were subject to the twofold evils of official oppression and comparative lack 
of trade facilities. 





SECTION IV. 
प्र Virappa (1609-23), 


In the year 1609 Muttu Krishnappa died and was succeeded by his son Muttu 
Virappa, who had Tirumal Naik, to become famous later on, as his second. The history 
of Muttu Virappa’s reign*¢ isa dark age in the Madura annals. There is no inform- 

ॐ H. D. Love's Vestiges of Old Madras, 1, p. 12.’ ` oa Pa + ~ 

% The Carna, Dynas, and Supple, MS. say that he ruled from 1580 (S. 1502, FPibria) to 1622 (8. 1544, 
Dunmat). The former of these mentions nothing about this monarch except thathis «cond was Tirumal 
Néik. The Pand. Chron, on the other hand, attributes his reign to from 1609 (Subhakrit (दवन) to 
623 (Dundumi dni), Wheeler says that he ruled from 1604 to 1626. This is of course wrong, as well 
as hig statement that it was Muttu Virappa that created the Sétupati. He is alao wrongin saying that 
“Vijaya Ragananda” of Tanjore wished to give Trichinopely to Virappa in exchange for Vallam, but that 


nothing was done; for we have already seen that Trichinopoly eame into the hands of Visvandtha I. and 
was the real capital of the Niiks | 


© be hh 
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ing material from which the historian can give a clear and complete estimate of his 
character and conduct, his virtues and vices. The Jesuit missionaries say that Virappa 
was @ tyrant, who sllowed his ministers to oppress his subjects with impunity ; but this is, 
in all probability, a statement based more on prejudice than on truth; for, as we shall see 
presently, the questionable means which Robert de Nobilis adopted to convert the people, 
naturally provoked a severe condemnation from Muttu Virappa, and the Jesuits, seeing 
their freedom curbed, did not hesitate to blacken his name. However it was, there is no 
doubt that Virappa was loyal to his imperial suzerain. A copper plate of 1609, Sawmya, 
the very year of his accession, says that that Emperor Vétkata gave the village of Naganallir 
or Muttu-Vira-mahipilasamudram to certain Brahmans at the request of Muttu Virappa.™’ 
In 1617, again, Vétkata records a gift for Virappa’s merit at Trichinopoly.°* A copper 
plate charter of 1620 in mixed Tamil and Grantha characters says that Raghunathadéva 
Maharaja, the son of Sri Véhkatadéva Maharaja, was the agent of Muttu Virappa at Urayar- 
The War of Imperial Succession, 1615-17. | 


The most important event in the reign of Muttu Virappa, however, was the part he 
took in the great war of succession which broke out immediately after the death of Veikata- 
patil. in 1614. It was with the co-operation of Muttu Virappa that Jaga Raya, the cham- 
pion of the deposed and putative son of Véikata, extended the contest, when he was 
defeated®® in the vicinity of Chandragiri, to the southern parts of the Empire, as against 
Echchama Naik, and the really legitimate and successful candidate, Rima, usually styled 
Rama IV. Muttu Virappa seems to have believed that the defeated party was in the right 
and that the victor (Rima) wasausurper. He therefore joined Jagadéva, while the Tan- 
jore Naik, Achyutappa, or his son Raghunitha (Achyutappa had about 1614 installed his 
son Raghunatha as the king of Tanjore) and joined the right cause, Barrados does not 
give the result of the struggle, for he wrote in December 1616, by which time the war had 
not ceased. = There are now assembled in the field,” he concludes, “in the large open 
plains of Trichinopoly, not only 100,000 men, which each party has, but as many as a 
million of soldiers.” But Rama eventually won, as an inscription™ at Penukonda, dated 
1620, sufficiently testifies. Indeed®! that he succeeded in making his power in the south 
even by then is clear from an inscription at Ammankuruchchi in Pudukkottai state. 


त्र Modr. Ep. Rep. 1905. 

@ Inscription 135 of 1905. The year mentioned there & Prigala; but it is doubtful, nay certain, 
that it was not Véikata 1. who gave the grant. Because he died in 1615. But even if he wag a relation 
of the imperial family, the inscription is an evidence in favour of Virappa's vassalage. On the other 
hand, inscriptions 122 and 123 of 1007 found at Alvir Kuruchchi and dated respectively 1610 and 1612, 
do not mention a sugerain, The former of these is at the Vanniyappar shrine and records a gift of land 
for Muttu Virappa’s merit tothe deity. An inac. of 1617 records gift of certain privileges to the vil- 
lagers of Adichchanai, by one Chinna Tippa Rabuttar Aiyan, to Virappa‘s merit (Ep. Rep, 1011, No. 506). 
An inscription of 1613 in the eastern tower of Madura (Antiquities, I, 292) and two others of the same 
place in 1623, the last year of the Karta, also do not mention the suzerain, 

® The civil war, as described in detail by Barrados, is fully reproduced and discussed by Sewell, in 
his Forgotten Empire. The Pudukkdttai plates of Varatunga Rima Pindya seems to refer to this war, 
but it ia difficult to see how eventa which happened after 1614 have found mention in a record of 1553 
See Trav. Arch, Series, p. 57. 

9 Inscription 11 of 1896 and Sewell’s Antiquities, II, p. 27-8. The name of the Tamil year given 
here, Kalayukti, ia wrong by two years. That he was recognized by Chima Raja Udayar of Mysore & seen 
in a grant of 1623. See Mys. Ep, Hep, 1008, p. 23. 

fl Ep, Rep, 1015, p. 43-4. 
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The war is illustrative of the mutual animosity of the Naiks of Madura and Tanjore. 
Till 1614 the great Achyutappa Naik had ruled the latter kingdom and then installed his 
son Raghunitha®? and retired into private life with a view to spend his days in pious 
seclusion at Sriraigam. The imperial war of succession seems to have broken out just be- 
fore Achyutappa’s abdication, so that the actual share in it fell to his successor. Raghu- 
natha Naik was, like his father, a great patron and votary of literature and a pious 
and generous®? builder; but his reign began under gloomy auspices. For the armies 
of Muttu Virappa and his Pandyan vassal were victorious over the Tanjore and 
imperial forces, and destroyed the Kaveri dam, and occupied the southern part of 
the kingdom. “A lasting testimony to their oceupation is found in the name of 
the seaport Adirampatnam, which is clearly called after the great Pandyan king Ativira 
Rama (1565-1610)." The war, however, ultimately ended in favour of Rama Raya, the 
¢laimant for whom Tanjore stood ; and Raghunitha Naik seems to have eagerly listened 
to the peaceful overtures of the southern power, and married a Pandyan princess with a 
view to cement the new alliance. Unfortunately we are not able to say distinctly who 
was the Pandyan monarch that took part in these affairs. The latest date for Ativira 
Rama is about 1610 and yet a seaport is named after him years after this. A colleague 
or subordinate of his was Varatutga Rima, and he is said in the Padukkottai plates to 
have fought in the great war, but the date is inconsistent, and no inseription of his later 
than 1589 has been found. Above all an inscription of 1615 says that the then Pandyan 
king was Varaguyjarama™ Kulasékhara, who had also the honour of performing a jiga and 
50 obtaining the title of Sémayaji 

Muttu Virappa and Mysore. 

[t is extremely curious that Barrados is silent about the Mysore chief in this impor- 
tant war. From his silence, we cannot infer that Raj Udayir did not join in it. Such an 
inference would not be warranted by the condition of the times. By the year 1610 he 
succeeled 57 in capturing Srirahgapatoam itself and thus putting an end to the imperial 





= The Tanjore Gazr., p. 39, based on Mr, Kuppusami Sastri’s pamphlet. 

¢= See Chapter XI. 

" Trav, Arch, Series, क, 59 and 149. Varataiga's latest inscription is that at Karivalam Vanda 
1१107, dated 1589. See Aytiquities, 1, 306. 

च Wilks’ Mysore, 1,27. The story of Raja Udayir's refusing to appear in the Sriraigapatnam court 
with the same music and paraphernalia ag the Kembala chief shows his general aim even before his 
nequisition of the viceregal capital, Jbid, p. 24. One of the Mack. MSS. gives a curious version of the 
events which preceded Raja Udayir's seizure of Sriraigapatnam and in which Muttu Virappa also is 
said to have been involved. It saya that in 8. 1512 Sd Ranga Riya died at Penukopda and wos 
succeeded by his son Vénkatapati, While he was ruling Virappa Naik of Madura went with a large 
army against Tiramal Riya, the Viceroy of Sriraigapatnam, The latter with his Dajavdi (Véikata by 
name) marched to meet him. A battle took place at Palni, Virappa was defeated and hig province 
invaded and plundered, Unable to gain in the field Virappa resorted to diplomacy or rather the method 
of corruption, He bribed the Dalavii and induced him to betray his master, proceed to Sriraigapatnam 
and usurp the viccregal dignity. Tirumal Riya, however, got goon his freedom; bat when he went to 
Sriraiigapatnam Vénkata refused to hand over the power. Civil war followed, and Tirumala had to retire. 
But at Véikata’s instigation even the village in which he resided waa attached by the Polygars, At 
this crisis, we are told, Raja Udayar took the cause of Tirumil, beat the Polygars who opposed him and 
proceeding to Srirangapatnam, made himeelf by intrigue the master of the place in 8. 1531, Saumya, 1. €, 
1609 A.D Rest, Mack, MSS., I, 72-3. This story if unique and needs confirmation from other 80 पड 
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viceroyalty. The keen soldier then devoted himself to the extension of his control over 
the other chiefs of Carnita. He had already conquered “ Auka Hebbal, Kembala, Karu- 
gullee, Arrakera and Talcaud, etc.”, and he now proceeded to annex the territory of Jaga- 
déva Raya in the north and of Nanja Rija of Ummattir in the south. It is not improbable 
that he took advantage of Jagadéva's defeat in the war of succession to annex his posses- 
sions. It is even more probable that he helped Echchama Naik and Sri Raima, with a 
view to bring about the fall of Jagadéva. For, by Jagadéva’s misfortune he gained. By 
opposing he would have more than made up for his recent policy towards the imperial 
viceroy. In all this he was not only an enemy of Jagadéva but of Muttu Virappa, his 
ally. At the same time his conquest of the powerful Nanja Raja Udayar of Ummattdr and 

the annexation, besides Ummattir, of the estate of Harnhally which had belonged to him 

(together with the district of Terkanamby), put an end to the existence of a buffer 
state which existed between Madura and Mysore. From this time onward the frontiers of 
the two kingdoms met, and naturally gave rise to, a number of border wars and troubles. 
The region covered by the modern district of Coimbatore was henceforth the scene of 
constant warfare between the Udayars of Maisir and the Naiks of Madura. We may well 
believe that in 1616, when Jagadéva and Muttu Virappa fought against the Emperor and 
Tanjore. Raja Udayir probably joined the latter. Raja Udayar died in 1620, but his 
grandson and successor Chima Raja, an equally aggressive and ambitious monarch, carried 
on the policy of consolidation within and aggression without, and as a result, came into 
frequent struggles with Madura. 















The Raid of Mukilan. 

The Madura chronicles narrate the invasion of a Muhammadan adventurer named 
Mukilan, which took place in the course of these frontier struggles. Nothing definite 
is known about this man, his origin or office. He might have been an employee 
of the Mysore king or a servant of the Sultan of Bijapur, He might have been, on 
the other hand, an independent chieftain, who wished to carve out a principality for 
himself at the expense of his neighbours. However it was, about 1620 he burst into 
the north-west frontier of the kingdom and spread terror forscores of miles. His ferocious 
troops swept the country from the frontier tc Dindigul and the endeavour of the Poly- 
gars to check him proved futile. They however soon found a leader in the Polygar of 
Virip4kshi, who, rallying the acattered men of his brother chiefs, met the invader near 
Dindigul, inflicted a crushing defeat on his arms, and drove him out of the kingdom, In 
recognition of this service, we are old, the king distinguished the merit of the victorious 
Polygar by bestowing on him the title of guardian of the roads. A similar or the same 
invasion is described in the account of the Kannivadi estate. It says that a certain Mukil- 
an penetrated the north-west frontier of Madura, conquered the country from the moun- 
tains to Dindigul, and invested that place. The Polygars of the region under the lead of 
Nadukkuttali Chinna Kadir Naik of Kannivadi, gave battle to the besiegers and inflicted on 
them such a serious defeat that they had to retreat to Mysore. The victorious general was 
then, we are told, rewarded by the gratified king with the title of Chinna Matsiradn, and 
with the firet place among the Dindigul Polygars. The defence of Dindigul itself in future 
was left under his charge. All this munificience of Virappa was not misplaced. 1 was, on 
the other hand, an act of prudence. For it created in the Kannivadi chief a loyal and 
faithiul lieutenant, whose capacity and vigilance were, from this time, of immense service 
to the peace and security of the kingdom. Kannivagi was henceforth a stronghold of 
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loyalty and the seat of a line of Polygars, who were the traditional saviours of the Naik Raj 
from external foes, As we shall see presently that his great-grandson Ratganna Naik was the 
right hand man of Tirumal Naik’s great general Ramappaiya, and took no small share in 
the military greatness of that hero. 


The progress of European nations 


The European nations made steady progress on the coasts and islands of the penin- 
sula, even in this rei. In 1620 the Danes, for instance, obtained the village of 
Tranquebar, ०८ 18 miles north of Negapatam, with a few adjoining villages, from the Naik of 
Tanjore for an annual rental. The Danish East India Company was established by Christi- 
an IV. in 1616. Their first ship left Denmark in 1618 under a Dutchman named Roeland 
Crape, and was attacked and sunk by the Portuguese off the Coromandel! coast. The Com- 
mander and thirteen men escaped to the court of Tanjore. One Gedde, a Danish nobleman, 
was the second man who came to Tanjore. It was he and Crape that concluded the treaty 
with the Naik in November 1620, by which Tranquebar and 15 villages in the neighbour- 
hood were handed over to them for the annual rental of Rs, 3,111. 

The English did not keep idle. They had already two possessions in the Coromandel 
coast, and they now as peror Vénkata to give them permission to establish factories 
further south in his dominions. Induced by the solicitation of the merchants of his country, 
he seemed disposed to grant a settlement to the agents of the English East India Company 
but was dissuaded by the Dutch, who had already established themselves at Pulicat.°* The 
Dutch in fact were slowly becoming the masters of the East Indies trade. In 1614 
they made a settlement at Siam, in 1617 at Ahmedabad, and in 1619 overthrew the 
English at Java and built the city of Batavia, henceforth the seat of their government. In 
1621 they made alliance with the English and even allowed them to establish a settlement 
at Pulicat, but soon jealousy led to the massacre of the Amboyna and to the decision of 
the English to turn in future to the mainland of India. The Dutch did not only stand in 
the way of the English, but also of the Portuguese, with whom they were in deadly contest. 
In the Indian coasts, in the coasts of Burma and Strait Settlement, in the Spice Islands, in 
the seas of China and Japan, the two nations fought; and the fight in Ceylon and Mannar 
was only a part of this world struggle. Slowly but steadily they took the Portuguese 

sions. In 1610, the year of Virappa’s accession, the Portuguese warred with the king of 
Kandy, drove him to take refuge in the mountains, captured and burnt his city, and compel- 
led him to submit to their supremacy in the island and place his two sons in the hands of 
some Fransciscan monks.to be brought up as catholics. Butin March®s 1612 the Dutch 














© Tranquebar remained in Danish ocoupation till 1865 when the English purchased it for Rs, 21,000. 
The healthy nature of the place made it on important place in the religious history of the South India 
In 1810 the settlement so flourished na to have 19,000 people. It is even now a principal station of the 
Lutheran evangelical miesiona. The only Hindu building there is the Siva temple partially washed away 
by the sea,—wherein ia found an inscription of Kulasekhara Diva Pindya (95 of 1891). Tranquebar 
was called Sadangampadi and Kulastkharanpatnom. Ita God is called Maniswara or Masilamani. The 
Jerusalem church there waa founded by Ziegenbalg, “whose quaint but valuable treatise on the South 
Iodian Gods ia still the only work of reference on the interesting subject of Tamil village deitins,"* 
(Madr. Ep. Rep, 1891, ए. 4). See alo Ante, XXIT, 1893, pp. 116-122. 

भ Wilks, I, Pp 39. 

@ Danvers IT, p. 148-149, The Portuguese, after this assumption of nominal authority, made 9 
systematic settlement of the revenues. For details, se Danvers, 71, pp. 167-158, 
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outbade their adversaries, and entered into a formal alliance with the king, by which the 
former were to be allowed to build a fortress at Kottiyar, and each party was to help the 
other against their enemies. Two Dutch-men were, moreover, to be on the king’s council, 
for the purpose of advising him on all affairs of war, and the Dutch were to enjoy full free- 
dom of trade throughout Ceylon, together with the monopoly®® of cinnamon. This treaty, 
however, seems not to have been enforced in some parts of the island. Here the Portuguese 
remained masters. As usual their behaviour was always violent, and more detrimental 
to their interests than the sword of their enemies. +^ Not only were the common soldiers 
permitted to roam about and rob the people of the country without let or hindrance, but 
the behaviour of those in higher positions was such towards them that the people fled from 
their homes to the mountains, rather than submit to the intolerable license and lust of these 
persecutors.""7° Cruelty gave rise to revolts. ‘The king of Kandy never ceased to regard 
them with hostility and waged perpetual war. In 1617 affairs became complicated by the 
_imposture of an adventurer named Nicapati. The Portuguese indeed emerged out of it 
unscathed; but the very next year the king of Jaffnapatam rose against them and refused 
to pay tribute. He was however defeated and sent to Goa as a prisoner. In 1620, one 
Changali Kumara made himself king, and when the people however refused to submit to 
his authority, he sought the alliance of the Tanjore Naik, who had, for commercial reasons, 
an eye on Jaffnapatam. Vijaya Biighava gave him a ready assistance, and effected his 
restoration and despatched 2,000) Vaduga troops, under “ Chem Naik, the king of Carcas ” 
to ocoupy that place; but these were beaten and foiled in their design by the Portuguese 
General Olivera. The only heir to Jaffnapatam then embraced, together with his mother 
and retainers, the Catholic faith, and bequeathed his kingdom to the Portuguese. 

he supremacy in Ceylon and the triumph even over the Tanjore Naik left the Portu- 
guese the masters of the Mannar trade and the pearl fisheries. But they were not destined 
to enjoy the triamph long. In 1621 the truce between Spain and Holland came to an end 
as a result of which the ports of Portugal were closed to the Dutch. The latter thereupon 
resumed their warfare, carried it into the Indian seas, and heaped untold losses on Portu- 
guese trade. Ormus was taken and Cochin reduced to a state of defenceless ruin, The 
internal condition of Portuguese India was at the same time, miserable. The men thatcame 
to India were unfit for service, and individual Portuguese, regardless of patriotism, traded 
directly with the Dutch. Illicit trade ruined the state finances. Special measures were 
indeed taken to put an end to the depression. Certain kinds of head dresses, for instance, 
were prohibited, so that the sale of linen might increase; a one per cent. consulate was 
established in the ports to provide artillery for their defence; still, the finances did not 
improve. Owing to extensive amuggling in Goa, Ceylon, and other ports, the absence of 
control over the farmers of the villages in the Portuguese settlements, the wretched system 
of giving hereditary appointments, and the obnoxious habit of sending the orphan girls of 
Lisbon to India and providing them with husbands and dowries in the form of offices, 
naturally ruined the finances and demoralised the services of the State. The priesthood 
contributed even more to this ruin. The religious orders were far out of proportion to the 
i fate ---------- , Supported by the government, they wallowed in wealth at the expense of the State 





© Ibid, p. 155. Seo also Mon. Rem. Dut, B. I. Co., p. 6 which says that in return for the monopoly 
of the cinnamon trade the Dutch were to pay a yearly tribute to the king, but it ia doubtful if it waa 
ever enforced. 

Danvers, 71, p. 169. 
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coffers. They were 30 numerous and excessive that for every Portuguese laymen there 
were two of them. Mere numbers would have made them obnoxious to the State, but their 
conduct was even more obnoxious. Their over-bearing arrogance reached such a climax, 
that the number of conventual institutions had to be limited and the establishment of new 
ones prohibited. They even dared to engage in illicit trade with the Dutch, hoping that 
their position saved them from suspicion, and special inspectors had to be appointed to 
check this evil. 

Such was the condition of the European‘nations at the timo of Tirumal Niik’s accession. 
The Dutch and the Portuguese were fighting a deadly struggle. The latter were 
gradually being ousted not only by their loss in war, but by the rotten condition of their 
empire. The subjugation to Spain, the corruption in service, the bad financial system, the 
lack of good men for the army and navy, and above all, the presence of the Jesuits and 
other religious orders, crippled the resources of the State, and made it an easy prey to the 
Dutch. One thing is clear in this state of things,—that, while the State was dwindling in 
trength, the Church was growing at itsexpense. And the remarkable success which the 
Jesuit mission was to obtain in Madura and elsewhere during the reign of Tirumal Naik 
was due to that singular, if unserupulous, prosperity it enjoyed, 

SECTION ४. 
The Jesuit mission controversy. 

We saw in the last chapter how a new epoch in the labours of De Nobilis™ came into 
existence on account of the opposition that arose within the church itself against him 
The opposition was aroused by the questionable means he employed in his proselytism 
Many of his measures were indeed cordially approved by his co-religionists, for example, 
his insistance on the study of the popular languages, his condemnation of polygamy, his 
opposition to idol-worship, his advocacy of a better ideal of marriage, his spirit of self-snecrj- 
fice and ascetic self-abnegation which was ready to undergo any personal torture ; but with 
these commendable features were combined certain other features which were in the eyes 
of many of his co-religionists not only heresy but crime. His c olleagues and superiors were, 
asa Tule, narrow and shortsighted men. Unable to conceive anything original, they be- 
came an obstacle to all originality. Common-place in their principles and practices they 
were the enemies of genius. They took the slightest deviation from the orthodox line for 
a rank heresy and the slightest concession to the prejudice of converts for an ignoble sur- 
render to the barbarism of the heathen. They were scandalised by De Nobilis’ conciliation 
of Hindu prejudices and acceptance of Hindu sovial ideals, customs and superstitions. 
These were-the very points which De Nobilis considered to be the fundamental condition 
amd merit of his work. Their crusade therefore struck at the very root of his principles, 
They denounced his avoidance of intercourse with the Parangis on the ground that it was 
against the equalising spirit of Christianity. They considered his denial of Parangi birth as a 
lie. They condemned his adoption of Hindu titles like Guru, Aiyar, flaja, ete., and his wear- 
ing the hair, the sacred thread and the sandalwood paste in Hindu fashion. Ina word, they 
considered De Nobilis asan enemy, rather than as a pillar of Christianity, Father Fernandez, 
who was perhaps actuated as much by jealousy as by sincerity, was the chief spokesman of 


अ be asin on ka BAG A Seas Ge + a 

" Tt may be pointed out hore that an English Jesuit missionary, Father Thomas Estavao, worked 

at this time (1590-1619) in the Canarese districts, He was a great scholarin Canarese. For a short 
account of his life and labours (based on Hakluyt) see Anse, Vol. VIL, 117-18. | 
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this movement. He wrote tothe Provincial of Malabar enumerating these charges and con- 
cluding that De Nobilis was spoiled by paganism. Father Laerzio, the Provincial, was a per- 
sonal friend and admirer of De Nobilis. He therefore took no steps against him, and even 
persuaded the Archbishop of Cranganore to support his view. The indefatigable Fernandez, 
however, did not keep idle, When a new Provincial camo in the person of Father Perez, 
he resumed his charges in “ a volaminous memoir.” The result was De Nobilis was sum- 
moned to Cochin to appear before a synod of the Fathers and answer the charges. 
De Nobilis made a masterful defence, but was unable to satisfy a tenacious Father, Pimento 
by name. The case was therefore carried to the archbishop of Goa. He too was con- 
vinced of De Nobilis’ reasonings, anil expressed his admiration of the great missionary. 
But the perseverance of Father Fernandez and Pimento kept the question a burning one 
anid brought it to the notice of the Pope himsslf. The result of this formidable crusade 
was, De Nobilis was ordered to suspend’? his work till a regular inquiry into the charges 
was made and a settlement arrived at. No greater blow, says Nelson, ever befell Christi- 
anity in India. The encouragement of De Nobilis might have resulted, he says,in the 
conversion of the great majority of the people of Malura to Christianity. There is too 
much of optimism in this view of Mr. Nelson; but the truth of it cannot be denied. 


‘The suspension of Ds Nobilis was indeed a blow from which Caristianity never recovered. 


True, he was in the long ran acquitted and his principles were vindicated ; but the mo- 
mentous interval of ten years during which the controversy was prolonged, was enough to 
hake the prestige of the new creed, to undo much of the past achievements and to retard 
much of the new. Brahmans ceased to come tothe new creel], anil De Nobilis himself, 
in spite of his eventual victory, had to leave Madura and seek fresh scenes of labour. 

Tt does not lie within the province of the general historian to go into the details of the 
various decisions and counter decisions, the arguments and answers, of the controversia- 
lists during this period of ten years. It is enough for our purpose to note that, after a 
good deal of anxiety and suspense on the part of De Nobilis, a decision in his favour was 
given by Pope Gregory XV in Jan, 1623. The papal bull recorded that, as the Brahmans 
were “kept from confession of Christ by difficulties about the cord and the kudumi,” he 
accorded to them “and other gentiles the cord and the kudumi, sandalpaste and puri- 
fication of the body,” providing only that they should not be received in Hindu temples, but 
from priests after blessing. It was a result entirely due to the brilliant defence De Nobilis 
made of himself in a memorial he addressed to the Pope. The defence was that of a deep 
and wellread scholar of Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit. He maintained in it, firat, that the 
titles of Guru, Sanyasi, Aiyar and Raja were applicable to himeelf, as they simply meant 
respectively a teacher, an ascetic, a householder and a nobleman. Secondly, he defended 
his disavowal of his being a Parangi on the ground that it was generally used only in 
connection with a vile drankard and shameless race of half-castes, that the Portuguese 
were wrong in calling Christianity Parangi margam, and that he was a Parangi neither by 
birth nor by character. De Nobilis, however, did not see or would not see that as the 
Indians used the term indiscriminately towards all Europeans, he was simply saying a 
half-truth when he denied that he was a Parangi. But the clever sophistry of the nephew 
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Nelson gives 1628-1638 a8 the period of De Nobilis’ suspension; but Chandler says 1613-1623. 
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usages and emblems, De Nobilis argued that the kudumi was simply a sign of caste and not 
religion ; that the cord was similarly a social and not sacerdotal term; that the sandal- 
paste was simply an adornment common to all sects and neither superstitious nor improper 
Lastly he defended baths as having nothing in common with religion. He also appealed 
to the examples of the early church, of Peter and Paul, against excess of severity and 
fanaticism of feeling in the conversion of heathens. Arguments like these could not 
but persuade, and the result was the Bull of Jan, 1623 
(To be continued, ) 
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AN EMBASSY FROM VIJAYANAGAR the Kishkinds of the Rimiyana = . . Anegundi 
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Wes reading Bretechneider, Medieval Fe- Thus oe क any क न 
searches (Vol. Tl, 0 211; Regan न» क 2900), | (व नल to by the Chinese author. — 
I came across the following passage briefly de- Although Bretachneider was not in a i 
ascribing an embassy from the Raya of Vijayanagar identify the prince who sent the embassy Bt ABB mt 
so the: 1 प Gf CRMs s. whch: dopa Sy क 
to bein the mcolleation’ of Indian historians, enjoyed a ling अ~ 
oe 9 - o date to. A. 0. 13761 and attained to phat tees ae 
प 1374 Bu-ha-lu, the ruler of this country, sont His history, so far as known, ia related at length by 
me Obst exponen” (Hong-chu),: by name | र, Sewell: (4 Forgotten ककन (1000), who did nos 
nim, with tribute to the Chineso court. Ho apparently happen to notice the record of tho 
brought mong other ‘things, > stone which bed | पत्य to China. Although Bukka suffered severo 
the property of neutralizing poison. sap this | defeats at the hands of tho Sultans of Bijdpur Ae 
no embassy from that country wag seen in China. never ventured to assume the full im ध 
That bette त) ahi records with respect to | , is said by Nuniz, the ५ 
wo Indian kingdom. ' to have ‘ conquered many lands" and to have bee | 
Bretechneider points out that Si-fien (Western | at the time of his death ‘not less feared i 
saven) 35 a Chinese name applied to India in esteemed, and obeyed by all in his kingdom," yer 
some Chinese translations of Buddhist works. reason for hia sending an essbassy to China « 
He also correctly identifies A-nan.gung-de wilt | य जन्य and Ido nod द a py 
1 | the न nee sone binges | ing of the designation of his envoy as ‘ohne = 
fs an equivalent ijayanagar. explainer’ (kiang-chu). Nor can I give the equi 
A short orticle in the Imperial Gazetteer valent of his name Bi-ni-sg. 1 0 प 
(1908) makes the identification more precise. | name beginning with Vinee | + 
" ANEGUNDI.—old town and fortress in Raichir Bretschneider notes that in 1443, Shahrukh 
District, Hyderibéd State, situated in 15° 21'N, and | son of the mighty Timir, sent an न to the 
767 40° E.. on the loft bank of the Tungabhadra. | king of Vijayanagar, who was then Déva Raya [I | 
Population (1001), 2,266. 1४ esi the seat of the | The reference is to the well known mission of 
Rijis of Anegundi, who are lineal descendants of the | Abdu-r Razeik.2 | ce 
kings of Vijayanagar. Anegundi and Vijayanagar । 
on the opposite bank are popularly identified with 





—— ee 





VINCENT A, Saurte. 
1 Krishna Shistriin Ann, Rep. A. 5, India 1907-58 ago AS a kas lal wall (p | 
(4 D , : ' "१ p. 2 Sewell (p. 47) placed the death of 
Bukka + about A. Me 378, but the earlier date, 19470 कल 09 to he +t] + grap ऋ + | 
३ A Forgotten Empire, p. 300. | + =: 
3 Bee Elliot and Dowson, Hist. of India, LV, 89. Sowell cit.) also discusses the om 
Ree ‘well (op. cif.) ¢ the ombassador’g 
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<i MULLUR. 
mer BY LEWIS RICE, €. L E 2 , 
0५५५४, the equivalent of which in English would be Thornton, is the name of a 
= village in the north of Coorg, of some interest historically. It was a chief place of the 
Kongijva kingdom, which was founded by the.Chéla king Rajaraja, described os the friend 
of the virgin daughter of -Kavéra, that is, the river Kaveri, whose source is. in Coorg 
The date of this event was 1004 A. D., and it arose out of the conquest by the Chéjas of 
the Changilvas, who were rulers of the east and north of Coorg and of the neighbouring 
Hunsir country in Mysore. These were defeated at the battle of Panasoge by a Chola 
army commanded by Panchavan-mariya, which is a Piodya designation. But the victory 
was mainly due to the persistence of an officer named Manija, who gained his reward in 
being installed in possession of the Yélusavira or Seven Thousand country in the north of 
Coorg, and the adjoining Arkalgil and Hole-Narsipur tilugs of Mysore, with the title of 
Kshatriya-sikhamani Kongdlva, and Malavvi was given him as a personal estate. This is a 
beautiful mountain, now called Malambi, whose needle peak, rising to about 4500 feet, is २ 
conspicuous landmark to all the country around. The compact kingdom thus earved out 
for Kongilva, bounded north and east by the Hemivati river and on part of the south 
by the Kavéri, most likely corresponded more or less to the Kongal-nid Eight Thousand 
province of which the Ganga prince Ereyapps was governor in the latter part of the 9th 
century. 

The Kongilvas wer, Jains by religion, and Mullir derives ite interest at the present 
day from a group of ruined hasadia or Jain temples intimately connected with them. - The 
inseriptions there inform us that « distinguished Jain named Guaséna was the gurii to the 
royal family. He was of the Dravila or Tivula-gana, Nandi-cangha, and Arungal-anvaya, 
the disciple of Pushpasé¢na, whose footprints are engraved on a lab in front of the 
Bantijvara basadi 

Rajadhiraja-Kongalva's mother, Péchabbarasi, who was ॐ lay disciple of Gupaséna 
had caused the Parsvanitha basadi to be erected, and his son, Rajéndra-Kongalva, 
endowed itin 1058, in the name of Gunastna. The father had also provided the latter 
with a dwelling place there, while Gunaséna, on his part, had the Naga well excavated as a 
work of merit for the town. ‘'The figure of a cobra is.’ 

Guoaséna gained the abode of Méksha-Lakshmi (or died) in 1064. ‘Proficient in the 
supreme drhantya and other the three jewels, all the great science of grammar, the agama 
and others, and the six established systems of logic ;—such as the rralipali Gunasena-aryya, 
praised of the dryyas"’. But his fame was not confined to Coorg, for hoe is included in the 
line of notable Jains named in the elaborate and interesting inscription No, 54 at Sravana- 
Belgola, of the date 1125. He is thore described as a gem from the V idiva-sdra-vasudha 
—the vaidirya (lapis lazuli or ultramarine) country of अणि] Perhaps an indication of 
mineral wealth in the place | 

The next mention of it is in 1176, when Vira-Chéla-Kongilva, in the presence of 
members of the Hoysala royal family,—Tayi (mother, the queen mother) Padumala-Devi, 
Sémala-Devi (her daughter, noted for her beauty and virtue), and others,—made a grant 
of the customs-dues in the Mu]]u-nid Seventy. | Tg 

We then come to 1296, in the reign of the Changalva king Harihara-Deva, when a 
number of Coorg chiefs united in a siege of the Mullar fort. at. 
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The last mention is in 1390,in which yeara Jain priest named Bihubali-deva gained 
possession of the Pirfvanitha basadi, which had been erected in the time of Rajadhiraja- 
Kongilva for the merit of his mother Péchabbarasi,—and restored it, He also produced 
before the Vijayanagar king Harihara IT the record of the endowments granted to the 
ple, and succeeded in’ getting them renewed. To ensure their continuance, that 
monarch made a grant of Mullu-niéd to an officer named Gonka-Raddi-niyaka, as a 
recognition of his bravery, which had been brought to notice by his commander Gundappa- 
danniyaka. And among the peoples said, in Belur No.3 of 1397, to have been subdued 
by the latter are named the Kutakas, which evidently means the Kodagas or Coorgs in the 
Tamil form, 

N.B.—In my paper on Kollipika (ani, Vol, xliv, p. 213) a correction is needed in the statement 
regarding the British Museum plates, The grant recorded in them waa made to the image 
ef Amperumdl or RAiminuja (the Vaishpava reformer of the llth century) set up at 
Sriperumbéiddr, which was his birthplace, 





THE AUTHOR OF THE SUTRAS ATTRIBUTED TO VALMIKI 
BY RAO BAHADUR K. P. TRIVEDI, 8. A.; SURAT. 


Is his article on Trivikrama and His Followers published anfe, Vol. XL., August 
1911, Mr, Bhattanitha Swimin of Vizagapatam has tried to come to the con- 
clusion that the Sifras of Prakrita grammar attributed by Lakshmidhara in his Shad- 
bhashachandrika to Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, are composed by Trivikrama. 
1 am editing the Shadbhashichandrika for the Bombay Sanskrit Series and have found on 
a careful examination of the question that Mr. Bhattanitha Swimin’s conclusion is not 
correct, Itis based upon the following grounds. 1 shall take up each of them and show 
how fallacious it is :— 

In Trivikrama’s Vritti on the Sitras, which is designated Trivitramadevavirachita- 
Prékrita-V yakarana-Vritti, the following three verses occur, which are taken by Bhatta- 
natha Swimin asa decisive proof that the Sitfras are composed by Trivikrama himself :— 

( १) ee: Sena eras सिद्धा चङ्गवेन्‌ | 
TRACE SENT THE प्रचकेमहि || 

(२) भाकृलपदावंसायप्रास्ये निजसूजमा्गमनुजिगमिषतान्‌ | 
बृ्तिर्यथार्थसिद्पै चिविक्रमेणागन क्रमात. क्रियते ॥ 

The third verse after the end of the work in the words संपूर्ननिदं प्राकृतन्वाकरणम्‌ is os 
under :— 





(8) संप्रस्ययप्रक्रतिसिद्धमवीर्वसुजसर्कारकं व | 
छब्दानदाघनमिदं प्रगुणप्रयोगं चैविक्रमे जपतत : र्थी 
I shall! translate each of these verses into English and show what is in my opinion 
meant thereby. The first means :— 
(1) We shall explain the characteristics consistent with what is defined or explained 
in the Sitras (consistent with what is given in the Sitras) of those Prikrita words which 
are derived from their original Sanskrit words whether in a formed (ready) or formative 





। Mr. Bhattanitha Swamin remarks on this verse—‘Trivikrama says that he is compos- 


ing the Sutras himself in the verse ‘ tgqur¢ च ` Ac, Here प्रथक्तेमहे shows that Trivikrama is 
éhe author,” 


a 
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Now the word प्रचङ्गनहे does net occur in the verse ' ठेडयमा्वं च ' &c. which is as under:— 
देदयमार्पं च RT स्वतन्वरवाश्च भूयसाम्‌ | 

Nor does the above verse (1) वकृत; in which the word व्र्क््महि occurs show that 

Trivikrama is the author of the अ. ` He says he gives characteristica of Prikrita 

_ words in consonance with the Si/ras relating to them. This evidently means that he is 

the author of the Vrilti as stated in the verse (2) wear which follows it and also 


in the verse 
तङ्गवतत्समदेदयप्राकृतकू पाने TAM वि वृषान्‌ | 
इपंणतयेदमवनौ saat जयति || 
which comes after verse (2) in the Prakritaryakarana Viitti of Trivikrama. 

(2) The second ग्ट प्राकृतपदार्थसायप्राल्यं ` 7168105 :— 

For the correct (proper) success of those who wish to follow the road of their own 
Sitras (Jain works on moral, social, and religious duties composed by Gautama Ganadhara 
and others), a commentary is composed by Trivikrama in the order of traditional Sifras, 
in order that they may acquire a company consisting of the sense of Prikrita words 

Afew words in this verse need further explanation. In the Jain literature certain 
works are called Sifras, They deal with religious and worldly subjects and are in the 
Prikrita language. Fra thus means the Jain Siitras, To the Jains like Trivikrama 
they are their own Silras. आगमक्रम Means FeoyATA was, order of the मड which are 
handed down by tradition. Trivikrama takes up the Safraa in their serial order while 
explaining them. He does not know who the author of the Siifras is, but he considers 
them to be very old, handed down by tradition. In following a way aman requires 
company ( सार्थं ) and the sense of Prakrita words is represented as the company, and in 
order that you may comprehend the proper sense of Prakrita terms, Trivikrama composes 
this commentary. An introductory verse which precedes verses (1) and (2) has also the 
word 47 used in the same sense, viz., Jain works on religious and other subjects written 
in Prakrita, It is as under :— 

अनल्पायंः सुखोचारः Tes: साहिस्य जीवितम्‌ | 
वचः SHA a मतं सजानवर्मिनाम्‌ || 

This clearly means that the opinion of those who are the followers of the Sifras 
(Jain works), is that the very life of literature is a word full of much sense and capable of 
being pronounced with ease and Prikrita is the form of speech, In short, according to 
the followers of the Siifras, the Siitra form is the best form of literature and Prakrita 
is the best language for them. Thus the argument that the use of the word निज in verse 
(2) is a conclusive proof of the द्वत having been composed by Trivikrama falls to the 
ground. Nor is it necessary to take the word निज in the Tamil sense of ‘ proper’, ‘ real’, or 
‘true’, as Prof. E. Hultzsch suggests in his Preface to the Prikritaritpavatira1 

(3) The third verse सप्रस्ययः glorifies the Sabddénusdsana composed by Trivikrama, 
Sabdinuvisant simply means grammar—qery saftcassy अतति. Trivikrama calls his com- 
mentary on the Sifras by this name, just as the Bhdshyakdra Patafijali begins 
exhaustive commentary by the words * अथ qezpparaas.’ The words चप्रस्ययः are no doubt 
complimentary to himself and sitgaa is complimentary in so far as he has selected 





ययया 








४ Vide p, 6 of उती] 99 Prikpiteripdeatira, edited by Prof. E. Hultzsch, 
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for his commentary a work in which the Siifrasare small, It cannot prove that the Siifras 
are Trivikrama’s own composition. The concluding verse 

वक्तारस्तन्त Balt Eas 

स्वपराशयत्ंवादि कथास्वेकल्निविक्रमः ॥ 
contrasts Trivikrama with other authors. The sense is that all speakers can easily 
express their own ideas, but Trivikrama alone is clever in expressing others’ ideas 
fuithfully, Here the second half of the couplet would be without any purport if 
Trivikrama be the author of the Sitras 

Moreover, if the Siitras were Trivikrama’s own composition, at the end of the pédaa 
or the adhydyas we would have found words like स्वोपन्ञप्राकुतन्याकरणसूजकवृत्तौ or जिविक्रमविरश्ितं 
प्राकृतव्याकरगसूते स्वौप्तवृत्तिति os in Srutasigara’s Audéryachintéman (“Prana 
आदायेविन्तामनिनाभ्नि खोपक्तवन्निनि भ्राकृतव्याकरणे ). But the words at the end are :, 

" होत श्रीमदहनंदितविद्यश्रुतिधरमनि se vere ea Tea TAT a ea HTS न 
प्रथमाभ्वायस्य प्रयतः We: समाप्रः | ' Similarly, we have either प्राकृतव्याकरणवृत्तौ or चिविकरमवरत्तौ 
or चिविक्रमदेवविरचितायां प्राकृतव्याकरणवुत्तौ at the end of other pédas of the first and the other 
adhyiyas, : 

Bhajtanitha Swimin states in the course of his paper that Lakshmidhara was th 
first to originate the tradition that the Siifras belonged to Valmiki. He was misled by 
प्राचेतसंहेमचन्द्राद्यान्‌ a wrong reading for ्राच्चैराहेमचन्द्रमावाैं : 

This is not correct, It is surely too much to conceive that Lakshmidhara had 
the reading sfaqaqeqsrarara before him for the correct reading qreaqeaqerqrara 
according to Bhattanatha Swamin. (The reading in the copy of a MS. at Mysore with 
me 8 प्राच्येगहेमचन्द्राचा्यात्‌ ). What authority has he to think so? The conception seems 
to me to be quite unwarranted. Lakshmidhara does not entertain the least suspicion 
in his mind as to the authorship of the Si/ras, but positively mentions Valmiki as their 
author, This can be accounted for in cither of the two ways only. He must have come 
across manuscripts of the Sifras in which the name of Valmiki as author is clearly 
expressed or he must have learnt that the Siifras were traditionally ascribed to Valmiki 
in which case, however, it is reasonable to suppose that he might have said * बाल्मीकिः 
fae सूजकृत्‌ ' instead of ‘ वाल्मीकिमूलसूचकृत्‌ ', A manuscript of the Siifras is noticed in a 
Heaeriplive Catalogue by Rao Bahiidur M. Raigacharya.* lt is incomplete, containing 
two adhyayas only. It begins on folio 17a of the MS. of Yohipraptilakshatam2 The 


Satan are the same as those commented upon by Trivikrama, Lakshmidhara, and 
Simharfija; since they are as under :— 






= [म॑ 


WIHT aT | 
सत्ता प्रत्याहारमयी वा | 
सुप्स्वादिगन्त्यहता | 
The end 
RASA: (the correct reading being ayracqrara: }। 
न्यौ Pra rar | 


ग्‌ ( घ) Birertregaecqrafe rear: | 


sa, Vit NO. 1968, p, 1088 of the Duseriptioe Cavalogua of Banabry Rlanumoripas te Ike Gow. Dolccek 1548, p, 1083 of the Descri ptive Catal Sanskrit Mahws inte Goel: Bias 
11.55, Library, Madras, Vol. TIT, of 1908, - Lay Ogg of nakrit Manuseripts in the Govt. Oriental 


* Vide No, 043, p. 680 of Rilo Babidur Raigichirya’s Catalogue Vol. IT, of 1005. 
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The following are the opening verses of the MS. :— 

श्रीमद्रामायणं प्रोक्तं Ata वाल्मीकये नमः| 
aa निर्मीलिता ना; गा ) बः षडभाषाक्तयों नृणाम्‌ | 
fans: सुक्तकतकैस्तस्मे वाल्मीकये नमः || 
स्वान्तस्य कास्थेन गिरां च षण्णां 

Ta HSA प्रपत्या | 
परकरोखः प्रथमः कवीनां 

वाल्मीं किमेनं Saran ऽच्नि || 

The colophon of the MS. is as under :-- 

इति sfiaresifeag aaa दिती यस्याध्यायस्य पादश्चतुथंः | sara समाघ्ः । प्राकतव्याकरणदाल्नमपिं 
समाप्तम्‌ | 

It will be seen that in this Ms. the authorship of the Silfras is attributed to Valmiki, 
the author of the Raémdyana. But since the opening verses embody 9 salutation to 
Valmiki, the verses cannot be taken to have been composed by Valmiki himself. They are 
evidently handed down by tradition. But from the beginning and the concluding portion it 
is clear that Lakshmidhara was not the first to originate the tradition that the Sutras 
belonged to Valmiki, as is supposed by Bhatianitha Swamin. 

There ig an additional ground for presuming that the Siéfras are not composed by 
Trivikrama, but are the work of a sage named Valmiki. Ina mythological work called 
Sambhurahasya,* 267th chapter is devoted to the praise of Praékrita. The following are 
some of these verses :— 

aa: fat नगवत्तः प्राक्रतं SEPA | 
प्रौदान्तेरपि हयं हि Rrgat कलनावितन्‌ ॥ 4 ॥ 
(1) कों विनिन्डेदिमां भाषां जारतींनुग्धनापित्तम्‌ | 
यत्या: प्रचेतसः Tar व्याकरतां भगवानाषिः | ६३ ॥ 
गार्ग्यगालवदाकल्यपानिस्याद्या यथपंयः। 
दाब्दराहोः संस्करतस्य व्याकतारो महत्तमाः || ९४ ॥ 
(2) तथैव प्राक्रतादीनां षडनापाणां महामुनिः | 
जादिकाच्यक्रडाचार्यो व्याकतां लो कविः ॥ १५ || 
ययैव रामचरतिं संस्कतं तेन निर्मितम्‌ | 
त्वर घाक्ृतेनापि निर्भितं fe सतां महे ॥ २६ ॥ 
यावत्‌ संस्कृतभाषायाः प्राश्चस्व्यं भवि विद्यते | 
तावत प्राक्रत्तमाषाया जपि प्राद्यस्स्यनिध्यतें || ५७ || 
(3) शकल्यपानिन्याकीनां वाल्मीकेञ्च यथा मनेः | 
न तारतम्यं तदत स्यात्तद्वा करण योरपि || ९८ || 
(4) पानिन्याद्ैः डिक्षितस्वात्‌ संस्कृती स्या दधो तमा | 
प्राचेततव्याक्तवस्वात पराक्स्यपि तथात्मा |! १९ | 
(5) न चावता प्राकृती सा नाषा दृष्या कथं चन | 
वाल्मीकैरवैचसां tear रामादीनां च संमिता |) २१ |! 
(6) प्राकृतं चार्षमेवेदं यद्धि वात्मीकिोनितम्‌ | 
तदनार्चं वरे चै arpa: स्यात्त ख एव हिं || २४ ॥ 








~ __ ~~~ Sr? i = वस्र 
4 A portion of this voluminous work comprising four chapters devoted to the praise of poet and 
poetry, treatment of Prikrita words { प्राक्रतशचब्द प्रदीपिका ), and a poetical work called रापवयादवीय 
कौ a commentary ia printed in Telugu characters in the year 1990, This waa brought to my notice 
and supplied to.me by my friend A. Anantichirya Sistri of Bangalore to whom my best thanks are due. 


— «Cl re hi च बो ` धव्र a 
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मान्यते Orr: किमवस्वत्तमापितैः ॥ २८ ॥ 


न Tse न तच्छिल्पंनसाविद्यान सा कला | 
नासौ योगो न तञ्ज्ञानं नारके यज्ञ रस्यति || ३२ || 
तस्मात्‌ काव्यं चिकना Bega च धीमताम्‌ | 
अकवदयं प्राकृतं प्राष्यं यथैव क्रिल संस्कृतम्‌ || ३३ ॥ a 
It is stated distinctly in these verses that Valmiki, the first poot, is an expounder of 
Prakrita grammar, a grammar of six dialects, Prakrita and others, just as Gargya, Gilava, 
Siikalya, and Panini are the expounders of Sanskrit grammar, and that he has composed a 
work in Prakrita on the life of Rima like the one composed by him in Sanskrit. 
Thus there is conclusive evidence to prove that Trivikrama is not the author of the 
Sifras and that the author of the Siitras is a sage Valmiki. 
On a careful examination of the Sifras in question with those of Hemachandra it 
seems to me Very probable, almost certain, that the author of the प्रधा in question is 
later in age than Hemachanidra ; for the Sifras are an abridgment and improvement upon 
those of Hemachandra, They are more concise on account of the acceptance of the ter- 
minology of Panini ( * Waa sagas | || १। १। २।| ) and the adoption of the special 
Saijids invented. In some cases one Siifra corresponds to two or three of Hema- 
chandra. There is another work of Prikrita grammar, Audaryachintd@mani of Srutasigara, 
in which the Stitras appear virtually the same as those of Hemachandra,* In conciseness, 
however, they are inferior to the Sii/ras attributed to Valmiki, The following table of # 





few Sifras will show clearly how the Siéras of Valmiki are superior in conciseness to those 
of Hemachandra and Srutasigara :— 
Hemachandra. Srutasigar. Valmiki, 
(१) अन्व्वव्यज्ननस्य ॥८।१।११॥ } १ ~= ॥ १ 
नं Tat ॥ <|१।१३ ॥ 4 SPAT THe yes 4 |*, || भ न्स्यहत्यो ऽशवदि 1) १।१३।२१५॥ 
(२) quer हा || ३।१७ || 2 ware |] १।१४॥ शुत्ककामि | १।६।११ 
कक्मो हः ॥ १।२९॥ $ $; ar || १।२८॥ 4 ९ चुका † ॥ NIN I 
(3) लु्रवरश्रशयसां शवतां- daa दाप छपर्थ॑शषष- शोलंत यवर शसोः || १।२।८ ॥ 
are: 11 4183 II साम्‌ || १।३८ ॥ 
(४) भ्वनिविष्वचो रः || १।५२ || acitaiversn उलभ्वानिगवयविष्वचि वः || 
गवये वः || १।५४॥| उभ्वनिदिषवचोः | ६।५० ॥ URINE II 


१ 
5 
09 Retort WEN व 
पवासीसो ॥ ९।९९॥ = § (यर छ रनच्वुद्‌ ॥ ९८० ॥ नी्ुपरवासिषु ॥ yale ॥ 
~~~ न 
3 सस च ओं चन्त Nom. Sing,; Du, and Plu.-term. 
जस = अम्‌ भर्‌ WA Aco, 
ङिष्‌ ङि ओस्‌ सुप्‌ Loo. 
[. &c. éc, 
ल॒ = A eX or short vowel ; R= A a4 or long एः] compound 
qt, च, =; & = The firet letter; त = A conjunct consonant’; र = The second letter of a word : 
= Optionally ; ग = गण or a class; similarly लित्‌, चिन्‌, रित, and fF letters have o special mean. 
Cea Wine them. F and नपु signify respectively the Mas. and Neu, genders, 
Portion of the work published in the Granthaprad jariant by . V. Ranganithaswimin of 
Vilempataan Wi ib of sane ariani by 8.2. V. 185 of 








प = A are or a compound 
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(४) एनूपीयूषापडविमीनिक विभीतकेटशापौडपीदष 


| एलपीडनीडकीदृशपी aaa tat 


कीदृशेटुरो ॥ १६०९ ॥ कीदृशेषु | १।८८॥ 
lips and and rare || ९।२।१५७ 
नीडपीठे वा || १।१०६ II | पीठनीडयोवीं (I १।८९ ॥ 
(9) carer || WY || 7 टिपुरुषयो रिः प्रथनद्रितीय- ३ Sigel 
eee रोः ॥ १।९११९ ॥ § योः॥ १।९३॥ + रो शकटी पुरुषयोरित्‌ ॥६।२।६०॥ 
(€) Frat ॥ Wee ॥ उपरो वा ॥ १।९२॥ ? a6% Il ६।२]९८ 
गुरौ क वा|| १।९०९॥ { गुरुके च ॥ ६।९२॥ $ स्वदत उपरियुरुके ॥ ९।२।५८ | 
| किराते हनौ वा सीकर |) ।९६१।। 
(९) छागे लः ॥ ९।१९१॥ । शृह्खलयुन्ञागनागिनीषु खगोः | 
शृङ्खल खः कः || १।६८९ | ( कमो ॥ १।१६५ ॥ छागदूङ्खलकिराते कचाः ॥ 
and and Wal ॥ 
किराते चः ॥ १।१८३ ॥ aa वःछभगवृरनगयोल- | 
ञछ्वारो | १।५६९ II 
(yo) चतं gar वैदनाचये रावैवग- केसरदेवरचेडविदनास्वै ज क 
केसरे ॥ १।६४६ II feat ॥ १।१९२७ ॥ दकेसरदैवरसन्यवे 
and and erafeeta || १।२।९४ | 
सैन्ये वा || १।१५० Il } अद्श्च ar सैन्ये || \।१३१ ॥ 





On > comparison of the above Sifras it will be clear that the author of the Sdiras 
attributed to Valmiki is later in age than Hemachandra. That he is not Trivikrama has, 
I believe, been conclusively proved before. He is not therefore Valmiki of the Ramayana, 
but another sage of the same name; and just as Nalodaya is attributed to the well-known 
Kalidasa, but isthe work of another Kilidisa; so are the Sutras in question ascribed to 
the first poet Valmiki, though they are a composition of another sage of the same name. 





THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA, 
BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 140.) 

The great controversy thus ended in favour of De Nobilis ; but he was not able to get 
rid of the loss of reputation he had suffered. The magic power he had was gone, and the 
jealousy of the other missionaries increased his difficulties, The consequence was that, 
though he resumed work in 1623, he was unable to stay in Madura any longer. But what 
Madura lost, other places gained ; and the basin of the Kaveri became, in place of the basin 
of the Vaigai, the scene of his activity. For the details of his achievement in this region, 
however, the reader must go to the next chapter. 

It may be here pointed out that the controversy which began with De Nobilis and his 
opponents continued right down to the extinction of the Jesuit Mission in Madura. The 
controversy may in fact be looked on as a conflict between two grand principles of prosely- 
हत, Was the Christianity to be introduced in India to be a purely apostolic one or was it 
to be shaped to a certain extent at least by Indian conditions and Indian environmenta. 
Was it to be Christianity pure and simple, as it was understom] in the West, or Was it to be a 
Hinduized one ? Was it, in other words, to be independent, or an ally, of Hindu society ! 


a 
The Jesuits were for concession and compromise ; the others were not ; and Popes had again 
and again to listen to their quarrels and decide Decisions, however, were made only to 
give rise to discontent, and the struggle actually closed only with the extinction of the 
Jesuits. We have already seen how Gregory XV vindicated the principles of De Nobilis. 
in 1623. ‘Twenty-two years later, in September 1645, Pope Innocent X issued another 
Bull prohibiting some of the ‘rites.’ ‘This underwent further modification under Alexander 
VIII in March 1656, Similar orders were passed by other Popes from time to time, but 
these did not satisfy the never-ending murmurs of the non-Jesuit missionaries of India and 
China. ‘Their importunities impelled Pope Clement XI in 17003 to send a legate to the 
East to inquire into and finally dispose of the questions in dispute. This man, the celebra- 
ted Charles Maillard de Tournon, a Savoyard of family and the Patriarch of Antioch, 
landed at Pondichery in 1703, and during his nine months’ stay there started 9 searching 
enquiry into the differences between the two parties. The men upon whom he chiefly 
relied for information were the Jesuits, Jean Venant Bouchet, superior of the Carnatic 
Mission, and Carlo Michaele Bertelde, missionary in Madura, As a result of his investi- 
gations Tournon drew up, in June 1704, a decree which claimed to effect a final settle- 
ment of the matter. It dictated the omission of saliva, salt and insufflation at baptism, 

prohibited the using of names other than those of Roman martyrology, and ruled that 
the baptism of infants ought not to be unduly postponed. In regard to marriages it laid 

down that no marriages by the fali should be celebrated at six or seven years of age, and 

that celebrations ought not to be held during puberty. It further ruled that the (ali 
should not be worn without ‘a cross or image of Christ, that the cord suspending the fali 
must not be saffron-coloured or have 108 threads, and that superstitious ceremonies like 
the use of the pipal branch, the breaking of cocoanuts and the use of crowns to ward off 
demons, ought to be avoided, The decree even fixed the number and nature of the dishes. 
of food to be served on such occasions, In regard to worship the Patriarch decided that 

none should be excluded from the church or confessional, Socially he laid down that the 

Pariahs should be treated on an equality with the other castes, that no differences should 

be observed in the administration of extreme unction, that Christian musicians should seek 

no employment in Hindu temples, that baths should be confined to the necessity of physi- 

cal cleanliness and be different from the Hindu usage, and that the wearing of ashes except 

en Ash Wednesday must be avoided. Even Hindu books of tales were prohibited unless. 
the missionaries considered them entirely harmless, The settlement™ of Tournon was 

more a condemnation of the Jesuit system than an impartial adjudication; and it was 
therefore ignored by the Jesuit Mission of Madura, which carried on its activities in the 

game manner as of old, and in the face of the same opposition. 





But the condemnation of the Hindu customs gave a death-blow to its progress. The- 
invasions of the Mahrattas in 1740 and the suppression of the Jesuit Society itself in. 
Europe between 1759 and 1773 resulted in a great fall of the Christian population. 
SS 

८ ‘Till this year all the Roman Catholic missions in 8. India were subordinate to the Portuguese 
Provincial of Malabar, This year the French mission of the Carnatic was established independently, the- 
Portuguese taking the country north of the latitude of Pondichery and the Freneh the south. 

Tt See Storia do Mogor, Vol. TV, 
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यायक 








The 1 ian Conquest. 
Tirumal Naik the builder (1623-1659). 
INTRODUCTION. 


We now come to the reign of the renowned Tirumal Naik, a sovereign about whose 
position and character, there has been much misunderstanding among historians. It hae 
been deliberately said that he was ‘‘the greatest of his dynasty,” that the Naik monarchy 
obtained the acme of ite power in his days, The statement, first made by Nelson, has 
been reiterated by others, until at length it has come to be considered a truism. And vet 
no statement can be more wide of the truth, Nelson mistook the magnificence of Tirumal 
Naik for greatness, his pomp for power, his artistic taste for political genius. The 
splendour of the works which the great Naik left, the undyimg nature of his monu- 
ments of art, blinded Nelson as to the absolute worthlessness of Tirumal Naik as a soldier, 
statesman or politician. A study of the chronicles of his reign will convince even the most 
indulgent critic that there is not one redeeming feature in him as a soldier or as 4 politi- 
cian, An inordinate ambition and a headlong passion for empty titles made him engage 
_in various wild goose chases, in hankering after unrealities, which resulted only in the lose 
of the substantial realities he had already possessed. A man lacking in the foresight of 8 
statesman and the virtues of patriot, he was traitor, who subjected not only his kingdom 
and his subjects, but the whole of South India, to the horrors of permanent Mussalman 
conquest and domination. Three hundred years had passed since the Mussalman had 
tried, but in vain, to plant his footsteps permanently in the land of the Cholas and Pandyas ; 
and it was reserved for Tirumal N&ik to invite him and give him that which he had failed 
to grasp three centuries back. It is indeed true that, owing to the downfall of the Vijayana- 
gar Empire and the reduction of its emperors to the obscurity of petty chiefs, the expan- 
sion of the Mussalman kingdoms of Golcondah and Bijapur into the extreme south of the 
Peninsula was a mere question of time, and would have come to pass even without the 
suicidal treason of Tirumal Naik; yet it was he that hastened the catastrophe and heigh- 
tened its seriousness. But for him and his machinations, the Mussalman irruption would 
have been neither so rapid nor go thorough. In his foreign policy Tirumal Naik was thus 
the evil genius of his time and brought destruction on Hindu independence. His reign in 
consequence Was one of grave disasters, and witnessed a serious loss in the power and 
prestige of Madura. Politically then, Tirumal Naik was a failure, and brought hia king- 
dom to the nadir of efficiency ; but his defects and crimes have been forgotten in the 
noble services he rendered to the arts of architecture, soulpture and painting. The politi- 
cal iconoclast has been forgotten in the gencrous builder, and posterity, while ignoring the 
miserable part he played in the domain of war and politics, has given him unstinted 
praise as the author of South Indian Artistic Renaissance. Many werethe kings of this 
age who gave sufficient support and patronage to artists and were able to spread 
artistic taste and culture. Temples and palaces, chaframs and study-halls, summer retreats 
and pleasure bowers, were built on an extensive scale, and afforded employment to thou- 
sands of labourers and builders. But 'Tirumal Naik was the most generous of these sovereigns 
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and availed himself of the tendencies of the times. The favours of mankind applaud 
with all the greater sincerity the liberality of a monarch who, in the midst of incessant 
engagements and disasters in the field of war, found time and resources to doso much 
for the arts of peace, 


SECTION I 


The long and eventful reign of Tirumal Naik begins with a curious and interesting tra- 
dition concerning the transfer of his residence from Trichinopoly, hitherto the seat of 
Gov 9 to Madura. The story goes that, when on the death of his brother, Muttu 
Virappa, he was on his way from Trichi to Madura to be crowned, the disease of catarrh 
to which he had long been a victim, and which both the Vaishnavite and Saivite 
gods’? of Srirafgam, Ranganatha and Jambunitha, could not heal, reached such serious 
proportions that his life was in danger ; and that while staying at Dindigul, Chokkanatha 
and Minakshi, the guardian deities of Madura, appeared before him in a vision in the puise 
of « Brahman couple, and promised him, after rubbing a little of the holy ashes on his body, 
immediate cure of the disease, in case he gave up the habit of his ancestors and made 
Madura his permanent residence. Tirumal in accordance with the advice of his ministers, 
to whom he communicated his vision, took a vow to that effect. And the next day, con- 
tinues the story, when he was cleaning his teeth in the morning hours, the disease left him 
by the mouth, making him free from all ailments | 

From this time Tirumal Naik’s love for the city of his choice was a passion. He felt 
in fact a parental tenderness for it. The atmosphere of Madura was the only 
atmosphere in which he could live, the only air he could breathe. The sole 
object of his lite seemed to be to beautify, to strengthen and to embellish the 
city in which he had fixed permanently the strength as well as the Majesty of his 
throne. Every pon which could be spared from the revenue of the State, every 
moment Which could be snatched from the toils of administration, was bestowed on it. 
And every corner of it became in consequence stamped with his own creation, his own 
buildings and his great taste. In his gratitude for the goddess who favoured him with 
health, wealth and influence, he vowed to spend five lakhs of pons on her ornaments and 
dresses, her vehicles and paraphernalia, He constructed a beautiful lion*® throne for the 
goddess, a seat of black marble for Sundaré$vara, a third throne of gems and jewels, and 
an ivory car. He then began the construction of those temples, palaces and defendes 
which have perpetuated the memory of his reign, and made his name a household word 
among the people of South India. He repaired the temple of Minikshi, built the Pudu- 








१ The Mirtanfiya MSS, Acconling to the Carna, Dynas, and Supple. MS, Tiramal came to the thro 
in §. 1544 (Dunmati) and died in 8, 1584 (Pilava), But the Pand. Chron, assigns to him only 34 years 
from 1623 (Midi Dundumi) to 1659 (MAéi ViJambi). Nelson accepta the latter view, ‘The date 1626. 
1662 given by Wheeler iz, aa is almost always the casa with that writer, wrong, 

7॥ ‘The Mirtanjiya MSS. 
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‘mavapam, excavated the teppakulam, and appointed officers to conduct the daily servi- 
es and festivals of the temple. He gave some of his own private estates to defray the 
expenses of the nuptial festival of the god and goddess. He further endowed lands of 
the annual revenue of 44,090 pons,7?—one hundredth of his revenue for meeting the daily 
expanses. Besides these, he set apart & hundred villages which he exempted from taxation, 
the income from which was to be utilised for the temple staff and establishment, the 
dlistribution of charities to the poor, ete, In addition to these gifts, he gave, whenever he 
visited the temple, a donation of 1,000 pons for the anointing ceremony, His scrupulous 
piety issued strict orders for the celebration of every festival with pomp and magnificence. 
irelesa was his energy in the completion of his holy labours. Every day the pious 
monarch condescended to visit in person the scene of architectural and artistic labours, 
and reward, with characteristic liberality, the skill of the men engaged therein. Tradition" 
records how, on one occasion, he went to the Pudumaniapa in the course of its building, 
how in his admiration of the chief artist Sumantramirti Acharya he gave him a betel 
leaf on which he had himself spread the chunam, how the artist on account of his pre- 
occupation disrespectfully swallowed it, how he immediately punished himself by cu tting 
two of his fingers and how the king gave him, besides costly robes, a hand made of gold. 

In a consideration of the motives which inspired Tirumal Naik’s?® magnificence we 
cannot ignore a less noble version which has been suggested. This attributes his solicitude 
for art not to gratitude or to taste, but to selfishness and love of splendour. In 
imitation of Krishna, it is said, he performed a marriage everyday 50 that he had, in a 
year, a crowd of 360 wives besides his four chiof queens. The palace was near the 
temple, and the goddess was troubled by tho noise of the daily festivities, the shouts of 
heralds, the din of drums and the sounds of music. She appeared to him in a dream andl 
ordered him to remove his court to another place. Hence his building a new palace ; to 
which piety added a matfapam, a teppakulam, and a quadrangle of houses for Brahmans 
round it. 

Tirumal Naik would not have been true to himself if he had not begun his labours 
in the field of art and architecture without proper ceremony or celebration. 
One of the Mirtanjiya MSS, describes how the numerous works of Tirumal 
extending from the banks of the Kaveri to the shores of the southern sea, were begun simul- 
tancously at an auspicious moment. In accordance with the sanction of the court astro- 
logers, the foundations were laid on the 10th of Vaisikha of Akshaya, 5. 1548 (1626 A. D.), 
of as many as 96 temples. From that moment began a period of growing glory and busy 
activity to the artists and artisans of the land. Painters and sculptors, architects amd 
masons came from distant lands to the Naik capital, and found welcome and employment 
under its great king. Wars or disasters did not interfere with their labours ; the difficulty 
of livelihood did not disturb their peace of mind. The munificent patronage of the king 
relieved them from anxiety, and stimulated them to activity, and the kingdom of Madura 
became a stronghold of beauty and art 





T Pond. Chron.; Mirtanjiya MSS. According to the latter the king vowed to givo @ hundradth 
part of his revenue for the maintenance of the temple, and as he gave lands worth 44,000 pons, it is 
evident, as Taylor says, that his income amounted to 44 lakhs of pons. 

7 See Taylor's Oriental Historical FSS, IT, p. 151. 

™ Wheeler, IV, p. 575. 
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It was but natural that Madura attracted the lion's share of the king's attention and 
the major portion of his endowments. Want of space makes a detailed survey of 
the various works of Tirumala impossible. We shall mention the most important and 
interesting ones, and describe them for the intrinsic interest they possess. First of all should 
be mentioned the leppakulam of Minakshi®® which, it is recorded, absorbed a lakh of 
pons, The story is that, when it was excavated, an image of Gané‘a, the destroyer of all 
obstacles, was discovered. No better thing could have happened, no more auspicious 
circumstance, in the opinion of mankind. The god was given a temple worthy 
of his greatness and his grace. It stands, in the western bank of the golden lily tank, in 
Minikehi’s shrine. The tank itself is a noble square of 1,200 yards, Its sides are faced 
with granite, and surmounted by a granite parapet wall, broken here and there by flights 
of steps, and adorned here and there with life-like portraits of gods, their vehicles, ete, 
Inside the parapet is a paved gallery, running round the whole reservoir and affording @ 
cool and pleasant ground for an evening walk. Just in the centre of the reservoir is a 
square island, walled on all sides, and having in its midst, a beautiful grove and fine edifice 
with a lofty dome rising from the centre of it. The whole presents to the spectator a 
remarkably fine and picturesque appearance, With its granite facade, its lofty dome, its 
tiny pretty towers rising from the corners and angles of its walls, it possesses a singular 
and elegant grace which no similar structure in South India can boast. A small contribu- 
tion of two pence will enable the curious traveller to cross in a small raft intended for the 
purpose, to the island, He will then see in the midst of the palm and mango grove, 
which fills and cools the atmosphere, a small manjapa with 36 plain pillars, the central 
part of which is in a higher level than the remaining portion, as it is there that the idol 
is seated during the floating festival. At the four corners of the raised Platform are seen 
fine statues of Tirumal Naik and his queens, It is over this platform that the dome above- 
mentioned rises. The traveller can ascend to its very top by the wooden and brick stair 
cases which lead to it through four narrowing floors. As he ascends, he will notice how in 
the construction of the edifice the Hindu and Saracenic arts are combined together, 
how the arches are in curious combination with tiny miniature gopuras and curious con- 
ventional figures and ornamentations worked, as in the palace, in fine stucco. The Parapet. 
walls around the summit of the dome consist chiefly of these tiny gopuras and figures, and 
beyond them, can be had a most engaging and charming view of the country around, 
Gardens and groves intercepted here and there by stray bungalows and winding roads meet 
the eye. To the north is seen, only afew yards off, on the other side of a few bungalows, 
the dry and sandy Vaigai, with its central meagre artificial watercourse, and miles off the 
summits of distant hills, Towards the south, the spectator can see the terraces of houses 
of neighbouring hamlets, with their fields and pasture grounds, fringed in the distance by 
the sacred rock of Tirupparankunram. To the west he turns and has a distant view, and 
GS ee estas oF the rollicking jatka taking people from 
the ववत ल ae 1 क ae ee to take nerd plunge ir 
shi and Sundarésvara shrines rising in bold jie see the four majestic towers of the Minak- 

is aval | ; in nd clear outline, over the cocoanut groves that 


separate him for over a mile from them. He will also ——— errr rom them. He will also see the domes and tower the domes and towers of the 
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palace of Tirumal Naik, and will then perhaps feel that from that very place where he is 
standing, that great chieftain himself had stood and seen, and felt proud to see his own 
works of noble magnificence and superior taste. The traveller will, in short, find himself 
transported to that period of Indian History, when the Naik ruled the land; but he sees, 
in a moment the dark and smoking chimney of afactory, and reminded of his time and 
life, he descends with the feeling and the conclusion that, indefatigable as the Naik mo- 
narchs were in the excavation of tanks and reservoirs, none can be compared in beauty 
and in solidity to this noble work, and that the name of its author, like its own utility, 
will be enduring and eternal. 

Of all the edifices of Tirumal Naik Fergusson would attribute the greatest architectural 
importance to the choultry,$! “the celebrated choultry which he built for the reception of 
the presiding deity of the place, who consented to leave his dark cell in the temple and pay 
the king an annual visit of ten days’ duration on condition of his building 9 hall worthy of 
his dignity, and where he could receive, in a suitable manner, the homage of the king and 
his subject.” Even to-day, the grand festival which Tirumal Naik organised during the 
journey of the deity to this manfapam (it falls generally in May when the fierce heat of 
the sun creates the need for the god of a shady retreat), is celebrated with that splendour 
and enthusiasm which the great Naik displayed two and akalf centuries back. The sea- 
son of the festival being summer the whole edifice is cooled by the soft breeze flowing 
over the picturesque water-course ensompassing it. Fans and sandal, spices and 
flowers are distributed to the numerous visitors; and the sounds of musie and the noise 
of festivities fill the air, A cooling agreeable smell pervades the atmosphere, and a univer- 
sal season of enjoyment prevails for both man and god ! 

The hall itsclfis an oblong building, 333 feet long and 105 feet broad, and has a flat 
roof supported by four ranges of columns 144 in number. The labour expended on 
the carvings and sculptures on these pillars is characteristically Hindu, No two of 
them resemble each other in respect of design or details, and throughout the magnificent 
structure, a wild exuberance of fancy and a bewildering variety of designs transport the 
spectator into the realm of apparently superhuman labour. Among the sculptured figures 
are ten striking statues of Tirumal Naik, his predecessors and their queens? To the stu- 
dent of history the hall is of high interest, as the date of its building is definitely known, 
It was constructed between 1623 and 1645, and this definitencss serves as a landmark in the 
chronology of South Indian architecture, Mr, Fergusson, for instance, asserts with certainty 
that the porch of Parvati'’s shrine at Chidambaram,** with its different style of bracketing 
shaft, must be anterior to the hall by a couple of centuries, and that the corridors‘ of the 
Rimédvaram temple are contemporary, There can be no doubt that the political har- 





5 See Ferguson's [lustrated Handbook of Architecture, I., p. #4, for a description of the objecta of 
५ the choultry " (chadry) type of buildings. 

च Seo Madr, Ep. Rep. 1915, pls for a description of these, 

In the Madura Hall, the square pillars merge into flat piers while in the older ones the square 
shape is never lost aight of, Midway between the two come the 5-isled choultriea of Ramejvaram. 
See Fergusson, H, Ar, I, 98. 

i ‘The Ramésvaram corridors are blind and single-sisled unlike the Madura ones which lead toa 
sanotuary and which are three-aisled, ‘This ia in Fergusaon's opinion an alteration for the worse. If 
Tirumal Naik, hoe says, had been allowed any share in making the original designs the temple would 
have been a nobler building than it =, 
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mony which existed between the Naik and the Sétupati conduced to co-operation in art, 
and the corridors of the Ramtévaram temple are imitations, though with certain altera- 
tions, of the Pudw Mastapam. The cost of tho Madura hall was about a million sterling 
and, according to the*S estimation of the present day when money is cheap, would be 
equal to four or five millions sterling 

Immediately in front of the choultry the Naik monatch built a gopura, which he was 
not able to finish, and his successors were too poor or unwilling to continue. There 
is a melancholy grandeur about this stupendous monument, In its gigantic size, and 
its bold design, it is far more imposing than the Sriraigam tower iteelf. If 
completed, says Fergusson, it would be the finest edifice of its class in SouthIndia, It is 
174 feet long from north to south, about 100 feet in height, with an entrance 22 feet wide, 
and doorposts rising to a height of 60 feet. The dimensions of the tower are therefore 
larger than those of the Sriraigam edifice. But it is not the size alone that makes it an 
object of superior admiration. The beauty of details is far more engaging and attractive. 
The gateposts, each of which is a single block of granite, the lifting and planting of which 
would have involved a tremendous labour and required high mechanical skill, are carved 
with the most exquisite scroll of patterns of elaborate folinge. ‘ Being unfinished and 
consequently never consecrated, it has escaped whitewash, and alone of all the buildings 
of Madura, its beauties can still be admired in their original perfection.” 

The next important religious edifice of Tirumal Naik is the great temple of Minakshi 
The heart of the temple, the holy sanctuary, was built by Visvanatha*®*, but the outer build- 
ings and ornamentations are the work of Tirumal Naik. It is not unlikely that the begin- 
ning of the outer edifices was made in the reign of Muttu Virappa, Tirumal’s brother and 
predecessor. A mantapam in fact goes even now in his name and is said hy tradition ta 
be the oldest part. But the major portion of the works were carried out in the reigns? 
of Tirumal Naik between the years 1625 and 1659. The temple has not attracted as much 
attention from the artistic world as the choultry ; but in Fergusson's opinion, it is a larger 
an‘ more important building with all the characteristics of a first class Dravidian temple. 
It is nearly o regular rectangle, two of the sides measuring 720 and 729 feet, and the 
other two 534 and 852 feet. It possesses “four gopuras of tho first class and five stnaller 
ones; a very beautiful tank surrounded by archades, and a hall of 1,000 columns whose 
sculptures surpass those of any otker hall of its class Iam acquainted with. There is asmal] 
shrine dedicated to the goddess Minikshi, the tutelary deity of the place, which occupies 
the space of fifteen columns, so the real number is only 985 ; but it ie not their number , 
but their marvellous elaboration, that make it the wonder of the place, and renders it, in 
some respects, more remarkable than the choultry about which so much has been said and 
written. I do not feel sure that this hall alone is not a greater work than the choultry : 
tuken in cunjunction with the other buildings of the temple, it certainly forms a far 
more imposing group,” 

(To be continued.) 

& The MSS, say that it absorbed one lakh of pons (£20,000). Nelson takes this view, as Inbour was 
very cheap in those days, But it seems to me that Mr, Fergusson’s opinion is the more correet one, See 
also J.R. A. S. 111 p. 231. 

1 थ Are Bo. Sewell points out that some parts were much older. See his Antiquities, ” 
# pe ६ ॥ 
^" The Kalyaépa Mapiaps and Tatta Suddhi aro later buildings. The former was built in 1707 and 
the latter in 1770 A.D, The Yale fagades, the statues of Virabhadra and the Goddess, of Subrabma aie 
ya ond Sarasvati (playing on Vind), and other features of the grand hall are admirable. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


SOME HOBSON-JOBSONS IN EARLY 
TRAVELLERS 1545-1645 


1567.—Thore (in Macceo [Macaoin Pegu]) - 

the merchants ar carried in a Closet which they 
call Deling,’ in the which a man shall be very 
anid covered for the defence of the Sunne and 


Raine, and there he may sleeps if he 


thereunto: and his four Falehines carrie him run- 
ning away, changing two at one time, and two at 
another. Caesar Frederick in Purchas Hts Pilg- 
rimea, od, Maclehose, X. 130. 

1579-1588.—And this Delingo ज a cloth of thick 
double cotton, varied, to beautify it, with many 
eoloura, and aa long and wide as a carpet, with 8 
piece of iron through the head of it so that it 
{the cloth] can be attached to each aide, which 
makes it into a sort of pocket or purse in the 
middle. These irons are fastened to a very stout 
pole which is carried by four men, and it has @ 
covering like our umbrellas to provide a defence 
from the rain and the sun, When journeys are 
made, a cushion is put at the head; the traveller 
enters the Delingo, lies down aud puts his head on 
jhe cushion, Then the four men, two at a time, 
take up the Dellngo and carry the burden. (त~ 
paro, Balbi, Viaggio, ॐ. 99" (translation), 

1582-1591.—Macao, Coaches carried on mens 
shoulders, From Cirion ([Siriam] we went to 
Macao, which ia & pretic Town, where we left 
our Boats and in the morning taking Delingeges, 
which are a kind of Coaches made of cords and 
cloth quilted, and carried upon a stang [pole] 
hetween three or foure men. Ralph Fitch in Pur- 
chan Hia Pilgrimes, ef. Moaclehowe, X, 186, 

Yule (Hobson-Jobson, > ८, Dellng) जन्त the word 
ja not known to Burmese scholars and ia perhaps 
Persian, This seems unlikely. 

Mr. C. Otto Blagden derives deling, delingo, 
delingeges, from dalin “to carry Upon a pole 
between two persons,” with variant jan Ehalli, 
«a hammook-litter. Mr. Blagdon also notes = lees 
apt, but rather similar word glen (with variant, 





upon it 


Selwy. 
1511.—The people of this country of Sian [Siam] 
. have a delight to carrie round bels 


oh 


within the skin of their privie members ; which 


ia forbidden to the King and the religious poople. 
Antonio Galvano in Purchas His Pilgrimes, ed. 
Maclehose, X. 38. 

1583-1591.—In Pegu. = the mon wear 
bunches or little round bells in their privie members 
. + „+ There are somo made of Lead, whieh they 
call Selwy, because they ring but little: and these 
be of lesser price for the poorer sort. Ralph Fitah 
in Purchas His Pilgrimes, ed. Maclehose X. 106. 

Mr. C. Otto Blagden remarks of selwy:—" Pro- 
bably not the name of the bells, but of the material 
of which they were made, viz., (efuy or क), or ४५ 
(151४1. Haswell (Stevens’ ed.) calls it * copper, 
but I rather think it was an alloy, such as ia weed 
in bell making commonly.” 
The word is probably identical with ज, a amall 


| round coin made of bell-moetal, in use in Manipur 


as small change; 400 els go to a rupee. Sea 
ante, XXVI. 20; XXVIL 171 ff. 
Serrion. 

158%-1501.—When the King [of Pegu) radeth 
abroad, he rideth = . sometimes upon a great 
frame like an Hors-liter, which hath a little house 
covered over head, but open on the aides, 
which ia all gilded with gold, and set with many 
Rubies and Saphires. = . + and is carried upon 
sixteene of cighteene mena shoulders, This Coach 
in their Language is called Serrion. = + * In 
few days after [taking his vows asa * tallipoie’ |, 
he (the Tallipoie) 15 earcied upon o& thing like on 
Horalitter, which they call a Serion, upon ten 
or twelve mens shoulders in the apparrell of a 
Tallipoic’ Ralph Fitch in Purchas His Pi grimes 


ed. Maclehose, X, 199-100, 193-194. 


सिकरी 


1589-1591.—And when he [the King of China] 
rideth abroad he is carried upon a great ehwira 
or sertion gilded very faire, wherein there is made 
a little house with a latiae to looko out at. Ralph 
Fitch in Hakluyt's Voyages, ed. 1810, 14. 296. 

Mr ©. Otto Blagdon derives serrion from saren, 
pronounced sardan or sarian, 9 swinging cradle ; 


 homonym, and porhaps the origin, of Syrimm, 


| whichis also written Sarei, and properly Seriang, 


as he remembers it, dalen), “to carry 2 burden 
| Sirtang, ete. 


swung upon a pole across the shoulder.” 
amall litter carried with men" (marginal note). 


14*Deling = a 
of carriage on mens shoulders is used ia Peru and in Florida 


2 A Marginal note adds—T his manner 


ij 


dishes oben 
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Ximi-Shemine-Semini 

1548-1549.—Though the King [of Pegu] escaped 
the hands of Xemindoo, he could not the Villany 
of Ximide Zatan (Ximi is equivalent to a Duke, 
and he really was one of Satan's creating) who 
murdered him Faria y Sour, franglatel by 
Sevens, 44. 136, 

1583.— The King and his Seminl, which are 
his Courtiers, Wee came neare to the place | 
where the King [of Pegu] sate with his Seminil, 
prostrate on the earth (for no Christian, how neere 
soever to the King, nor Moorish Captaines, except 
of his Semini, come in that place so neere the 
King) . + = The King of Pegu proclaimed 
warre against Avva, and called to him his 

= 4 this [elephant of the King of 
Ava) Isew in the lodging where the King of 
Pegu was wont to keepe his, where continually 
weretwo Semini, that prayed to him to eate. 
Gasparo 008 in Purchoa Hia Pilgrimes, tds 
Maclehom, X, 158, 160, 162, 

1583-1501—Pegu . . . The King keopeth a 
very great State: when hee sitteth abroad, as he 
doth every day twice, all his Noblemen which they 
call Shemines, ait on each side, a good distance off, 
and 8 great guard without them, Aalph FiteA 
in Purchaa His Pilgrimes, ef, Maclehose, X, 150, 

c. 1645,—He (the King of Brama [Burma] ) pre- 
eently commanded the Xemims head to be cut off, 
Menez: Pinto, translated by Cogan, p, 213. 


Ximis, s,m. pl, the grandses of Pegu. Larerda’s | 


Portugutse-Engliah Dictionary, Lisbon 1871 

Mr C. Otto Blagden derives Shemine (Shimi, 
Semin, ~ पका) from «nj, an abbreviation of «mia, 
now pronounced Aamdéin, king, governor, admmi- 
nistrative official, ete, 

Rolim-Roolim-—Rowli. 

¢» 1545.—After that these feaste [at Pegu] had 
continued seven whole dayatogether . news 
came tothe Gity of the death of the Aixcuendo 
(Aixquidd)? Roolim of Mounay (Ralim de भक्त. 
nai), who waa aa it were thoir Soversign Bishop 
= = + Roolims (Rélins) who are the chiefoat of 
their Presta = = = Being arrived at the place 
where the Roolim (Rélim) had been burnt . . 
for so had Aixequendoo, the late Roolim 
(Roélim) commanded Him which had been 
newly chosen to the dignity of Roolim (Rolim) 
When he was como = . > wher the 
new Roolim was, he prostrated himself before him 
= the King rising up, the Hoolim made 
im ait downby him, F. Mendez Pinto (Cogans 
franedation) pp, 245 नि 

L683-1591.—Rowlle or high priest. In Pegu | 
they have many Tallipoies or Priestz , , , 
When the Tallipoies or Priesta take their Orders, 
first they goe to schoole untill they be twentic | 


क 


चः 


। 4816, XI 
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yeeres of old or more, and then they come before 
a Tallipoie, appointed for that purpose, whom 
they call Rowli: bee ie of the chiefest and most 
learned, and hee opposeth them, and afterward 
examineth them many times whether they will 

+ » take upon them the habite of a भाक 
Ralph Fitch in Purchas His Pilgrimes, ed, Maelehose 
X. 192, 

1605.—Even some Rolins (as the priests of that 
country [Arakan] are called) became Christians. 
Quoted (from Missions Dominicaines dana EL" Ex- 
tréme Orient) by AH. Hoaten, S. J., in Bandel and 
Chineura Church Registera (Bengal; Past and 
pt. ~, 180) 

1¢28.—The unfortunate King [of Pegu] . . 
not being able to speak for Grief, the Roolim of 
Mounay Talaypoor, Chief Priest of those Gentilar 
and esteemed a Saint, made an in hie 
behalf. Faria y Sousa, translate! by Sterens, 117. 
350. 

This word = still a प्य 
28: XAXV. 268. 
not satisfactory 

Mr. (८, Otto Blagden remarks on this:—“ Rowll 
has notthe general aspect of a Talaing word, In 
पण्णा Talaing it ie very rare for the first syllable 
to be long, either by length of vowel ( or diphthong)- 
or by position (before two consonants), If there- 
fore Rowlj = o Tolaing word, it is much distorted. 
It may be «a compound and must be an actual 
word since Mendez Pinto haa ‘ rolin’. र 

Howli, Rauli, Raulini, Rawlin. That the use 





Sea ante, XXIX 


| of this word by Portuguese travellers was gene- 


rally accepted, is shown by its inclusion im 
Lacerda’s Portugquese-English Dictionary, 157), 
where we find—“Rolim, 8, m,, (in Pegu, the most 
southern kingdom of the East Indies) the chief 
priest. 
Chandeau-Chandeu. 

1553-1591.—Here (Satgam [Satgaon]) in Bengala 
they have every day in one place or other a great 
Market which they call Chandeau, Ralph Fitch in 
Purchas His Pilgrimes, ed, Maclehose, X, 183, 

The word Chandeau has not been traced in the 
writings of any other 16th or 17th century travel- 
ler, but that it was an accepted term is proved 
by its inclusion in Lacerda's Portuguese English- 
Dictionary, 1871, where ite definition seema to 
point to a Chinese origin—“Chandeu, 5. m., a name 
given in China to the fairs or markets."’ 

Chandeau, Chandeu: in Chinese, the term chm 
tu (pronounced chun foo) means “ city market," 
whenee no doubt it was carried by the early 
travellers to Eastern India, and in Fitch's mind 
took the form chandeau (=chundo). I am indebted 
to Professor H. A. Giles for the hint in this note, 


R. ^. Terre, 





* The words in round brackets are as printed in the Portuguese version. 





SOME NOTES ON YASKA’S NIRUKTA, 
' BY PROF. ए. D. GUNE, M.A., Pu.D.; POONA. 
| is a remarkable factthat the अअ of Yiska, together with the Vighanias, should have 
first found print in Gottingen, in the year 1852. It was edited with critical notes 
by Rudolf Roth, whose name has been immortalized in the history of Indian Philology 
by his Sanskrit-German Dictionary in collaboration with Bohtlingk, a work of unequalled 
merit and astonishing labour, The first Indian edition of this book, together with the Com 





mentary of Durga, appeared in the Bibliotheca Indica series as late as in 1882, full thirty 


years after Roth's edition. It was edited by the learned Pandit Satyavrata Sima+rami 
and possesses this advantage over Roth's edition, that for the first time, it offers the full text 
of Durga’s Commentary, Both these editions, valuable as they are, have in my opinion 
one serious drawback from the point of view of the student of Nirukta, Their very fidelity 
is a fault: while faithfully copying certain Mss. which they appear to have used as a basis 
for their editions, Roth on the one hand gives very spare punctuations,;e¢.g. P. 32. 
न fast चवसलगा sure गाटरिति शाकटायनो नामाख्यातयोस्तु कर्मोपसं याग द्यौतकां नवन्व्यचावच्ता परडायां 
जवन्तीति गाच्वेस्तच्च एव gerd: SERA तं नामाख्यातरयोरयं विकरणम्‌ | Here one expects some 
kind of punctuation after ज्ञाकययन :, another longer stop at भवन्ति which indeed 
completes the idea, as well as the sentence, anda third perhaps after गाग्यं :; Pandit 
Sims rams original on the other hand knows no punctuations at all; = y. same 
passage in his edition vol. 113714. This is sometimes very puzzling, as our M. A. students 
of Sanskrit know so well. Again the keeping up of the old arbitrary sections has something 
to be said against it. Whatever the original motive, they could have been either done 
away with or suitably changed in the printed editions. Faithfulness is indeed a merit, but 
it should not be overdone, at least not where reason says otherwise. Examples of this are 
numerous, but one might be quoted ; e.g. R.p. 43. The 8th section is made to close with 
अयापि प्रयमाबहवचने, whereas the words are logically connected with the verse in the 
following section अक्ञषण्वन्त : , etc., which contains the pronoun & in the nominative plural, 
See the same passage at 5. 11 67,8. It would have been possible to make sections 
according to the most natural division, while still leaving some indication of the original 
arbitrary division of the Mss, 

lt is, however, possible to have two opinions on this question. [ only wanted to suggest 
that « change in the original arbitrary, misleading and moreover very immaterial way of 


“striking sections would not have been felt amiss 


A third edition of Nirubfa haa appeared in Bombay at the Vyankateshvar Press as 
recently 25 in the year 1912, Like Simasrami’s, this also contains the full text of Durga’s 
Commentary, 1t is printed in clear type and has this advantage over Simasrami’s, that it 
has tried to indicate natural pauses intelligently and that it does not abound in misprints, 
as the latter does. Jivanand's Calcutta edition, 1891, is in all respects like Samaérami's 

A good edition of Durga’s Commentary is still a badly felt want. I have heard that the 
work is undertaken in the Bombay Sanskrit series, and also in the Anandishram Sanskrit 
series. It would indeed be a happy day for scholars and students alike, when, these editions 
find the light of the day. 

Roth’s critical notes could not lay any claim to absolute correctness. But bearing 
in mind the time when, Sanskrit studies in Europe were indeed in their infancy, one cannot 


ing that the work reflects great credit on the author. Of course, it goes without 
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saying, that Durga’s Commentary must have done Yeoman service to the editor, as most of 
the commentaries on Vedic works do to a modern Sanskrit scholar. But Roth differs from 
Durga more often than once, sometimes with good reason, but often without it. To my mind 
however, both Durga and Roth have misunderstood Yiska at some places; at others Roth 
differs from the very reasonable explanation of Durga, apparently forno valid reason. In 
the following notes I have attempted toexplain some of these passages. For brevity’s sake | 
shall refer to Roth's edition with an R, page, line and Sima4rami’s with an § ete. 

1. ४. 31, 7, and 5 118, 1. eat ावय्रधाने नवतः पर्वापरीररतं नावनाख्यातेना चट त जतिषचती 
ष्यपकतप्रनृद्यपवगंवयंन्तं वतै AIA सत्वनामनित्रंञ्यापक्तिरिति, This follows the definitions of 
नाम and sypeara, which are ‘Nouns are where being predominates’ and‘ a Verb is where 
becoming predominates’ respectively. Durga explains: * where (asin a sentence) both 
(occur), (there) becoming predominates etc. Roth appears to follow Durga, when he 
translates ‘where both are joined (in a sentence), they conjointly express a becoming. 
Both Durga and Roth look upon the sentence beginning from Tata as afresh one, not 
at all connected with the previous one aware etc. They appear to think that the 
sentences beginning with शरवापिरीनूतम्‌ etc. and मूतं ete., are simply further explanations of the 
आख्याति and जाम respectively, I would suggest that both have missed the point, I was led 
to the conclusion hy the examples which are given for vqtq¢itwa ete. and सनं ete. They 
are व तिव चतीति and जजयापक्तिरिति respectively, If the sense was as Durga and Roth under- 
stood it, what was the propriety of giving चज्यापत्तिरिति as examples of a सस्त and not 
simply गरिन्व : eto, as done later on? 

Durga and Roth appear to believe that Yiska was thinking of the sentence, when he 
wrote aay ete. and that his view was that in a sentence, where both नाम and आस्यात्‌ 
occur, the जावे predominated. To say the least, Yiska has never for once given any in- 
dication that he believed in the doctrine of frarmarveq: there is not the slightest hint, 
excepting this supposed one. I think Durga has here fathered his views on Yiska and 
Roth has copied him, Again if the sentence | ककय ) was here foremost in Vaska’s mind, 
in which he thought of determining the relative importance of the जातं and नाख्यात, 
he would not have omitted such an important word as वाक्य and indicated it by the simple 
correlative conjunction यन्न, Moreover to the etymologist with a vengeance, as Yaska 
surely is one, the word or पतु is everything and the sentence or apea@_ is nothin g. Lastly 
the very division of the sentence तद्यजोजे भावप्रधाने भवतः as लद्यजोमे भावघ्थधानेनवतः as 
proposed by Durga and accepted by Roth, is highly unnatural and quite out of keeping 
with the lucid style of Yaska. His sentences are clear-cut sentences, each having its own 
verb or predicate. The first part of the division proposed by Durga wants a predicate. 
And never for once does Yaska omit the word that is most important ; while the reading 
proposed by Durga is egregiously faulty from this point of view. | 

Another point that both the commentators appear to have missed, is that the two 
sentences पृवरापरीत्रतं otc. and a4 @eTTF etc. form the two sides of a period and suggest a 
contrast between the two things or in the nature of these, in answer to the point of simi- 
larity that is expressed in the previous sentence qarw etc. It is necdless to aay that the 
word भाव, which occurs in garatiqaq etc. must be understood after भते eerqa ( भावे) 
There would not be any propriety in saying मरतं सत्वनं ( ara) सस्वनामामि : if only a noun 
ee to be further defined by this sentence, simply for the fact that a चत्व is not a भाव. 

I think the whole passage is to be explained in the following manner 
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Yiska has first defined a नाम as सत्त्वप्रधान and an भाखस्यात as भावप्रधान, both being 
padas (qz.). But there are some padas in the former category, where जाव scems to be 
prominent. These are namely the abstract nouns, like व्रज्या, प्रक्तिः Here is then clearly 
a case where the definition of the s1eara is applicable to certain kinds of नाम. The 
question therefore is, ‘where both i. ९., नातं and आख्यात, are characterized by the 
predominence of जाक or becoming, how are you going to decide’? To this Yaska 
has a carefully considered answer. Says he ‘where (however) 4fq or becoming pre- 
dominates in both, there (i. ¢. in such a case, the absence of the correlative wy could be 
understood and is therefore immaterial) the भावि ina state of flux or change ( पुकापरीनूनम्‌ 
or incomplete) is denoted by the आख्यात ९, 9., व्रजति, Tala; while on the other hand 
a complete ary (i.e. a जाव that is no longer in becoming or in change) which has 
materialized into a तत्व, is expressed by the names of सच्च, ९. g. जज्या, पक्ति : Going, cook- 
ing In azar. We: which express: a माव (६. 9. जाववाचक्तं नात) that जीवे is no longer 
in the process of becoming but is now complete ; and therefore व्रज्या and iH: are to he 
classed under nouns or नामानि 

This is an explanation at once simple and adequate, It alone explains why the words 
ज्रज्या, Tew: are specially selected. Besides it is more natural than the one offered by 

1. ए. 32.20,8 7 51,1, चस्यागमादरयप्रथक्स्वमह विज्ञायते नव्वौदेशिकामिव विबरहेण Tess स HATTA: 
Roth’s translation or rather explanation of this passage is as follows :—‘ The definition of tho 
second class of particles apparently must be so understood ; that nipata, from tho placing 
(setting) of which one can indeed see a separateness of the ideas, but not one (i, ¢. separate- 
neés) arising from a simple placing side by side as in individual mention (or enumeration), that 
is called ‘ arranging or adding’ even owing to the separateness’. 

Here again Roth does not appear to have understood the sentence properly. Here too 
he appears to have followed Durga and connects the abl, gageqra with क्मांपसंग्रह :. | 
would suggest that प्रयक्त्वात्त is parallel to simTara_and is connected with safaanriz. 1 
would translate—* Owing to whose advent (i. ¢. use) separateness of the अर्थं (senses or ideas) 
isindeed known, but not asin simple enumeration owing to separate position or independent 
mention, that is कर्मोपततंप्रह,--1. ६. adding or putting together of the senses or ideas. Durga 
has understood मदिक्चिक rightly but he has spoiled the case by taking the word faq¢ to 
mean what it does in later grammar and connecting it with @ HATTIE 

The case is like this, When you simply enumerate objects like ‘cow, horse, man, you 
are aware of the separateness of these objects by the very fact, that they are bodily mentioned 
as being separate. But in cases like Sars करोत न्रयामिवम्‌, the idea of the separateness of 
the two pieces of work and their being executed by different persons is brought out by 
the nipaia अह. 

Durga has kept only च in mind, when he takes विग्रह in his particular way, giving as 
an example देवद्तयत्तवन. Here he says’ we understand the separateness by the supposition 
( अश्रयमाणश्याभ्याहारात्‌ ) or understanding of ay,’ But this does not apply to the other 
examples of कर्मोपसंग्रह , like वा, स्वा, जह, इ ete. In fact Durga appears to take कर्मोपसं ग्रहां 
and समृचयायं as synonyms ; while they are not so, as will be seen from the following. 

While speaking of the faq or particles, Yiska says that they are used in Various 
nses ; and immediately adds a threefold classification viz., to express a simile, to express 
क्मौवसं बह and as expletives. Then he says how four of the particles are used to express 
comparison and givesexamples. As the sense of उपमा was evident, he did not attempt any 
definition or description, Then follows the description of aatvaae R. 32, 20; 8 11 51,1; up to 
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चर्यायां इव स्वत्रान्विनं stad च Tararata 1. 34,25; 5. 11 73,9, After this comes the description 
of the particle in the expletive sense, spy य प्रवते ०५ अमितताक्षरेष्ठ TTY FIO आगच्छन्ति 
gine मितारकरेष्वनयकाः 1. 35, lands, 11 73, 10. The निषात्त therefore expresses 1 a simile, 2 
कर्मोषिस वह and lastly no sense at all, According to this classification, चव, af, He, ह, च, हि, 
किल, खल up to and including स्व are allexamples of the second division, i. ¢., they are 
कर्मपिसम्रहार्थयि, As we actually have it, however, they have each a different sense to 
express, viz. समुचय, fran, विनिग्रह, farsa, षरिप्रह and others. कर्मोपसं ब्रह therefore 
must cover all these cases. Durga is not unconscious of the fact, when at 5. 473, 12 ff, 
he says, च्याख्यात्ताः कर्मोपसंव्हार्थीयाः Aa नही त्येवमादयो ऽन्याथां अच्य॒क्ताः प्रतिन्ताप्रसिक्तानेवाधना 
पद्षूरणान्वक्ष्यामः ‘We have explained the कर्मोपसंप्रहार्थयि- Together with them even हि ete. 
which have got different senses (i. ¢. not कमपिसचह) have been mentioned, Now we shall 
speak of the expletives, in consonance with our original statement.” The original state- 
ment 07 प्रतिज्ञा is namely Yiska’s statement "अवि उपमार्यऽपि क्मोपसं प्रहार्धेऽपिपदपूरगाः” 8. 11 44 

To my mind therefore कर्मोपसेम्रह does not cover @yqary only, according to Durga, 
but all the other अथंऽ, excepting उपमा and qgeq. It is a wider term than सम्य. ‘By 
it is known a variety (or separateness) of senses, but not as in simple enumeration of 
objects, where the very fact that they are bodily mentioned separately, is a sufficient 
guarantee that they are distinct and separate. | 

III. 1. 35, 20. 8. 11 83 13, wae स्वरसेस्कारौ समर्य प्रादेशिकेन गुणेन अन्वितौ स्यातां संवित्तातानि 
arta यया गौरण्वः पुरुषो हस्तीति 

Here Durga makes a division after ताति. He paraphrases ‘where the accent and the 
grammatical form are regular and accompanied by an explanatory ia, there we agree 
( तेषएतावदविप्रिपत्निः १, ८. there we also say that such nouns are derived from roots.), Not 
however as in गौः अन्धः Seo: ee ete.” As examples of the nouns whose derivation from 
roots might be agreed to even by शाम्य, Durga adds कर्ता, कारक, पाचक eto. In short, he stops 
at त्तानि and seems to think that the examples of agreement are to be understood ; while the 
examples actually quoted he looks upon as examples of disagreement between the ननः 
and wea. It is however strange that the sentence or idea of mya, for which गरिन्छ: etc 
are supposed to be given as examples, has to be taken as understood, This would be the first 
example of its kind, where Yaska leaves out a whole idea to be understood and fives only 
its examples. Not even the most laconic सुक, where brevity is the soul of wit, omit words 
that are essential, not to speak of whole ideas, Durga is again led by his own hobb $ of 
threefold division of nouns,  QepefRani, प्रकल्व्यक्रियानि, अविद्यमानक्रियाणि, (i. ९. where the 
क्रिया or root is apparent, where it is to be thought out or supplied and where it does not 
exist at all), and imposes it upon Yaska, who has not yet told us of this. 

Roth has perhaps seen the difficulty and divided the sentence aftor rarart. He 
translates * Girgya and some other grammarians, however, do not allow this of all nouns 
(this आख्यात्तजस्व), but only of such nouns as are regularly formed in respect of accent. and 
grammatical form, and at the same time contain an explanatory root ; गौः aya: पुरषः हस्ती 
on the contrary, are arbitrarily (conventionally) named,’ = | 

I have to say ot the outset that Roth's explanation appears to be satisfactory, although 
it is not clear how he has completed the first sentence. It is evidently a (भ (1 
from ay to स्थानाम्‌, and must have another principal one to corresyond to it, The initial 
तरत्‌ may perhaps stand for the whole idea नामान्याख्यातजानिं and zz to स्यातां serve as = 
restraining clause, But this would be attributing too much to the harmless little thing 
तत्‌, तच्‌, simply corresponds to the English then or therefore, This will be clear from the 
first sentence of Yaska’s reply to ard, "वथो हि नु वा एतत्‌ त्यज" etc. R. 36,10, =` 


(To be continued, ) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BY ए, RANGACHARI, M.A,, L.T., MADRAS. 

(Continued from p. 154.) 

It is impossible to give a complete account of Tirumal Niik’s religious works 
in other places, nor is such an account necessary to understand his place in the 
history of Indian art, for all of them bear the same characteristics as the build- 
ings we have already described. It may be noted, however, that, next to 
न प्छ, the city which engaged the largest attention from him was Srivilliputtir, 
the great stronghold of Vaishoavism in the Nadu-Mardalam or middle country, and the 
reputed birth-place of Periyilvir and the divine Goda There was apparently an 
object which Tirumal Niik had in view in selecting this city for the second place in his 
affections. We have already seen how certain circumstances induced him to attach greater 
importance to the Saivate divinities of Madura; but too strongly tolerant to discard 
Vishau altogether he seems to have made up for his over-solicitude to Siva in Madura by 
doing something, if not equally great, at least something substantial, to implore the favour 


of Vishou. And he chose the god of Srivilliputtir, for the reason that he had to stay there 


frequently for political reasons. Situated midway between Madura and Tinnevelly and on 
the route from the coastal region to the pilayams and chiefdoms of the Weatern 
Ghats, it was a highly strategic and important place. Tirumal Naik therefore seems to 
have stayed here, if not every year, at all events, very frequently. Frequent visits necessi- 
tated the construction of a palace, the remnants of which still remain, and of the beauti- 
fying of the city by means of temples, tanks, choultries, etc. Every foot of the city bears 
the impress of Tirumal Naik’s solicitude, In its small, but picturesque, suburb known as 
Madavilagam, he constructed the fine and graceful tower which rises over the gateway of 
the Saiva temple as well as the broad, stone-pillared wooden-ceiled Mantapa just after the 
main entrance. Here on two pillars are seen two singularly beautiful and lifelike statues of 
the great Naik monarch and of his alleged brother-in-law, Vijaya Ranga** Chokkappa, 
The grave and solemn air of the king contrasts in a striking manner with his corpulent size 
and epicurean appearance, and the artistic historian cannot but see a silent majesty in the 
whole scene. Boththe king and his alleged brother-in-law are attended by two ladies, 
The skill displayed by the sculptor in carving the headdresses and the delicate ornaments, 
in depicting the general air of serious gravity and the expression of the feeling in the face, 
is romarkable, and make these statucs among the best in South India. The fine eleven 
storyed tower of the Perialvar temple, closely resembling in its details, though on 
a much smaller scale, the grand and incomplete gopura gate of Madura, is also 
evidently the work of Tirumal Naik. It is in the Andi] temple, however, that he lavished 
his money and labours. In the beauty of workmanship, the amount of labour employed, 
the size of the mantapame, the number of sculptures, the excellence of paintings, 
and other respects, Aodal’s shrine bears no comparison whatever with the Madura 
shrine. It is moreover dingy, and except in certain places, very plain, But the yal 
facades and the fresco paintings of the large frontal choultry, the numerous sculp- 





dated A. 1). 1627, records a grant by a chief of this namo of some lands in the 
the ehief of Korkai, on account of his having settled o boundary 


‘8 An inscription, 
Kaittar provinee to [पा Pillai, 
dispute, See Antiquities, I., p. 7. 
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tures of the Ardhamantapa, which both in theme and in nature are just like those of 
Tinnevelly and Krishnapuram, and the pillar works, of the hall leading to the bed-chamber 
of the deities ; the spacious gallery around the central shrine, which is just after the model 
of the celebrated Subramanya shrine of the Tanjore pagoda; and above all, the golden 
tower in front of it, to which the god and Gdda resort every Friday, with its golden sta- 
‘tues of Tirumal and his queens ; all these seem to show this temple to have been a favourite 
of Tirumal Naik. It is not improbable that the small and neglected Krishna temple in the 
south-western corner of the town was prosperous in the time of Tirumal Now-s-days it 
has fallen into ruin. The tower is incomplete, its tank ruined, its soulptures mutilated 
and the street around it practically deserted. The numerous tanks of Srivilliputtir were 
moreover repaired, and the beautiful Tiruma-Kulamin the north western corner of the 
city, a fine sheet of water which is on account of the zoil yellowish in colour, with its 
manopa on ita north bank and its stone rivettings on all sides, will always be a 
monument of the great king's generosity and benevolence, In addition to these works 
Tirumal Naik constructed a number of mastapams from Srivilliputtir to Madura at 
intervals of a mile, so that he might, during his stay at Madura, go to his food only after 
receiving the information of the offerings to the Srivilliputtir gods, through the drummers 
stationed in these bowers. 

Another example of Naik architecture belonging to the same period, is that of the 
Riméivaram shrine.®® If Fergusson were asked to-select one temple “ which should exhibit 
all the beauties of the Dravidian style in their greatest perfection and at the same time ex- 
emplify all the characteristic defects of its designs,” he would single out Ramédvaram. on 
no temple perhaps, has such’ extraordinary labour been bestowed, but on none has it 
been so nieffective. The want of design strikes the casual observer and ignores the skill of 
its makers. Curiously enough, the temple was constructed, like the sanctuary of Tanjore, 
after a settled plan, but the plan of one is exactly the opposite of the other. In one there 
isa minimum of labour, with a maximum of beauty, while in the other the maximum of 
labour with the minimum of beauty. The result is that, in spite of its double size and 
its tenfold elaboration, the Raméivaram shrine fails in comparison with its rival. 

The earliest part of the shrine, ascribed by Mr. Fergusson to the 11th or 12th century, 
is the small, elegant and well-proportioned vimana, standing to the right of the visitor en- 
tering from the weat. Long exposure to the Vicissitudes of seasons has corroded its details, 
and makes a definite pronouncement in regard to its date difficult, But it may be econ. 
ceded with Mr. Fergusson that it is posterior to the era of rock-cut temples, and prior to the 
era of the Naiks, and therefore a work probably of the 11th or 12th centuries, It is, after 
all, asmall unpretentious portion of the temple, being but 50 feet in height and 30 or 40 
feet in plan ; but it is singularly important in the religious history of the island, for the 
four walls on the platform under its dome narrate a tale of woe and the Vicissitudes of reli- 
gion, the former grandeur and the present fall of Saiviism. 

The whole temple, of which the abovementioned vimana is > tiny part, is enclosed by 
a wall rising to a height of twenty feet, interrupted on each side by a gopura, All the 
four gopuras are singular in respect of the material of thair construction. Unlike their 
Peers of South India, they are completely built of stone, the hardness TS थ Dal f tone, प of which iw cota which is a certain 

Px Seo Ferguson pp. 355—0 and Journal of Geographiaal 


Gollege चतत, Vol. VU, p. 49; Handhoak Arch, I, p. O8.; 
Burgess and Nategan Sastri’s Tamil and Sansk, Insons, p, 56.7, 





Moras. Arch, Rep,, 1910-11, 7, 62-4; 
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guarantee against the action of time. Being structures of hard stone, the towers are plain 
and unadorned by any of the sculptures or stucco figures and pilasters, which generally 
bedeck the pyramidal storeys of brick and chunam, Another remarkable feature about 
them is their incompleteness, except in the case of the western tower. The North and South 
towers, infact, rise hardly higher than the walls on which they stand, and are, in con- 
sequence called ruined gateways. On the eastern side there are, unlike on the other 
sides, two towers, of which one is far larger than the other. If completed, says Fergusson, 
‘this tower would have been one of the largest of this class, and being wholly in stone 
and consequently without its outline being broken by sculpture, it would have reproduced 
more nearly an Egyptian propylon than any other example of ita class in India.” Aas it is, 
the external appearance of the temple is, as Mr. Bruce Foote says, the least imposing The 
best view of it is obtained from a craft in the open sea half a mile from land, but even the 
best view is not picturesque. The lowness and squatness of the towers lends no enchant- 
ment to even a distant view, while nearer, it is hardly better, in consequence of the small 
blocks of ugly and dirty coloured, “ calcareous sandstone `" with which they are built.*° 

While the external appearance is so ineffective, the temple is a paradise of art in its interi- 
or, Its glory is in the corridors which surround the inner sanctuary. The total of their length 
amounts to 7,000 feet. Their breadth varies from twenty to thirty feet, and their height 
is about 30 feet. Their beauty lies in their great length and the wonderful perspective of 
the lines, which very nearly meet in a truc vanishing point. The central corridor is 2,700 feet 
long, and has a series of pillars of an extraordinarily rich and elaborate design. On these 
pillars stand tho life-like portraits of the Setupatis on one side, and the Dalavais on the 
other. The transverse galleries and side corridors are narrower, and have fewer 
sculptures, in Fergusson’s opinion, less vulgar and more pleasing. Throughout 
these structures the immensity of labour that has been displayed is something marvellous 
and apparently superhuman. There is, moreover, as Fergusson says, a certain mystery 
and picturesqueness which imparts a charm to the place; and though, aa Bruce Foote 
maintains, much of the beauty has been marred by the poor nature of the stone employ- 
ed, and though the quality of the work is, when compared with the Chalukyan temple of 
Halebid. inferior from the artistic standpoint, yet the unrivalled exuberance of fancy and 
enthusiasm of labour employed therein, together with the halo of mystery and solemnity 
which pervades it, leave it unsurpassed by any other temple in South India, and by very 
few elsewhere, Nature has been, in short, overcome by man, and“ out of the way on 
unapprochable spot” has been converted by human faith and human labour into the classic 
ground of religion and the most extensive resort of pilgrims. 

It is not in religious architecture alone that Tirumal Naik's name 15 distinguished. 
The people of South India, great builders as they have been from the dawn of history, 
have not left any civil, municipal, or other secular buildings, which can be traced to the 
pre-Mussalman period. Secular architecture must have of course existed, but it has per- 
ished. ‘What ia however even more remarkable,” says Fergusson, ‘‘is that kingdoms 
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® १] examined a great many of the great corridor pillars, and wherever the gaudy, trumpery, colour- 
wash with which they have been overlaid allowed of the recognition of their true nature, found them to 
consist of rather coarse shelly sandstone ” (Brace Foote, Christian College Magazine, Vol. VII), The 
place from which these masses of stone were brought is not known, Mr, Foote believes it to be 
Vilimukham Bay, 46 miles south-west of the Ramnad const, where gimilar quarries aré even noW seen, 
and from which they must have been taken to the temple by the sea, Christian College Magazine, VIL. 
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always at war with one another and contending for supremacy within > limited area have 
left no monuments of military architecture, not a single castle or fortification. What is 
still more singular in a people of Turanian blood is that they have no tombs. Owing to 
the practice of burning and other circumstances no Dravidian tomb or cenotaph is known 
to exist anywhere.” This era of artistic barrenness vanishes with the advent of the 
Muhammadans, Then arose a mania,a universal fashion, for the construction of palaces, 
cutcheries, chaframa, elephant stables, ete. The Riyas Vijayanagar were the first to 
effect this Renaissance. The kings of Madura and Tanjore were their disciples, The Naik 
monarchs devoted as much attention to the construction of palaces and offices as of tem- 
ples. 

With the change in fashion there was also a change in style, The imitators of the 
Mussalman spirit, the Hindus imbibed the Mussalman method as well. They were not slavish 
imitators, however, While retaining the Saracenic model, they modified its architectural 
features 50 as to suit their own purpose and feeling. With scrupulous obstinacy, they ex- 
cluded the style of the religious architecture from their new civil buildings and took with 
enthusiasm to the pointed arch and the vault systems of the Moors. Not caring very much 
for the taste, they used the arch everywhere and for every purpose, their minds solely bent 
on picturesqueness of effect, and they have succeeded, It should be acknowledged, with 
Fergusson, that the labour bestowed on these buildings is practically nothing when compared. 
with that lavished on the religious edifices already described, but this does not mean that 
they are deadly prosaic. The fact is the charming combination of the Saracenic and Hindy 
styles makes, as all works of a transitional nature must do, the styles more attractive than 
the art, but the art is not inferior, The roof and pillar work aro, unlike the roof and 
pillar work of sacped buildings, light and elegant, and display a fine taste, which has made 
some, more jealous than just, attribute them to the influence of European artists. What 
४ sea of contrast is there between the civil and religious styles! The one is light, elegant, 
fairy-like ; epicurcan, earthly ; while the other is grave, spiritual, solemn and dignified 
Beauty and sensuousness are the characteristics of one, while grandeur and solemnity are the 
characteristics of the other, The one is the work of enjoyment, of power: the other, of 
veneration and man’s devotion. The one revelsin the charms of earthly life, the other 
endeavours to make men forget it, 

Of these characteristic features we have a fine example in Tirumal Naik’s palaces at 
Madura, at Srivilliputtir and Alagar-malai.2 In its original grandeur, the Madura palace 
consisted of a large number of detached buildings, but now, thanks to the vandalism of time 
aml the larger vandalism of Chokkanitha Naik, a portion only remains. The ten lofty 
pillars which onee formed part of the approaches to the extensive palace, are now detached 
from it and stand in a row in a narrow and dirty lane, in the midst of a dense mass of 
thickly populated Saurishtra houses. They are built of granite slabs and plastered with 
mortar, which is now slowly decaying. The situation has exposed them to vicious but uninten- 
tional acts of vandalism on the part of these people, By driving nails into the joints for 
drying clothes, by streaking the lower portion in red and white bands, and by allowing the 
free passage of the drains at the bottom and the growth of free vegetation®? at the top 











> See Maduro Garr,, 252-4. 
~ See Mad. Arch. Rep, 1000-10, ए, 19; 1907-08 ; The vegetation on top of the pillars was removed. 
in 1007 by the Madras archaeological department 
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the people of the present day bear a silent but eloquent testimony to the horrible degenera- 


tion which the country has witnessed in the realm of art since the days of Tirumal Naik. 


Nevertheless, these tall and majestic columns give, in spite of their incomplete and un- 
adorned nature, a true idea of Tirumal Naik’s grand designs and grander resources, The aotual 
remnant of the palace consists of a courtyard measuring 244 fect from east to west and 
142 feet from north to south, and two beautiful halls connected with it by means of beautiful 
arcades, The courtyard was, it is evident, an arena for animal fights, gladiatorial contests, 
and other amusements, The arcades, twelve in number from east to west and seven from 
north to south, are supported by pillars of stono which are forty feet high, and joined 
by foliated brick arcades of great elegance and design. The whole of the ornamen- 
tation is worked out in the exquisitely fine stucco, called chunam or sholl-lime, which is a 
characteristic of the Madras Presidency. ‘The fine octagonal domes in the angles of theso 
arcades are of xceedingly beautiful design. On the western side of the court stands 
the celebrated Svargavilisam, the throne room of Tirumal Naik. It is an arcaded octa- 
gon covered by a dome 60 feet indiameter and 60 fectin height. On another side of the 
courtyard, that is, to the north of the Svargavilisam, is a more spacious and splendid hall, the 
Durbar hall of the Naik sovereign. ‘This one in its glory must havo been as fine as any, bar- 
ring the materials, The hall itself issaid to be 120 feet long by 67 feet wide, and its height to 
the centre of the roof is 70 feet; but what is more important than its dimensions, it pos- 
sesses all the structural propriety and character of a Gothic building. It is evident that if 
the Hindus had persevered a little longer in this direction, they might have accomplished 
something that would have surpassed the works of their masters in this form of art, In 
the meanwhile it is curious to observe that the same king who built the choultries, built 
also this hall. ‘The style of the one is as different from that.of the other ag classic Italian 
from medieval Gothic ; the one as much over-ornamented as the other is too plain for the 
purposes of a palace, but both among the best things of their class which have been built 
in the country where they are found.” (Fergusson p. 382-3). The yeli figures, and statues 
of sepoys in the corners, all worked in fine stucco, bear testimony to the fact that if the 
Hindus could imitate other races, they eould nevertheless do so without losing their own 





individuality. 

In this description of Tirumal®* Naik’s works 9 place should perhaps be given to a 
curious building called the Tamagam (a gummer-house), which, according to some, was 
constructed by Tirumal, and according to others, by Mafgamm4]. Built on a platform, 
fifteen feet high and faced with stone, it possesses in its arches and its manner of construc- 
tion all the characteristics of the Naik secular architecture. “ Its roof is a masonry dome 
214 feet across, supported on the crowns of crenulated arches sprung on to square pillars, 
with similar arching arranged in the form of a square and supporting separate small trun- 
eated roofs, Its existing walls are clearly a later addition. The ceiling of the dome is of 

painted chunam, is exactly similar in design to several of those in Tirumala Niyakkan’s 
palace, and represents an inverted lotus blossom. . + . = Rumour says that it waa a 
kind of saat ce grand atand from Whe) gage stand from which gladiatorial exhibitions and the like might be witnessed.” 

9 In 1908 two boys somehow or other got over the lofty roof of the palace and cut and stole the 
lightning conductor. They were eaught and sentenced to 6 months imprisonment (Arch, Rep. 1909-10, 


p. 28). 
न Madura, Gazr:, p. 262. ete. The building is now the collector's residence and hag bee much 


ehonged and added to. For its vicissitudes, seo Afadura Gosr. 262-4. 
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SECTION IT. 
The Mysore War. । 

Almost the first act of Tirumal Naik after the assumption of the royal dignity was 
an indiscreet attempt to throw off the yoke of Vijayanagar supremacy. True, in desiring 
the separation of his province from Vellore, then the headquarters of the phantom Empire, 
Tirumal desired a verbal expression to what had already 0387 a fact during the past thirty 
years. For, ever sines a geaeration back, the २५६०३३5 of Veikatapati Rayali hdd com- 
pelled the transfer of his capital from Pennakooda to Vellore, the bond that had united the 
province with the central authority had been loose, and the payment of tribute irregular 
and uncertain. With the decay of the imperial power, remissness in the remittance 
of tribute had become a common-place occurrence. But no provincial chief had so far 
dared to turn his province into a kingdom and his viceroydlty into a royalty, The real so- 
vereigns of their territories, they had no interest in assuming the title of kings 

In fact, even after the cessation of annual tributes the various governors used to send 
presents, as well as assurances of loyalty, to their nominal suzerain. Tirumal Naik was evi- 
dently the foremost man to desire to end this political hypocrisy and to proclaim himself 
an independent king. Inspired by this view he made grand preparations. He repaired 
the old forts of the realm, constructed new ones on the frontier and mustered 30,000 troops. 
At the same time he took steps to make disaffection a widespread movement and to persuade 
his brother chiefs of Tanjore and Gingi to imitate his example. These chieftains had 
hitherto refraine from open defiance to the Emperor, chiefly owing to want of precedent 
and lack of self-confidence. Both were now supplied by the Naik of Madura, and the three 
rulers entered into a confeleracy, with the objest of withstand ing by arms any attempt on 
the part of the Emperor to enforce his suzerainty. 

Chama Rija Udayar, 

Everything was thus ready for a formidable rebellion, when an event led to its collapse. 
Tirumal Naik became involved at this time first in a war with Mysore, and then in the 
subjugation of a dangerous rising on the part of the Sétupati. These affairs engaged his 
arms for the long space of fifteen years, Mysore was then, a3 has been already mentioned, 
under the rule of the great Chima Raja Udayir (1617-1637). A youth of 15 at his acces- 
sion, Chima Raj, famous jn literary history as the author of Chémardjikii Vilds, ac- 
quitted himself with the skill of a good soldier. His mind was always engaged in the 
revolving of schemes for the expansion of Mysore at the expense of his neighbours, and it 
seems that about 1625 (१) he despatched his general,® Harisura Nandi Raj, through the 
Gazelhatti Pass, to seize the Important and strategic fort of Dindigul. He conquers the 
country below the Ghats, but failed to take Dindigul by storm, The general of Tirumal 
Naik, the capable Riimappaiya, took advantage of this change in the tide of war and, joined 
by the great Polygar Rantganna Naik of Dindigul, came up with Nandi Raj, and inflicted on 
him such a disastrous defeat that he abandoned his conquests, and made & precipitate: 
retreat into his country. The valour of Ramappaiya and the dignity of Tirumal Naik 
were not content with the expulsion of the enemy, but desirqus of assailing him in his 
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own home. He thorefore closely followed the Mysore general, ravaged the frontier dis- 
tricta, and laid siege to the capital itself 
RAmappaiya'’s invasion of Mysore. 

At this supreme moment the victorious general received, to his intense surprise, a 
sentence of recall from his sovereign. The Dalavéi had many personal enemies in the 
court, and they alienated the mind of the king from him by spreading the report that he 
was a traitorand that he should be recalled. The king swallowed the bait and sent two 
me2siengers to the seat of war in order to bring the alleged traitor to his presence, authoris- 
ing them to apply force, if necessary. When Pima heard of his recall, he had to seek one 
of two altarnatives,—sither to obey the will of his sovereign and bring disgrace on the 
Madura arms, or to disobey, for Tirumal’s own sake, his commands, and continue the cam- 
paign till it was brought to ऋ successful close. Obedience meant the waste of past 
endeavours ania blow to future prestige, but disobedience might be construed into treason, 
puaishable with imprisonment and even decapitation. Unable to reconcile his duty with 
his policy and his loyalty with the true intarest of his sovereign’s cause, Rama long 
hesitated to adopt one of the two courses open to him but at length resolved to ignore 
Tirumal’s mandate. Actuated by the hope that success would justify his action and prove 
his sincerity, he continued th siege of the Mysore capital. 


His eventual Success. 


Unfortunately Ramappaiya did not stop here. Highly indignant at. the obstinacy of 
the royal messenger and his application of force, he ordered his hands to be cut off. There 
can be no question that, in this act, the general committed an act of imprudence and a 
grave breach of morality, (as his sincere friend and adviser, Ratganna Naik, who was a 
personal witness of the Dalavai's interview with the messengers, pointed out), By his 
cruelty Rama gave a handle to his enemies and increased the jealousy of the king towards 
him. His position, in consequence, was very serious ; but the nobility of his friend, 
Radga ina, came to his rescue at this moment, The latter had protested against Rimap- 
paiya’s severity towards 9 royal servant, but he knew that there was some justification for 
it, that the general was, after all, guilty of imprudence and not of disloyalty ; and that, if 
his conduct was questionable, his motive was good. He therefore espoused his cause when, 
shortly after the incident, he was summoned by Tirumal Naik to explain the facts. He 
described the difficult situation in which Ramappaiya found himself at the time when he 
received the king’s orders, his long deliberation, and his eventual decision. He dwelt on 
the absolute unselfish, of the Dalavai, his staunch loyalty, his heroism in the [कत्‌ of war. 
He probably contrasted the merit of his services with the hollowness of his courtly 
assailants. These arguments, from 4 man of the rank, power and position of Ranganva 
Niik, could not but convince Tirumal of his general's innocence. In the meantime, 
the latter had not been idle. He captured the Mysore capital, humiliated the Mysore 
Rij, and set out for home, anxious for the nature of the king’s reception. He might have, 
if he had been a man of ambition, kept his army as a resort in case of danger; but his loyalty 
was too noble to conceive the idea. Coming direct to the royal presence, he laid at the feet. 
of his sovereign, a-golden head, and a pair of golden arms to signify his willingness to lose both 
head and hands as a punishment for his cruelty towards the royal messenger ; but at the 
gamo time he pleaded that a worthy motive was an adequate palliative of the guilt. The 
Niik king realised the depth of his own folly and the nobility of his general; and far from 
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accusing him, came to regard him as the saviour of Madura’s honour, and so showered 
honours on him. As Nelson says, Tirumal’s later conduct was truly tactful and generous, 
and proved that he was not ignorant of the art of winning men. 
SECTION ITI. 
The War with Travancore. 

When the war with Mysore came to an end Tirumal Naik was engaged in a war with 
Travancore. The relations between Madura and Travancore had been, on the whole, of a 
friendly nature, from the time when Viivanatha established his dynasty in 1560. At the 
time when this happened Travancore was’ distracted by unceasing war between the senior 
Tirnvadis of Siraivoy and Jayasimhand] for supremacy. In 1559 the head of the Jaya- 
simhanid was Unni Kérala Varma’, and the head of Siraivoy, Sri Vira Aditya Varma.®° 
The former ruled till 1561 and the latter till 1565. In 1567 both these positions came to 
be combined in king Udaya Martina Varma. For a space of twenty years this Raja held 
evidently an undisputed swa:. He was not without co-regents ; for we hear of a queen 
of the Kipakas in 1576, a Ravi Varma in 1578 and a Bhitala Vira Rima Varma in 1586; 
but all these were apparently loyal and obedient to him. From 1595 to 1607 the reigning 
king was ri Vira Ravi Varma. After him ruled उवा Vira Unni Kérala-Varma (1612-23) of 
Siraivoy (who had a coregent in Eri Vira Ravi Varma 1620-3) and Sri Vira Ravi V 
of Tiruppapur (1628-47) who had > coregent in Unni Kérala Varma (1632-50). The last of 
these was the sovereign who granted Vizhinjam to the English East India Company, the 
earliest English settlement in Travancore. 

The relations between these kings and the Madura Naiks seem to have been, as I have 
already mentioned, on the whole cordial. There were indeed occasions when the Nan ji 
kings tried to wrest the extreme south from Madura, but their attempts invariably ended in 
failure, and they had to acknowledge not only the Vaduga's right to the possession of the 
disputed area but to the payment of tribute. In 1606, for example, Muttu Virappa? gave 
some lands to the Bhagavati temple at Cape Comorin, Apparently the Nanji king, either 
Vira Ravi Varma or Unni Kérala, refused to pay the wonted tribute to Tirumal Naik. 
thereby provoking hia anger in 1094. 

However it might have been, the campaign of Tirumal Naik was a success. An edict 
of the Travancore king to the Nanji ryots in 1635 tells us that Tirumal’s victorious army 
necupied the region between Mangalam (3 miles from the Cape) and Manakudi, that the 
agriculturists were put to immense trouble by the invaders and were helpless, that cultiva- 
tion was not carried on, and that a part of the tax was therefore remitted by government 
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The compiler of the Tyatancore Manual® further points out from the inscriptions of certain 
villages in the Agastyéivaram Taluk that “the forces of Tirumal Naik visited the country 
several times conquering and plundering wherever they went and that the country was in a 
state of anarchy and confusion for about half a century. It should te remembered that 
the limits of Nanjanad which now comprise the Tovala and Agastisvaram Taluks, were not 
the then limits of that tract. The records show that a large strip of land between Manga- 
lam near Ponmana and Manakudi, formed part of Nanjanéd, while a part of Agatisvaram 
Taluk from the Cape to Kottaram belonged to and was governed by the offivers of Tirumala 
Nayak and his descendants. There existed in those days a partition wall, the remnants of 
which are still to be seen from Manakudi to Pottaiyadi, and the triangular p-ece of land on 
the other side of the line including Variyur, Karungulam, Alagappapuram, Anjugramam, 
Cape Comarin, Mahadanapuram, and Agatisvaram, went by the name of Puratiayanad or 
Muratfanad, There was thus great facility for the Naik’s forces to march into Nanjaned 
and commit depredations." 
SECTION IV. 
The Setupati Rebellion. 

Scarcely was the war with Travancore over when Tirumal Naik was engaged in the 
quolling of a serious domestic revolt, his behaviour in which proves his tendency to be 
impelled more by prejudice than by principle, by evil counsel than by policy. The 
utmost differences of opinion exist in connection with the causes of the revolt. According 
to the Cerna, Govrs. and Ramappaiyan-Amminai, a beautiful historical ballad, 
the question was one of pure and simple disaffection and rebellion. Sadayakka 
Déva or Dalavai Sétupati, they say, refused to acknowledge the supremacy of the Naik. 
He withheld the tribute, and when the Karta remonstrated, he beat and ill-treated the 
royal agents who brought the ‘Takid’ of protest. The other versions, while differing in 
details, agree asa whole in representing the affairas an affair of disputed succession. 
Aceorling to Wilson the dispute was between the sons of the celebrated Kittan Sétupati 
who, after a rule of 13 years during which he shewed himself endowed with the temper 
of a chief and the valour of a soldier, died in 1635, leaving three sons two legitimate and 
one illegitimate, The eldest of the legitimate sons (whose name Wilson does not give) 
assumed the title of Sétupati. But no sooner did he begin to administer his estate than a 
formidable rival arose in his younger brother Adi Naraiyaca Teva who, with greater ambi- 
tion than justice, desired to expel his brother and usurp the crown, Fortunately for him 
he had a very able soldier in his son-in-law Vanniya, and with his help, gained the object 
of his ambition. 

Tirumal's policy. 

The elder brother was deposed, and Adi Nariyana was seated on the gadi. But he 
was not destined to enjoy his illgotten position long. His illegitimate brother, Tambi 
Sétupati, embraced the resolution of imitating his example, and created a faction 
in the State. The aspirant, in his inordinate desire to obtain the support of Tirumal 


+ Ibid, 316, Tt ia very probable, however, that the Madura chronicles use the term Nanjini} rather 
vaguely for Travancore and not in the strict geographical sense pointed out by Mr. Nagam Aiva 

5 This MS, is one of the MSS. copied by Taylor. It is in his Vol IV. pp. 303-376, A summary of 
it is given by in his Rais, Catal., Vol, पा, p. 347 and 0. H. MSS., Ul, p. 179. Both the notices 
aro very meagre and unsatisiactory. 
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Naik’s ministers, hurried to Madura, gave his version of the situation in Ramnad, and by 
a skilful exertion of the arts of persuasion, convinced them of his claim to the estate; and 
Tirumal Naik, without bestowing attention on the justice of his measure or even siimmon- 
ing the other claimant to explain things, condemned the latter unheard, and invested the 
intriguing Tambi with the musnud, When the new ruler returned to Ramnad, however, 
he found in his rival a soldier who was ready to fight for his cause to the bitter end. 
Tirumal Naik had therefore to send o large force under his General Rimappaiya and 
enforce his sovereign will.. The version® given by Mr. Nelson and J, छा, L.. purporting to 
be derived from the family histories collected by them, beara some resemblance to 
Wilson‘s, but varies in minor details, They say that Kattan had not five sons but only 
two, one legitimate, named Sadayakka, and the other illegitimate, ‘ Tambi’ by name, On 
his death, Kiittan bequeathed his estate to Sadayakka or Dalavai Sétupati, as he was also 
known to his contemporaries. Sadayakka maintained an efficient rule for two veara 
(1635-7), when for some unknown reason, he desired to abdicate the throne in favour of his 
adopted son, Raghunatha. It was at this stage that the soaring ambition of the illegitimate 
Tambi created a party in his favour, and even gained the support and the military cham- 
pionship of Tirumal Naik. 


Rimappailyans army of expedition against Ramnad, 

The actual operations’ of the war which followed are given in an exceedingly pic- 
turesque, spirited and dramatic manner, in the long and beautiful ballad Rémappaiyan- 
Amménai. Like the majority of historical ballads, it is not quite accurate either in ita 
personalities or its dates. It has, as we shall see presently, some anachronisms. Never- 
theless its fine and realistic, though one sided, description of the war, of the 
chiefs of the different sides, and the light it throws on the military customs anid 
methods of war, make it, apart from its fine and spirited language, one of the most valy- 
able historic documents of the period. The poem opens with an interview between 
Tirumal Naik and his great General Ramappaiya. News had just been received that the 
Marava chief shewed signs of turbulence and disaffection, and the king was very anxious 
about it. Rimappaiya asks in earnest and boastful language to be honoured with the 

¢ Madura Manual क. 128 and Cal. Review. 

7 Fora very absurd and inaccurate version of the Wart, 860 Sisria ilo अन्यत आ, 100-102, The 
* Tevara’ of the Maravas, he saya, agiantwho ate as mush as 20 mon and drank mich wine, rebelled. 
The Madura king sent $0,000 men ynder Genoral Chinna Tambi Mudalior, Astute and valiant, this soldier 
mot the $5,000 troops of the ` Tevara,* defeated him, masancred hia people, and brough’ him ag a prise- 
ner to Madura. The king admired his stature and valour and kept him fottered in the audience-hall as an 
object of recreation. When the king once asked him what he would have done in ease he himself had 
by some chanoe fallen 8 prisoner into his handa, the bold chief replied that he would have pounded 
him in a mortar, then mixed with clay, and made pelleta for his boys to shoot birds with The king 
instead of boing angry, waa atruck with this reply, and offered to sot him free on payment of 
40,000 pagodas worth of precious stones. The king's General, however, insjated on the Tévar's death, and 
offered double the amount to the king; and threatened to become a Foyin if the king refused. The 
Tevar wag thereupon horribly murdered, limb after limb being out off. The king then conquered the 
Muarava country and entered the capital, “The Marava women pledged their word .to cach other 
that they would deny their husbands all marital rights" til) they took vengeance on the Madura king; 
and they succeeded in) killing his General and his men in one night. They then raised to the throne a 
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command against him. Tirumal evinces hesitation. He recalls the experience of the past, 
points to the fact that those who went to war with the Marava never returned; that the 
Marava was a much more valiant man than the Vaduga, that he looked with contempt 
on the Madura army, and that with his arms and his guns, he would prove the victor. 
The Dalavii replies that there ia no room for anxiety; that the arms which conquered 
Tanjore, Mysore, Bengal (!) Koigu, and Malayalam could not fail against the Marava ! 
The King gives his reluctant consent, and the brave General, after paying worship to 
Minikshi for victory and getting permission from his fond and anxious brother Vaidyani- 
thaiya by the assurance that he would return victorious in the space of cight days, sets out 
on his expedition, The Vaduga army is a formidable and gigantic array. There were almost 
all the Polygars,* the chiefs and feudatories of the land. Theré was the brave and gallant 
Trumalai Kondaiya, the Dalavii's son-in-law and faithful companion. There was the ablo 
Papia Naik of Madir and Liigama of Nattam, The Tottiyan chiefs, Gaydama and Ejjappa. 
Koppaiya and Irchaka, Pachehi and Muttiayah, Katta Bomma and Obala (of Elumalai). 
Bomma and Mallappa, Kamakshi (of Ilupir), and Palli-Chinnama, Kandama and 
Chinndbala, Appaiya, and Tumbichchi, Bettana and ऋत्वा, and others, with their gallant 
men, were cager to measure their strength with the hated Marava. The Maravas too contri- 
buted an equal strength to Ramappaiyan’s force. There was the fierce Kuttila Teva of 
Naduvak kuruechchi, Chinnananja Téva of Chokkampatti, Marudappa of Cttumalai, the 
Andukondar EiAyirampannai ; and a host of others. Even the Sivile Miran® of TeikAsi, the 
king of Nanji Nidu (i. ¢. Malayajam)™ and the king of Colombot!, are said to have sent 
contributions to the Naik’s army. The Reddis and Kavundans were not behind hand, From 
the side of Koigu?? and Erode, they thronged, and thronged in large numbers. The 
Canarese and the Muhammadans also are mentioned.1* 
(To be continued.) 
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Tas little book by the learned Professor of 
Indian History and Archmology in the Univer- 
sity of Madras is a revised edition of a lecture 
read before the Madras Literary Society, with His 


Excellency Lord Pentland in the chair. Foor | 


Lord Pentland, he must have beon glad when the 
idliscourse was over, It dealt with obscure ques- 
tions of chronology concerning forgotten kings of 


ig difficult,to follow. I have now studied it in 
conjunction with Mr, Sewell’s equally learned 
article entitled ‘The Kings of Vijayanagara, A. D 
1496—1509' (J. R. A. S., 1915, pp, 383—395) 
and think that I understand the pointa at issue. 

All specialist students of the subject admit that 
it ia difficult to reconcile the authorities concerning 
the succession of the kings of Vijayanagar during 




















# The accounts of the Polygara given in the appendices bear out the statemonts of this heroic poem. 
9 ‘The Sivile Miran referred to here was evidently either Perum! Sivala Miran alias Varagugarima 
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the disturbed period in question, A. D. 1486—1509, 
which seems to have includéd two usurpationa. 

There is general agreement that the First 
Dynasty camo to an end at some date between 
July 29, A. 7. 1485 and November 1, 1486, that 
= to say in A, D. 1485-6, whon the ‘ first 
usurper’, Nrisithha or Narasitiha L, the Siluva, 
dethroned the last member of the First Dynasty— 

person about whose identity there is some doubt 
—and himself seized the throne, thus establishing 
the Second Dynasty, consisting of two generations 
only, 

It seems olso to be certain that the reign of 


Niititiha the usurper came to an end at the close 


of A. 7. 1492, prior to Jan. 27, 1493, after 
lasting more than seven years. His son Imumasi. 
otherwise called Narasithha IL, succeeded. He is 
also known by tho title of Tammaya-Riya, the 
* Tamarac" of Nuniz, the Portugues chronicler, 
The questions controverted by tho apecialiats 
chiefly concern the manner in which the reign of 
Imma)i (Narasitiha IL. or Tammayo-Réys) come 
toanend, and the date of ite clos, 
Mr. Sewell, following Nuniz, bolde that king 
mmajiwaa killed by the contrivance of Naraaa 
Néyak (Narsenayque) the minister, who wha 


thereupon ‘raised to be king over all the land of | 


Narsymega' (scil, Kingdom of Vijayanagar)! He 
further holds that Naresa died shortly after his 
ururpation and was succeeded by hia son, Vira 
Narasimha, All theso three events, noccording to 
Mr, Sewell, ocourred between February 28 and 
either July 16 or August 14, A.D, 1505 (Inecrip. 
tions Noa. 67 and 70 in the author's list), 

Mr. Krishnaswamy diseredita tho narrative of 
Nuniz, ond thinks that the death of Immaji 
followed that of Narasa, who never Ustirped ther 
throne himself, being content to exercise power 
de facto, without assuming the royal atyl, Our 
author agrees with Mr. Sewell that Naraaa died 
in 1505; but is of opinion that the + lsurpation ° 
of the throne was effected a little later by his son 
Vira Narasimha, 

Thus, according to one authority, the * Second 
Usurpation’ was carried out by Narasna, while 
according to the other, it was Postponed until 
the accession of Nuarnen's eon, Vira Norasituha 
in 1606. Tho carliest inscription which gives the 
imperin! tithes, namely, those of tho ruler of 
Vijayanagar, to Vira is No. 73 of our author's 
list, with o date equivalent to Deo, 1504, 

The authority of Nuniz is nob to be disregarded 
lightly. ‘His chronicle was written about the 
year 1555, during the reign of Achyuta; he lived at 


the Hindu capital itself, and he gained his inform. 


1A Forgotten Empire, p. 314. 
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ation from Hindu sources not long subsequent 
to the events related? Although ho is known to 
have nude certain mistakes?, a largo part of the 
history of Vijayanagar rests on his narrative, 
which is usually deserving of credit, 

Mr. Sewell's theory that the death of Narasa 
Ndyaka, tho death of Immaji, and the usurpation 
of the royal title by Narnasa shortly before hia 
own death all occurred within the few months 
between February and either July or August, 
1505, is an ingenious attempt to reconcile all the 





 suthorities, including Nuniz, 


But it cannot be correct, if Immadi survived 
Narass Nayak. Our author asserts (p. 70) that 
he पत्‌ =, and cites in proof two inscriptions of 
his list, No. 75, 76, to show that Immaji was still 
alive in 1507. On referring to the list, however, 
1 find no mention of Immeaji in those records 
which belong to the reign of Vira. If, as appears 
to be the case, inscriptions Nos. 75 and 76 do not 
prove that Immaji-was alive in 1507, no roason 
remains for doubting the narrative of Nuniz, or 
for hesitation in accepting Mr. Sewell’s version 
of the facta, which accordingly I aocopt, 

The ° first usurpation’, therefore, waa effected 
in 1485-6 by Nrisinha Bijuva (Narasimha 1), who 
was suceeded as king of Vijayanagar at tho closes 
of 1492 by his son Immoli (Narasithha II. or 
Tammaya-Riya), who lived until 1505, when he 
was killed by the contrivance of his poworful 
minister Narasa-Niiyak, the Tuluva who usurped 
the throne himself, but survived for only a few 
months, That is the ‘second usurpation.’ The 
three events, namely (1) the doath of Immadi, 
(2) the ‘second .usurpation’ by Naraga Niiyal: ; 
und (3) the death of Narasa, all occurred in the 
short interval between February 28 and either 
July 16 of August 14, 1505. सन्ताः was suc. 
ceeded by higson Vira, But revolts at that timo 
occurred, and it seems probable that Vira wag 
not well established on the throne for about a 
year after his father’s decease, His reign should 
be dated from 1506 rathor than from 1606. ‘The 
author's eaaay contains other matter of interest, 
of which the discussion would oceupy too much 
apace, 

Tho University of Madras deserves eredit for 
having established 9 well paid chair of Indian 
History and Archmology, Tho casay now reviowed, 
when considered with the author's carlior publi- 
cations gives good reason for believing that the 
firat cecupant of the chair will continue to justify 
his sppointment by valuable work based on the 
study of original documents, 

Vincent A, Surru, 








A _ - "1 ~~~ Emre, p. 110, 


ग Eapecially the one in his opening sentence, when he writes 1280 for 1330 ("कध , 1. 291). But that 


mitake concerns cnc nt history. Ho was 704 like 


ly to be misinformed about the events of 1505, 


i) a. aa । 
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SOME NOTES ON YASKA’S NIRUKTA., 
BY PROF, ए. D. GUNE, M.A., Pu.D.; POONA. 
(Continued from p. 160.) 

____ Before trying to determine the sense, we have to see what Yaska means by संविज्ञात 
“Durga is not right when he paraphrases it by ^ तेषु तावदविप्रतिषा्तिः १. ¢., in their case there 15 
19 disagreement.’ To settle the sense, we shall examine other passages where this word 

oceurs, in this or in other forms. In BR. 31, 13 and 8, 1123, 15 it is used without the pre- 
position वि. ‘ sarfearara शच्वस्याणीयस्त्वा् शब्देन संज्ञाकरणम्‌ व्यवहाराय लोके ' because the wor is 

pervasive and subtle, it is used by people in common intercourse to denote objects. 
 सत्ताकरण is therefore denotation, conventional denotation 
: = ya) In R. 119, 20 we have the word with both the prepositions and this passage therefore 
is very useful in determining the true or Yaska’s sense of qyaara. ' तान्वस्येके खमामनन्ति sare 
* ल्‌ समान्नानान्‌ ay संविज्ञाननूतं त्वारप्राधान्यस्तनि AAA some enumerate even these (i. ६. attri- 
_butes like gae7, among the names of gods) ; they are however too many for such enumera- 
tion, 1 shall however collect only that (attribute or name) which has become a@faara (4 
name by which a god is known among the people) and by which a deity receives indepen- 
dent praie.’ This passage shows that attributes can’t be regarded as names of gods, until 
and unless people conventionally agree that a certain attribute shall be regarded os a 
distinctive name of acertain deity. A संविज्ञानम्‌त name therefore is a conventional name. 

And this is the sense that is most suitable in the passage under discussion and not that 
proposed by Durga. Roth has probably seen this. We agree with him when he regards 
संविन्नातानि तानि यथा aie: etc, as the first point in गाग्यं great indictment of the Nirukta 
school, Such names, says he, as गौः, अश्वः etc. are conventionally given and cannot be 
traced to any root. 

There remains only one difficulty now. What is to be made of the relative sentence 
ending with स्वातताम्‌ १ Unless there is some idea corresponding to it and forming the prin- 
cipal sentence, it sounds incomplete and therefore very irregular. For an explanation we 
shall turn to Yaska’s rejoinder to Gargya. 

The reply of Yaska ia contained in the passage KR. 36, 10 to 22,5. 11 94, 7ff. 1. ¢. from 
aay एतत्त तद्यत्र स्वरसंस्लासै.-. "० चम्बच्ुडक इति. If we examine the passage closely, we find 

* © that Viska proceeds to controvert Gargya, statement by statement. While doing so he 
repeats Gargya’s statement, placing it between चयौ Taq and इतति. For example यथो waa 
Prova ऽभिस्या हारे ऽभिविचाप्यन्तीनि, भवति हि निष्पननेऽनिव्याहांरे योगपरीषटिः Here Frere... विचारयन्ति 
is Girgya’s statement and from भवतिं onwards in Yiska’s reply. Here then we find 
Girgya’s statements (without examples) quoted word by word. Now what is the first 
statement that is replied to by Yaska? It is in the very first sentence bracketed by 
यथो gaa and इति. 1# runs thus—aur (हि तु वा ) एतत्‌ तद्यन्न वरसंस्कारौ समर्था प्राङेशिकेन गणेनान्वितौ 
स्यानां स्यं तल्यातरेलि कानिस्येवं सच्यनुषालस्भ एष नवात © whore the accent and formation are regular 
and are accompanied by an explanatory root all thatis qrafatay (i. ६. to be derived from 
the root). If this is what गा म्स means, it is no taunt (or objection, because we say the 
game thing). This clearly shows that the principal sentence corresponding to the relative 
sentence ending in म्यातम is स्कं लस्परारिचिकम, And that is also what we expect. Strangely 
enough, it is omitted in the original statement of साम्यं quoted above. To whatever cause 
we attribute the omission, we have no doubt that the initial statement at RK. 35, 20 is 
incomplete without सदं तन्‌ प्रादेशिक. And we are also sure, comparing the initial passage 
with its connterpart in Yaska's reply at R. 36, 10, that सर्वं तत्त qf must have been 
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there. Its omission is strange and unaccountable. Perhaps it is the secribe’s mistake 
who, secing that all other statements of Gargya are supported by examples, wanted to 
connect the examples गौः 3a: with the first statement. The original sense of संविज्ञातानि तानि 
heing obscure to him, he appears to have understood it as Durga understood it later and 
striking off सवं तच्प्राविशिकम, connected it (i. <. संविज्ञातानि etc.) with the sentence ending 
7 Faypa4ra. र 

Max Miiller has a different construction. He makes the first sentence end with हस्तीति, 
iaking these to be examples of the case where Girgya and the Nirukta’s agree. सविज्ञातानिं 
ताति" would be in themselves intelligible’. To Girgya however गौ : अन्व : etc. are not 
examples of regular formation, as his objectionsshow. See Max Miller Anc Sansk. Lit. 105. 

IV R. 39. 118. 8. 11 137, 188 Sqegette देवतानामव्राधान्येनेदामिति | तश्यद्न्यतेवते नन्वे निपतति 
Aaera तत्‌... santa नामानि भ्राधान्यस्तुतीनां tana चदैवतनिस्याचभते | Here the difficulty 
is caused by the one compound ङेवत्तानातप्राधाच्येन. Durga 8.552 has अय धुनय ' नैचच्टूकं ` 
केवलानान अप्राधान्येन etc. as explanation. ˆ This is called नचेच्टुक owing to the subordinate 
nature of gods’. In the first place this way of interpreting the phrase makes the following 
line qwageataa etc. (that, which falls in o verse dedicated to another god is az ) quite 
redundant as the same meaning is apparently briefly expressed by the phrase in question. 
Secondly, this way of taking the passage does not do full justice to the two gaa. On the 
very face of it, the passage offers two words or names that are so to say pitted agaimat each 
other by the parallel expression इदम्‌ इदम्‌. Thirdly this sort of explanation ignores the 
force and the propriety of the parallel phrases introduced by तद्यदम्यरैवते etc, and त्यानि 
arate. They are explanations of the two classes of words that are mentioned in the 
head line and that the author is anxious to define and distinguish clearly. 

Roth has not got any note on the passage. There is however an indication in his Finl- 
eitung ए. XIU, that he took the passage to mean ` this is 3qezayj owing to the prominence 
of the names of gods’, He has given a general idea of the whole passage beginning from 
साक्नारस्कतधमान ऋषयो बश्वुः. The translation of the closing portion, which only is pertinent 
here, runs thus :— The following generations, then, composed this book also in which are 
enumerated, the roots for one activity, the nouns for one idea, also words that have several 
meanings and lastly the names of gods.’ The last line suggests that he understands the 
passage as just indicated. If so the gea-ggq and the parallel expressions which appear 
to be purposely put to distinguish between two kinds of names viz., त्यवन्यदेवने and sean 
arana etc., are not well explained. The following is I think the proper way of explaming 
the pasasge, 

We have first to separate the words garam and प्राधान्येन. The passage then reads 
जैषण्टूकानिवं देवतानाव, प्राधान्येनतेमिततिं * This name of a god is नैचच्ड्क, this one (however) is 
primary.’ Having first of all postulated two kinds of names for gods, he proceeds to explain 
them in turn. aT names are those that occur in a verse for another god; while those 
that contain the praise of certain gods primarily (i. ¢. without being subordinately mentioned 
with others) are दैवत names, The word qoze then gets an extensive application. 
It means then, not only subordinate names of gods but in 9 general way, such other names 
as occur in Verses in praise of a particular god. An example of a See name is अन्ध 
नं स्वा वालवन्तम्‌ where अश्व is ATS because it occurs in a verse for another god. See 
ए. 49. 11 हलमासां नेषण्टूक उत्तम्‌ आश्चयंनिव प्राधान्येन i. ६. these (rivers) are very often 
secondarily mentioned but rarely primarily,’ नैषष्टुके वुत्तं is a synonym of निचा €. @. 


RK, 47, 22 स्यैव निपातो भवति वेन्वानरीयायास्चि. 
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This explains the two correlative इवम्‌ satisfactorily, avoids the repetition that is 
inevitable in Durga’s manner of understanding the passage and moreover supplies a basis 
for the two following passages तच्यदन्यरैवते etc. and तद्यानिनाभानि etc. where the two classes 
of words are clearly distinguished | 

V. In this connection I have to draw attention to the names of the three natural divi- 
sions into which the subject matter of the book falls. If we refer to Samasrami's edition, 
we shall at once find, that besides the division of Yiska's निन्त into twelve chapters, there 
is another broader division into three Kandas or books as we might callthem. They are called 
roca, नैग , रैवत. There is agreement between Durga whom Simasrami follows and 
Roth, as regards the chapters that bear the name इवसन्‌ ; chapters seven to twelve consti- 
tute the दैवतम्‌, Here there was no possibility of difference of opinion, as Yiska himself says 
at the beginning of the seventh chapter, * अयानो दैवतम, now the Daivata’ and repeats the 
definition of the दैवतम्‌ that he has laid down at the end of the first chapter; R. 39.21. He 
had said there that he would explain it इ, e. the Daivata below ( उपरि्ात्‌ ). It is clear there- 
fore that the last six chaptera constitute the दैशत्तकराण्ड 

Now which is the 4797 and which the नैषण्ट्क काण्ड! Here Roth differs from Durga in 
calling the first six chapters of the Nirukta the न्नैगमकाण्ड. According to Durga, it is 
only the 4th, the 5th and the 6th chapters of the निरुक्त that go to form the azar. Then 
the original lists of words in five chapters, which is the @arara or निषण्टवः according to 
Viska, is named by Roth as the नैषण्ड्ककाण्ड ; While it is only the first three chapters of 
the Nirukta itself that are called नेषण्टुककाण्ड by Durga and Samaésrami. 

Now which of the views is correct? And is there any indication of this division in 
the निन्त itself. 

For an answer to this question we turn once more to chapter 7. There it is said 
अथातो शवतम्‌ | तद्यानिनामानि प्राधान्यस्तुतीनां हेवतानां तदैवतानिस्या चलते ‘now the Daivata (sec- 
tion); those words or names which denote the gods that are principally (independently) 
praised are said to form Daivata’. This reminds us of the passage at the end of the 
lst chapter of the Nirukta, where the same words occur without any change at all. The 
closing words of the passage run thus:— लं { 1. €. व्ैवत्म ) Tats व्यास्यास्वामः। नैघण्टुकानि 
aaa बेह 1 shall explain the Daivata below: the नैश्रष्ट्क नगम (74) here’ +. €. 
immediately. This is then the threefold division. The नैषच्ट्क section therefore is to 
follow. It ia a part of the Nirukta itself. Roth therefore is wrong when he calls 
the whole lists i.¢.the जिषण्टवः as Cree ket The नैषण्टुक and नैगम then, are sections of 
the Nirukta and they precede the 7th chapter of the Nirukta and follow the lst chapter. 
Which is now the dividing line ? Where does the नैषच्टक end and the नैगम begin? For 
an answer we have to turn to the 4th chapter. 

The 4th chapter of the Nirukta begins with the words * एकार्थमने क ह्च व्दमित्यत्तवुन्कत म | 
अथ यान्यनेकार्यान्ये कब्दानि तान्यतोऽनक्रमिष्यामो ऽनवगतस स्कार निगमान्‌ । तदैकपदिकमिस्याश्चक्षतिं 
we have thus far treated that (i. ¢. the section) where several words have the same meaning 
i.e. synonyms). Now we shall begin with (that where) one word has several meanings 
and with Vedic words (that is the meaning ‘tied the word निगम here ) whose formation 
( संस्कार ) is not known. This they call the ta. '. 

The following things are made clear in this passage: (1) that one section or book has 
ended and another one begins (which, we know, ends with the sixth chapter); (2) that it 
is called तेकपदिक, presumably because it speaks of single पद्‌ that have the same sense 
and other single षद्‌ whose Samskara is not known. 
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Now we have to turn to the end of the first chapter.. There, after mentioning the cir- 
cumstances which very probably must have led to the compilation of the lists of words, 
Yaska also puts forward a general scheme of division of the work into three great parts, 

1. ' एतावन्तः समानकमांणो धातव : | एतावन्त्यस्य सत्त्वस्य नामधेयानि. So many are the roots 
having the same meaning ; so many are the names of this object. It is easy to see that 
this means synonyms: several words whether roots or nouns, having identical sense 

2. एत्रकितामथानामिदमननिधानम So many senses are conveyed by this name (this 
approaches homonyms) ; one and the same woril having different senses 

When we compare this with the above, we easily see that this is the same twofold di- 
vision, 25 has been mentioned in the sentence of the fourth chapter quoted above. Yiska 
has not left us in doubt as to the names of these two sections ‘—they are नैघण्टुकं and नैगम 
respectively. The third, as we know, is #qq 

The second and the third chapter of the निहन्ता constitute therefore the नैवण्ट्ककाण्ड, 
tho following three the नैगमकाण्ड and the last six the दैवत. We know that there is also 
another name for the second book ; it is tagfea 1२. 65-2. We have seen how the name 
could have arisen. If we laid too jmuch stress on Tearsaaa so they call it R. 65-2, t 
we might say that it is a name in use before Yaska ; his name for the section is ' }aq. 
We can also see how that section could have received this name. Because it contained 
chiefly निगन or ‘Vedic words’ whose संस्कार is not known, therefore it was नैगमकाण्ड. 
See Max Miller A. 8. L. 155, 

It is possible to apply this division also ६३ the निषण्टवः. The first three chapters of these 
lists, containing words from अवारे इति द्यावायुयिवीं नानधेयानि constitute नैषण्टुक ; the fourth, 

from जहा to ऋबीसं, forms the नैगन or the चेकपरिक and the fifth the देवत. But as a rule 
it is applied only to the Prey. Roth is therefore wrong in calling the whole of the lists 
themselves the नैचषटुककाण्ड or # section of the work. 

Vi. ४. 40, 15 and 16; 8. 10 16013. श्वति्मंतिकर्मा काम्बोजेष्ववे भाव्यते | विकारमस्यार्येषु भाषन्ते 
कषवं इति it is only among the Kambojas thatthe root qqfa, meaning * to go’ is used ; 
its derivative qq, is used among the ‘ Aryans.’ Roth has a long note on this passage. It 
means:—" This passage is more thanariddle, The first distinction is made between the Kam- 
bojas and the Aryans 7. ६, the people of the North-west, who were formerly Arvans, but 
who now no longer have a common faith and learning (with the Aryans), and the gentine 
Aryans. The former are supposed to say शवतिर्गतिकर्मा, the latter on the contrary ज्वं इतिमाति- 
कऋमौ. So far as the Aryans are concerned, this is wrong according to all the other older 
grammars that we know and according to Yaska's own work, who in IIT, 18 and IV, 13 says 
शावतेगंतिकर्मेनः, although no one would regard him as a Kamboja (for that). Further the 
Easterners, who with the Northerners form only sub-sections of the Aryans themselves— 
compare the use of the term in Pin; Béhlingk II 8. V.—would also use the sate 
terminology as is current among the Kambojas; and therefore the first distinction 
(between Aryans and Kambojas) would be done away with. Under these circumstances, 
the only possible explanation appears to me to be that we have to banish from our texts the 
words—qafq to इहव इतिं " as an unskilful interpolation of a wiser grammarian, But still 
the passage is valuable as it shows that (the existence of) a Sanskrit grammar among the 
Kambojas was at any rate presumed.” 

The passage therefore, is an interpolation according to Roth. I think this conclusion 
is based upon a misconception: first because there is no mention of a terminology that was 
current in certain regions ete; and secondly because Roth has not understood the meaning 
Properly. For the passage certainly does not mean ‘the Kambojas say होवतिर्गतिकमौ.* The 
meaning of भाष्यते and भाषन्ते appears to have puzzled Roth. It means ‘is spoken’ 
१ €, is current in the language. The Passage only means that the root iteelf is current 
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among the Kambojas, whereas only the derivative is used in the Aryan Language. I don't 
quite see how 111,18 * इवाद्ययायी दावतेवांस्यात गतिकर्मन :' contradicts ‘ शवतिर्गतिकर्मा काम्बोजेष्वेव 
ष्यते, The former means that चा could be derived from the root इव, which means to 
go. Does this look like the root or base iteelf being current among the Aryans? It isonlya 
derivative from it that is current. The same can be said of IV, 13 at: शवतेगीतिकमणः- शुर 
is derived from qq‘ to go.’ Does this say that the base qq itself is current in the Aryan 
language? It is only the derivative qq that is current there. And there is no harm in 
deriving a derivative from a root that might not happen to be current in the same dialect. 

Yiska has clearly said in the sentences immediately proceeding this passage that roots 
cor bases only are used in certain ons, while derivatives from these bases only in others. 
As an example, the root qq only is current among the Kambojas, while its derivative 
only is current among the Aryans. प्रकृतय एव एकेषु नाष्यन्ते विकृतय एव एकेषु K. 40, 15. 

VIE. RB. 40, 19 and 20S. 11 161.2 and 3. godt इदतेधारयातिकर्मणो ऽक्ररो वदते मणिनिस्यभिभाषन्ते | 
Durga’s note on the passage at §. 552. 18f runs thus. ‘Do we anywhere find इदि in 
the sense of wrafa-he holds? Yes; both in Veda and in common parlance (what Yaska 
calls qrqrat or इति अनिनाषन्ते, भाभ्यते, ८. ¢. 1२. 33, 5 gata विचिकित्सार्थीयो नाधायारूमथमन्वभ्यायम्‌). 
In the Veda in Pra देवाः पुष्करे स्वाइवन्तं # 11, 33, 11. see BR. 84, 11. In common parlance or 
colloquially " अक्रूरौ ९०. Akrira wasa king, the ruler of the yerqnry. He holds the jewel 
named @fiaa on his head’, Durga evidently refers to the celebrated theft of the jewel, 
a dark episode in Krishna's life. 

Roth's remark on this passage is as follows. ‘If one would draw literary-historical 
eonclusions from this example, taken from the well-known legend of the YAdava race 
regarding the jewel स्यनन्तक, we must draw attention to the fact, that the example is here 
inserted (interpolated) in a form, which nowhere else occurs in Yiska. 

What Roth means by the last words of his remarks is not veryclear. Perhaps Roth 
finds it strange that Viska should take a colloquial passage to support this view, If so, 
1 think justice is scarcely done to Yaska, who now and again points out differences between 
the भाषा and the gz. The contrast नाषाय and अन्वध्यायं is a constant feature of the 
exposition of निषत्त or particles; £. g. R. 32, 10 इवैतिं aravar चान्वभ्यावंच etc. 

The whole passage R. 32, 24 to 33, 7 points to the fact that Yaska has drawn many 
examples from the living dialect, called भाषा ६. 9 - कथ हि व्याकरिप्यतीति, खलु कृत्वा, ws कतम 
It is true Yaska has not repeated the words जभिभाषन्त after these, as in our passage. 
But so much is clear that Yiska has not totally disregarded the 47qr in his exposition. 
And it is not at all strange that he should quote a passage from the yar, even if it looks 
like a half verse. It is againin the fitness of things thatin this particular connection 
Yaska should prefer the 4rqrto the अभ्याय or वैकः for qeageq is not a Vedic word 
ocouring in the frqez. It occurs incidentally just as an example in the course of the 
exposition of general principles of etymology, which Yaska lays down at the beginning 
of the second chapter. 

I think no valid reason has been brought forward by Roth to prove that the passage 
is an interpolation. geqrt4rqeq 15 a parallel expression to इति विज्ञायते which latter is used 
when the quotation is from a are (although इति च ब्राह्मणं is often used in such cases) 
or at any rate not from the भाषा or colloquium. 

Now what are the literary-historical conclusions that Roth fears to draw! Well, they 
are that YAska knew the Syamantaka story. This places the episode beyond Yaska; and 
sofaras we know there is no absurdity that could vitiate theconclusion. The passage 
may also suggest that Akrira’s time was not far anterior to ४85६9, if the present tense of 
faa is respected, But it might be a sort of adage and therefore the present tense 
need not carry us to any conclusion like that, 


(कक ~ ee । ~ = Tae १ वार 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
BY ए. RANGACHARI, M.A, L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 171.) 
The Plan of Campaign 

With such a strong array, Ramappaiya set out on his campaign. Proceeding along 
the Vaigai, the army fixed itscamp at the end of the first day at Chinna Ravuttan 
Pilayam. The next day it reached Vandiyir. From thence two days’ march brought it by 
way of Tirnppuvanam to Vana Vira Madura™ in Alagar country, the strong and fortified 
place where tho Mivilivignan had lived andruled. The van of the Madura army 
elephants, 700 camelry and 6,000 cavalry—no sooner reached the banks of its magnificent 
lake than the spies of Sadayakka carried the news to him. They described in glowing and 
eloquent language the formidable nature of the invading army; but the Sttupati got more 
furious than afraid, Had he not conquered and enslaved kings at Paramakudi?® Had they 
forgotten their experiences so early? Did he not conquer Sairappayya and Arunanitha? He 
would never cease fighting unless and until he captured and chastised this foolish Brahman, 
this brainless adventurer, this dabbler in war, He would sacrifice his throne, his very lifo, 
if he did not before long tie a cocoanut to the Brahman’s knot of hair and paraded him in 
shame before a jooring and pitying world. With this commendable resolution the Marava 
chief prepared to moetthe enemy. Nothing deterred him from his resolve to fight to the 
bitter end, The Pandaram of Rimaliigasvimy, indeed, said that, asa result of his con- 
sultations with the divinity, he anticipated defeat in case of war, andtherefore advised him to 
yield and pay tribute. But Sadayakka was more in a mood to give reproof than to take ad- 
vice, and the priest had to leave the royal presence in sullen anger. All the men of the 
Marava land were immediately called toarms. The fierce Vannimalai Kumira Viran, the 
tiger-like Magattilin (?) (ws g8earer), the Kurumba of Kondamkoitai, the chief of Sembi 
Nadu and Maigala Nadu, the Ravuttas,—all assembled under the general leaderships of 
Vishakantha Déva, Mottai Udayan, Karutta Udayin, and above all, Vaoniya, the son-in-law 
of Saa-yakka andthe bravest fighter of the day. Bold and daring, fierce and aggressive, 
these chieftains looked on their Brahman opponent with contempt and hatred. They 
vowed either to capture him or to die in the field. They asked if he had no 
god to perform puja to, and what right he had to take up the occupation of the 
soldier! Vanniyan vowed to take away his sacred thread and use it to tio up cows | 
Inspired by such feelings they marched in different directions to mest the enemy. 
Kumara Vira went to the defence of Ariyandipura-Kéiai, Motta Udayin, Karutta 
Udayan and Ravutta Kattan occupied Pogalir. Pottai Udayin and Vishakantha Tévan, 
went to Pudu-kil-Ko:tai(?), The next day, Vanniga saw the Madura army at Ariandipur 
Kéttai. An engagement immediately followed,—the first in the wair—alml ended in the 
victory of the Marava. The Madura camp was plundered, and 300 men lay dead, while the 
Maravas lost 60. Ramappaiya, however, renewed the attack on the place the next day 
His army was in 18 divisions, while the enemy's in five divisions, under the respective 





4 See p. 312 of Taylor's Rest, MSS., Vol, 1V. (Line 16), It ia later on called in the MS. Mandma- 
durat. 

4 It evidently refers to some local chiefs. In the reign of Kumiira Kyishnappa it was under a 
Tumbuchchi Niik, as-we have already seen. Perhaps the Sétupati had distinguished himself by subduing 
certain turbulent chiefs of the place | | 
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commands of Karutta Udayan, Vishakantha, Pottai Ujayin, 2188५ Téevan and KAatta Téva. 
The battle was indecisive, each losing 300 people. During the next two days, the valour of 
Mippillai Kondappaiya and Venkata Krishnaiya took the offensive, and though the poem, 
with its onesidedness, attributes greater loss to the Naik army, succeeded in breaking 
through the enemy. Then the struggle began in full fury. The Maravas were first put to 
‘mmense trouble. “Like deer caught in a net and water in the midst of mountains,’ 
they fumed and raged, toiled and moiled. The men of Ariyandgipir and Kadindakudi, 
however, came for their rescuc, and in the subsequent engagement, they were, we are 
informed, suecessful, and inflicted, besides the loss of 200 horses, 10 elephants and 4,000 
men, death on the chiefs of Virapikshi, the Tondam4n, Kamékshi Naik and three others, 
The next day, however, Rimappaiya besieged Ariyandipur Kéttai and took it. 

Pursuing his success, he came to Kadaindakui, crossed the Vaigai and at ‘‘Attiyutti- 
kéttai ’’ (Ramnad Taluk) came up with Sadayakka himself. A furious engagement followed, 
in which Sadayakka was seriously wounded, and compelled in spite of Vannigan's bravery, 
to retreat with all his forces, treasure, palanquin and state paraphernalia to the Pamban 
channel. R&mappaiya promptly took ^" Attiyutti-kottai” and pursued his adversary. The 
Sétupati therefore crossed the channel to Rimésvaram, and trusted himself, as the poem 
says, to Ramanitha Svami's grace! 

A Diversion to the North. 

At this stage, while Rimappaiya was enjoying a well-earned rest from his recent 
campaign, he received the terrible tidings from his master that 30,000 men of the ‘Mugila’ 
(Mughal १) and the Padshah * of Golconda’ had crossed the pass into the Raya’s dominions, 
laid waste the country around Vélur and Vijayapuram, and were about to invade the 
Naik kingdom. With characteristic promptness, RAmappaiya resolved to go to the north, 
Leaving the seat of his recent war with the promise of returning in eight days and 
with the strict orders to the Polvgara to keep a vigilant watch over the ports and forte, he 
proceeded to Madura, had an interview withTirumal Naik, and at the head of 1,000 horse, 
hurried to the north, The poem gives his route of march,—SOlavandin, Vadamadurai, 
Dindigul, Tikkamalai Mayapp4rai, Rattaimalai, Trichinopoly, Sriraigam, Samayivaram, 
Kanonaniir, Citattir, Valikondapura, and Velir. The gallant general had an interview: 
we are told, with the Raya’, received the pin supiri of supreme command from him, 
and hurried towards Bangalore. There he joined Tkkéri Venkata Krishnaiya and assisted 
him in driving the Muhammadans across the river and defeatmg them with great slaughter. 
With 1,000 cavalry, 50 camels, and 60 elephants as the spoils of war, he returned to the 
Raya, after, we are told, going as far as Bijapir and Anagundi. At Velur he was received 
with magnificent cordiality and pressed by the Kaya to stay, but he naturally refused, and 
promising to go there at least once @ year, set out on his return journey, and by the same 
route, reached Sélavandan and Pijlaippilayam.2® The gratitude of Tirumal Naik had 
arranged for a grand welcome through the hero's brother Vaidyanitha ; but waiving 


that pleasure and honour to the time when he would return as the victor from Raimésvaram, 
"य १ - et EEE ee न्वा मषः 











19 The name of thia chiof ix not quite clear inthe MS. He is always given the tithe Madurat-pali- 
kanda, i. ¢., who saw the way to Madura. 

I This mast be Vénkatapati IT, who ruled till 1642. (See Arch. annual, 191 | _ धि 
Ikkeri and the neighbouring powers were of course involved in war with Bijapur ,but it is difficult to 
say how far the story of Ramappaiya’s cooperation with them is true, Itis curious that the poem 
ignores अका, It is also very mmaccurate in its topography, for it places Vijayapura ond Ansgondi 
on the way from Vélir to Ottatedr! : 

19 T have not heen able to identify this place, 
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Ramappaiya went direct to “mattam Sirukudi." Here he bestowed a lasting benefit on 
the people by subduing the fieree Kallas who had given them incessant trouble. From 
there he went by way Tiruppuvyana!® and Vana-vira Madurai to Pugalir, where Kumara 
Alaha and others resisted him. The Brahman general threatened to take very Severe 
measures if they did not yield, and when they were obstinate, he attacked the place with 
wonted energy, took it, and with singular cruelty put the leaders to death. Pugalir 
taken, Kimappaiya was able to promptly march, through Attangarai®® and = Védaini’ (?), 
to the Pamban channel. 





The building of the Pamban Causeway. 

Ramappalyas return to the Pamban was the sign of extraordinary activity in that 
quarter, Undaunted by any obstacle and undeterred, oven by nature, he embraced the “mad” 
idea of rebuilding, like his divine namesake, the Sétu, and marching his gigantic army across 
it to attack. Everywhere the revelation of the general's design excited laughter. Men spoke 
that uniform victory had affected his brain, and that his folly was sure to bring him ruin 
Bat Ramappalya scorned all scorn, Opposition only strengthened his activity, and when many 
refused, he shewed that he was true to any work by carrying the stone for the dam himself. 
Everybody was then surprised and ashamed, and the Naik and the Marava, the Telugu and 
the Tamil, the Canarese and the Malayali, combined together to build the dam. Each 
contributed, like the old monkeys, his share, and with the growth of the caureway their 
enthusiasm grew, Fublie women, says the poem in a true vein of humour, laughed at the 
soldiers, and asked, while they were lifting the stones, where their swords were, their robes, 
their ornaments. In great shame, tke latter complained to the general, and he ordered the 
7,000 dancing girls of the kingJom to join! Each was compelled to take seven stones 
singing allthe while! The mild and indolent Chettis, seeing their condition, clapped their 
hands in contempt, and asked where had gone their proud gait, their sounding ank'ete were ! 
Were they not like Gopura asses lifting mud? In great anger, the fair victims of the 
taunt appealed to the Dalavdi, and he issued the mandate that every one of the 8,000 
Chettis of the land should joinin the business and place 10 stones at least for the grow ing 
causeway! While the Chettis were paying the penalty of pride, an Andi forgot the lesson and 
remarked how well they deserved this punishment—they that told the beggars to come 
ever afterwards, that would not pay a pie even if addressed as “ father” and took the shoe 
when addressed as uncle | The only result was that the Andis and Parade+is had to contribute 
their share to the grand undertaking ! The progress of the dam in consequence was start- 
lingly rapid, and Ramappaiya was able to carry his men across and lay siege to the island. 

Ramappaiya’s alliance with the Portuguese 

The Sttupati was now in serious danger and was indefatigable in his endeavours to save 
the island at all costs. Ramappaiya at this stage is said to have had some negotiations with 
the Paraigis of Singala, Colombo, Manaar and Cochin, whom the Sétupati had alienated by his 
collection of extravagant tribute. Rimappaiya offered them not only the freedom from tribute 
but the island itself in case they helped him, and they consented. It is not a difficult thing to 
say who these Parangis were. They should have been, of ectrse, either the Dutch or the Por- 
tuguese?? who were, a8 we have already seen, busy attacking each otherin this part of the 

4 A vory important religious centre, 16 miles off Sivagangs. 80ee Antiquities I, p. 295 


“This village is inthe Ramnad Taluk. Sirukuci is algo here. 1 hove not keen able to identify 
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2 Seo vers, Vol. II, 
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w orld ; and a little thought shews that Ramappaiya must have obtained the cooperation uf 
the Portuguese. At the time when Tirumal Naik ascended the throne the Dutch had been 
gaining ground everywhere. Almost every year they blockaded Goa and subjected it to 
immense loss of trade. The English, then allies of the Dutch, acted with them and, with 
their superior ships and men, secured easy victories. Every where the Portuguese lost. 
Malaces, once the most flourishing centre of eastern trade, was reduced to a second-rate 
dependency, yielding barely a revenue 3,000 cruzados, In Ceylon, indeed, the Portuguese 
had their own way; forin 1628 they erected forts at Trincomali and Batticalao and 
provoked a successful war with Kandy. But the very next year the Portuguese general was 
decoyed into mountains and, deserted by the Singhalese section of his troops, was defeated 
and slain by Rija Singha, In 1633 their position, it is true, was somewhat bettered ; for, 
a convention with the English East India Company introduced an era of comparative 
immunity from a formidable enemy; and at the same time, a number of victories in 
Ceylon made Raja Singha agree to a treaty in April 1633, by which he was to share his 
dominions with two other sons of queen Catherina, to refrain from wars in future without 
due notice and reasons, to give Betticalao to Portugul, to pay one elephant as tribute every 
year, and to permit > prelate of the order of St. Francis to reside in Kandy and minister 
to the religious wants of the Christians of that locality.“ But much of this success was 
undone by the weakness, the disunion and the cruelty of the Portuguese themselves. They 
thoroughly ‘‘alienated the native populations as much by the barbarities perpetrated not 
only on their defeated enemies but on harmless and defenceless women and children, as 
by the persistency with which they endeavoured to force the Catholic religion on all who 
became subject to their rule’, At the same time, owing to their defective management 
of commercial affairs, the revenues in the different ports dwindled down to practically 
nothing. More than these, the Jesuits and priests, whom they encouraged at their own 
expense, became enemies more deadly than the Dutch themselves. They assumed 
a tone of arrogance in their conduct and made bold to defy the viceroy himself. They 
retained bands of men at their own expense in total disobedience to the government. They 
interfered in politics and in trade, and made themselves absolute masters of the pearl fish- 
ries of Travancore and the Indian coast. They actually waged war against His Majesty's 
captains on the seas. They obtained, by underhand means, a general charge over the 
several fortresses of the north and refused to render any account of the expenditure, They 
purchased lands and received legacies without permission. Above all they held secret 
sommunications with the Dutch and even with the Muhammadans. Deriving every support 
from the government, they thus proved ungrateful intriguers against its authority. The 
government did indeed prohibit them in 1635 from purchasing land and receiving legacies 
without sanction, and from interference with pear! fisheries, on pain of the loss of the care 
of the Christians. But the large allowances they had been drawing and the large private 
property they had accumulated, made them indifferent to these threats. Financially the 
dependents of the State, they were actually richer than the State, which, on account of its 
verty, could not even pay the soldiers and therefore drove them to be monks. 
The life of the monk in fact became the coveted life of the day. Hundreds of 
people who came every year from -Portugal on the King’s service, gave up their 
original object and embraced the easy and alluring occupation of monk. it is no 
wonder that the ecclesiastical men in Goo were St 0 नल that the ecclesiastical men in Goa were far out of proportion to officials 
` द्ध For a detailed account of the religious activity of the Portuguese in Ceylon see ‘Tennent’s 
Ghristianity in Ceylon, 22-29. 
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and laymen, that they outnumbered the soldiers and civilians put together. An empire 
assailed by such gross evils could not but undergo irrevocable dismemberment and de- 
cadence, and within the next 20 years it was destined to collapse, In 1635 the 2% Por- 
tuguese, however, adopted an enterprising policy against the Dutch, They entered into. 
an arrangement with Vétka‘apati Il, by which he was, in return for 30,000 अणी, 
12 horses, and 6 elephants, to attack the Dutch at Pulicat by land, while they were to do 
so by the sea, On the success of this affair depended the future of Portuguese trade on the 
Co-omandel coast. Véikatapati, however, was unable to earry out his part of the engage- 
ment on account of, as he himself said, a disturbance in his own dominions. The Portu- 
guese fleot (of 12 ships), which had come to the Dutch port, had therefore to go back 
towards Ceylon, On the way they entered into a quarrel with Tiruomal Naik, at 
Tuticorm. The cause of the quarrel was Jesuit perfidy. More worldly than the most 
worldly of layman, these Jesuits had made themselves the practical lords of Tuticorin and 
its trade, and with the support of an army formed by themselves, they defied their 
Portuguese benefactors, intrigued with Tirumal Niik and instigated him to seize 
a Portuguese agent who had been gent to purchase saltpetre in exchange for 
elephants.*> It was with a view to overawing the Jesuits and chastisinge the Naik 
that the Portuguese came to Tuticorin. Their endeavour seems to have been suc- 
cessful. The details are not known, but it seems that the Portuguese demonstration 
taught the Jesuits and the Naik the value of gratitude on the one hand and of a milder 
policy on the other. It was just. afew months after this that the setupati war broke 
out, and he found himself a prisoner in the island of Rimésvaram. It is not improbable, 
nay it seems certain, that the Sétupati asked for and obtained the assistance of the Dutch in 
this crisis, (though the poem does not mention this) and that Ramappaiya, as a countermove, 
conciliated the Portuguese. The Portuguese had too many reasons to come to such a 
bargain. During the last two years the Dutch had proved singularly troublesome, They 
had allied themselves with the emperor Veika‘apati by the tempting payment of 20,000 
pardos for the uninterrupted possession of Pulicat. They had attacked Mylapore and 
reduced its wealth and population. They had seized the whole trade from Japan to the 
Straits. Above all, they intrigued with the Grand Moghul, Shah Jahan, and let loose his 
anger on them. They had moreover endeavoured to undermine2?4 the Portuguese influence 
in tae courts of Tanjore and Ginji. All these circumstances indueed the Portuguese to 
readily join the Madura general in the siege of Raméivyaram. It is not surprising that 





| [33 Sowell telecs (0 thle egreaamnl, but be aiadbutes BRS 18GB is lc Sewell refers to this agreement, but he attributes it to 1633. He also refers toa second agree 
ment of a similar date and it is not improbable that it was in 1635. 

“1 Mr, Rea in his ““ Monumental Remains of the Dutch East Indin Company" refers to this, though 
he gives the wrong date of 1653. “In 1653,” ho says, “the Setupati of Ramnad rebelled and entrenched 
himself in the island of Pamban. He was assisted by a number of Europeans who came in five Veasela 
from Ceylon and Cochin. ‘Their motive was said to be to gain a footing in the country. They might have 
been either Portuguese or Dutch, They were most probably the latter, for a that time their activity was 
on the increase." Rae's surmise ia correct: for the Portuguese were on the side of Tirumal Naik. 

= Dunvers I, 250. Between 1636 and 1638 the king of kandy also waa onthe side of the Duteh, 
to become afterwards the dupe and victim of their treachery. For detaila based on Balda@usg gee 
Tennent’s Christianity in Ceylon, [न 38-0. As regards the tmde in elephants in the Portuguese and 
Dutch periods see the same writer's Natural History of Ceyion, p. 163-4. 

™ Danvers II, 268. The Nail, however, was unwise in joining the losing side, For the Dutch took 
place after place after this. In 1630 they took Trincomali, (see Ceylon BR. A. 8. 1887) In 1668 thay 
took Manar, arrived at Tuticorin, and the Portuguese, after 4 slight resistance, evacuated the town, burnt 
their vessels and took to flight and the Dutch occupied it. (Danvers II, 320); in 1660 Negapatam fell, 
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“on the 13th August, 1639, an ambassador arrived at Goa from the haik of Madura, who 
gave the Viceroy an assurance, on the part of his master, that in consideration of the 
assistance that had been sent to him when he wished to take Marava, he undertook to 
give the King of Portugal a fortress in Pampa, ealled Uthead, or wherever he might desire 
one, with a Portuguese Captain, fifty Portuguese soldiers, 100 lascars, and 3,000 pardaos 
for the maintenance of the same; he 8150 undertook to build at his own cost 4 church at 
Ramnad, and seven churches between Pamban and Tondi, The Naik also gave permission 
to all those who might desire it to become Christians, and promised to furnish gratuitously 
to the King of Portugal all the assistance he might require, both im men and supplies for 
servico in Ceylon. He further undertook not to be friendly to the Dutch, nor to admit 
them into his territories, whilst his vessels would also not be permitted to visit Dutch ports.’ 
The Siege of Ramésvaram. 
‘fo resume the narrative of the war. When the forces of Madura encompassed the 
island, the Vanniyan redoubled his energies, to invest their boats and to remove their 
bowels. Taking the idols of Rama and Lakshmana in his ship, he gave battle to the besieger. 
During the first two days it was indecisive. On the third 500 ships (1), itis said, were engaged 
in the battle, and Ramappaiya and his generals were 80 terrible that the Sétupati’s army 
lost 6000 men and fled in confusion. The island was about to be taken when the valour 
and common sense of Vanniyan turned the disaster into victory. The ensuing day, the 
Madura Dalavii issued orders that if his lieutenants failed again they would be executed, 
At the same time he resorted, as the poem evidently seems to imply, to magical 
incantations’? and caused this great rival to suffer from small-pox. Vanniya and his 
uncle were undaunted. They proceeded to Rimanithasvimi's shrine and prayed to 
obtain his grace. They implored the favour of Durga, Kali, Miri and other deities by 
the magnificence of their offerings and the sincerity of their prayer. They summoned the 
lea orthodox and with their aid performed sacrifices. The result of all these special 
enterprises was seen in the formation of * royal boils’ throughout Rimappaiya’s body, 
and gave him unbearable pain, Nothing daunted, however, hefoughton. The waters 
around the island were dyed red, and the Maravas were panic-striken. Vanniya himself left 
his sick bed and resorted to the battlefield, the last he was to engage in. Tied on to 
an elephant, he came in the midst the of usual paraphernalia. The five-coloured 
umbrella was held up before him. The chamaras were waved, the 18 kinds of 
music sounded, the archers formed the front ranks, and silver ringed match- 
locks were carried, Auspicious omens attended him The Garuda circled over him, 
while Ramappaiya had bad omens and forebodings. He dreamt that his master was 
killed by Vanniya, crows cawed over him and his left shoulders throbbed. The battle which 
followed was furious on both sides, and ended in the victory of the Marava, Admired and 
loved, the hero returned home and, as it turned out, to his death bed. Feeling the call 
of death, he advised his uncle to write to Ramappaiya offering obedience and loyalty and an 
indemnity of ome crore of rupees, and to surrender after getting an oath of fidelity in the 
name of his elder brother. With this wholesome advice the hero died. The poem 
bes, in eloquent and pathetic language, the widespread lamentations of the relations 


descr 





@ An interesting contribution by Burgess on the ritual of Rémtéveram can be studied in connection 
with thia subject, ante, XIJ. pp. 415-26. See ante, Vol. XXVIII for examples of the application of 
magic to kill an enemy. 
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of the people, and the safi of his wife. The very next day, the Sétupati’s letter of 
surrender reached Rimappaiya and two sthénapalis from the latter waited on the 
illustrious chief. With gold and silver flowers, with ornaments and other presents, he 
came to the great Dalavai’s presence. But no sooner did he make obcisance than the 
Brahman, with singular lack of chivalry, asked the fallen chief to shew him the cocoanut 
which he had vowed to tie to his hair. In proud and dignified sullenness, the Sétupati 
replied that, if his nephew were alive, he would hardly have occasion to stand there 
and hear this supercilious language. The Dalavii thereupon ordered him to be put in 
fetters, and when, immediately after, the army returned to Madura and Sadayakka was 
brought in chains before Tirumal Naik and was asked by the latter why he had dared 
to disobey, the prisoner gave him the same reply that, but for his nephew's death, he 
would never have yielded. The only result of this was that the Sétupati was subjected 
to the miserable life of a prisoner. There, the poem concludes, he made an earnest 
prayer to his Rama to free him from his misery, and to the surprise of all, the chains 
which bound him broke of themselves, and made his person free. The news of the 
miracle was immediately carried to Tirumal Naik, he felt convinced that the Sétupati had 
the full grace of Rimandthasvimy and set him free. Sadayakka2?* then made obeisance 
to the Karta, and was taken to Ramnid and crowned in great promp. 

Such is the story given in the Ramappaiyan Ammdnai. Nelson?” gives a slightly 
different version. He says that Rimappaiya actually died in the midst of the war on 
account of the enemy's resort to the black art, that he was then succeeded by Siva 
Rimaiya, his son-in-law, and that the latter, not less brave than his predecessor, 
succeeded in taking the island and capturing the rebel and one of his nephews, Danaka- 
déva. The prisoners were taken to Madura and there kept in prison. Tambi Sétupati 
was now placed at the head of the Maravas, He thus gained his ambition, but he was 
not wise enough to strengthen himself by an equitable rule. His want of statesman- 
ship and his injustice raised popular discontent and diminished the revenues: and this 
state of things was availed of by Raghunitha Teva and his brother Nirdyaya to set up 
their claims and raise the standard of rebellion. Popular sympathy enabled them to gain 
the victory and make themselves the masters of Ramnad. Tambi once again resorted to 
Tirumal and prayed to him torestore him. But a large number of Bhairagis and pilgrims 
waited on Tirumal and impreased on him that-peace and security would come back to the 
country only if the DalavAi Setupati was set free and restored, Thus it was that the rightfull 
heir came to the throne. Fora space of five or six years he ruled in peace ; the country 
recovered from the effects of the war, and the people were contented, The History of the Car - 
nalaca Governors gives a simpler account. It says, that when Sadayakka was in prison, the 
roads to Ramésvaram beeame unsafe. “The Bhairagis and Lada Sanydsins in consequence 
who hadcome from the north in pilgrimage to Riméévaram, waited for many a day outside 
the palace for an interview with the king, laid their own complaints, and earnestly begged 
for the liberation of Sadayakka, The king sympathised with them and setting the 





3 According to one version Sadayakka died at Riméivarem but not before encompassing the death 
of his younger brother by rangie. J. L. प्र, believes in this, and thinks that Tirumal Naik could not 
have conquered the Maravas, “that the United States of the Maravas had already begun to attain # 
vigour and power of resistance quite superior toany force,” that the Madura monarch could put in the 
field, Thisis of course absurd. Calc. Rev. 1878, p. 451. 

See Appendix 1; also 0. H. 2155. II, 180-1. 
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Sétupati free, asked him to behave more wisely in the future, and dismissed him to his 
kingdom with presents of robes and ornaments.” 
SECTION V. 


War with Sri Ranga Raya 

From these events it is plain how deficient Tirumal Naik was in all those talents 
of statesmanship which conduce to the strength and security of a kingdom. Lacking 
in foresight and in firmness, he signalised his reign by a series of blunders, which, far from 
fulfilling his ambitions, went to curb his power and subject his kingdom to the evils of war 
and his subjects, to misery. We have already seen how, immediately after his accession, 
he entertained the idea of declaring himself formally independent, and made warlike 
preparations, but how other circumstances intervened and, besides checking his ambition, 
dictated a more peaceful attitude, Epigraphical evidence conclusively prove that he ac- 
knowledged his sovereign as late as 1684 (Bhava). An inscription of 1629 at Tadikkombu 
shews that?®? Rima Déva was ackowledged. In 1634 again, we are informed, the 
nominal emperor Vira Véikatapati Déva (Venkata IJ,), granted, at the humble and loyal 
request of Tirumal Naik, the village of Kaniyirt or Muttuksishoipuram in the Viravanallir 
Migina of Mullai Nadu in Tiruvadi Rajya to certain Brahmans. But no sooner did the 
Sétupati war end than Tirumal gave up this loyal attitude and renewed his alliance 
with the governors of Tanjore and Ginji and entered into war with the nominal Emreror. 
Andit was well that he secured the cooperation of those chiefs. For about 1642, there 
came®? to the throne at Chandragiri a prince, Sriraiga Raya UI by name, whose talents 
and character mado him an exceptionally powerful monarch. He had, unlike his immediate 
predecessors, a superior spirit and understanding which could hardly, like their meek 
and placid disposition, submit without a murmur to the insolence of his vassals, Im- 
mediately after his accession he seems to have entertained the idea of reviving the 
greatness of his ancestors and releasing the central government from the turbulence 
of local and provincial authorities, Such a prince, with such a policy of centralisation and 
efficiency, could hardly ignore the formidable treason of Tirumal and his confederates. 
With a large and formidable force, therefore, he promptly marched southward to 
chastise the guilt of his feudatories. This stern resolution and prompt action on the 
part of the emperor seems to have struck terror into the hearts** of the governors, and 
oled their ardour for united action. 

The Emperor's Victory. 

Both from principle and habit they had long been jealous of one anothor,and the 

of common danger or common interests could not overcome their traditional 





present aonse 





ॐ Antiquities, 1, 239. 

अ Noar Shermfdévi, 3, of Tambraparni. Seo Ep. Ind. ILI, 236-58 for detail, also Mad. Ep. Rep. 1891, 
June, क, 6 On the other hand, an inseription of 1642-3 (305 of 1914) recording the grant of a village to 
the Chokkanitha temple doca not mention any suxerain. 

ड Tho date of bia accession, according to Mr. Krishna Sastri was in September or Octobor of 1642, 
seo Arch, annual, 1911-2. 

ॐ Orme quotes Thevenot (Fragments क, 231) to show that Vellore was the capital, while Chandragiri 
had occupied that place at the end of the 17th century. See J, H. Garstin’s 5. Arcot Manual, p. 4. In 
his Forg. Emp., p- 233, Sewell points out from Portuguese records of St. Thomo that about 1635 the 
king wasnt Vellore and that the king was then न devoid of energy, and that ene Timma Riya had 
revolted against him,"’ It is very likely that this Timma Raya was Tirumal Naik, 
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rivalry. When Sri Raiga Raya approached Ginji, therefore, he found his adversaries not 
only unprepared, but disunited. The Naik of Tanjore, evidently the piovs Vijaya 
R&éghava, availed himself, with plausible sincerity, of the first chance to add a second 
treason to the first. At the mere sight of the imperial forces, he deserted his allies, 
offered his submission to छित Raiga Raya, informed him of the nature and extent of the 
confederate league, and, faithful to his new allegiance, took part in tho operations of the 
imperial army. Sri Raiga was now in a position to march on Ginji. It is impossible to 
explain the lethargic despair into which Tirumal Naik fel! at this crisis 

More than fifteen years back,’* he had commenced, in the anticipation of this very 
war, to husband the resources of his realm, and what was more, would probably have 
succeeded, if the war had then broken out; and yet, fifteen years later, when the invasion 
did actually take place,—an invasion that, being the sole outcome of his deliberate treason, 
must have been long expected by him—ho showed himself, even with the assistance of 
the Governor of Ginji, singularly impotent. What were the reasons of this strange inconsist- 
enoy १ Possibly, the military strength of Madura had been weakened by the Ramnad rebellion. 
Possibly, Tirumal had not yet recovered from the effects of his protracted wars with Mysore 
and Travancore. His very eagerness to ignore his differences with the chiefs of Ginji and 
Tanjore and to enlist their co-operation had been in all probability due to this exhaustion 
of his resources, It is atthe same time probable that he mistook the military capacity of 
his suzerain, and deluded himself into the notion that the emperor was too weak to resist 
or too timid to chastise his disaffection. Whatever it was, the fickleness of the Tanjore 
Naik and the unexpected activity of Sri Raiga Raya evidently upset his calculations, 
disappointed his expectations, and paralised his energies. From that time he ppears to 
have sunk into a depression of spirits which dulled the fiery elements of his nature and 
incapacitated him for exertion. 

Tirumal’s invitation to the Goleonda Sultan, 

At this orisis, he took a step, the enormity and folly of which will always single him out 
as one of the most shortsighted rulers in Indian History. This was no less than an invi- 
tation to the Sultan of Goleonda the greedy Abdulla, Kuth Shah, the fifth of the Kutb Shahi 
dynasty and the deadly enemy of the Empire, to invade the Northern dominions of hig 
master. It was adiplomatic move, no doubt, but the act of a political vandal who knew 
neither honour nor patriotism, and worshipped expediency and selfishness alone. For 
the sake of a title, Tirumal Niik thus betrayed his religion and his country, besides sacri- 
ficing his conscience and his reputation. More than 300 years had passed since Malik Kafur 
had marched his army into South India. Tho obstinate defence of Vijayanagar on the 
one hand and the disunion among the Dakhan Sultans on the other hand prevented the 
complete Muhammadan conquest of this region. Even after the disaster of Talikéta and the 
removal of the seat of government to Pennakonda, the Musalmin attempt at conquest 
and domination had, as we have already seen, almost though not entirely, failed. And, by 
a strange irony of fate, it was reserved for the most orthodox king of the age to play the 
traitor and invite the dreaded enemy into the land. Mr. Nelson, an ardent admirer of 
Tirumal Naik, mistakes his treachery for diplomaey, and considers his call for Musalman 
interference to be a laudable break from the past isolation of Madura. But the conduct of 








“4 Tirumal Niik’s rebellion against ‘ Vijayanagar’ is generally attributed to 1633. Seo, for example 
S, Arcot., Gazr, p. 36, But it took place after 1643. | 
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Tirumal Naik is too plainly shortsighted to be capable uf defence, His was an action 
which no true statesman in his position would have taken, no true Hindu would have 
supported, and certainly no man with any knowledge of Moslem rule would have thought of. 

As for the Sultan, he was too glad to embrace such a golden opportunity, an opportu- 
nity for which he and his ancestors had long waited in vain. He had learnt from 
experience that, so long as the Cis-Krishna lands were united under a single nominal sway, 
he could not, in spite of victories in the field of battle, plant his power permanently there. 
He had also known that the moment the viceroys of South India disavowed their allegiance 
to their common overlord, the conquest of that region was a question of time. The 
treason of Tirumal N&ik and the infidelity of his brother chiefs precipitated this very 
circumstance, and the Sultan only too eagerly seized the N&ik’s proposal for an alliance 
and invasion. It is true, as Wilks says, that the Sultan of Golconca would have been wiser 
if he had joined the Sultan of Bijapur, and opposed the Mughal who had taken Daulatabad 
in 1634 and Ahmadnagar in 1637, who had just established a regular imperial government 
in the Dakhoan, and who openly desired to subdue and annex the two southern powers. But 
the Sultans were too shortsighted to understand their own interest. Thoy “had arrived 
at that stage of civilization in which gorgeous and awkward aplendour covered the most 
gross political darkness. Instead of directing their united force against his paramount 
and obvious danger, they were engaged in idle pomp and pageantry and in an arrogant and 
shortsighted project for the partition of the dominions of the South. It was agreed that 
each should extend his conquest over the countries of the Zemindars of the Carnatic as 
they affected to call them, who were nearer to their respective territories."25 The aggression 
of Mysore in the upper Carnatic led many chiefs of that region—for instance those of 
Tarikera, Anicul, ete.—to callin the help of Bijapur, while the chiefs of Madura, Tanjore 
anil Ginji in the lower Carnatic brought about, asa we have already seen, the Golconda™ 
invasion by their disaffection. 

The Golconda Invasion 1644? 

The army which Abdulla sent in response to Tirumal Naik’s offer of alliance had a 
rapid and sure progress. The frontiers of the tottering Empire had been evidently left 
without defence, owing to the Emperor's engagement against his refractory vassals in the 
South. The (०1००0118 army in consequence found the country a ready prey to their 
occupation and vandalism. In their fury, they ravaged the country, burnt villages, destroyed 
temples, tortured people, demolished edifices of rare architectural skill. Sri Raiga Rava 
was alarmed. He promply abandoned his campaign in the south, and proceeded to the 
north to meet the new danger. We have no materials to enlighten us on the details 
of the campaign which followed. It seems that the valour of Sri Raiga Raya gained 
more than one victory, but it was hardly a match for the superior skill of his adversaries, 
and before long he had to resign his northern districts for ever. The prudence of =ri Raiga 
Riya then sacrificed his pride, and called in his troublesome vassals to suspend their animosi- 
ties and combine in the defence of their homes and their gods. With truth and logic he point- 








ॐ Wilks, 1, p. 41. 
ॐ ‘Wilks is ignorant of this fact. He does not see that the actions of the lower Camatic chiefs wore 


independent of those of Mysore, and that they applied to the different Sultans. Owing to this igno- 
rance, he thinks that the account of Goloonda’s dealing with Ginj! must be a mistake of the copyist. 
Wilks does not know that it was Goleondah that first intervened in the lower Carnatic, though, owing 
to certain circumstances, whieh I shall presently point out, that had to retire and Bijapur took ber place 
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ed out that the Muhammadan was as much an enemy to them as to himself. His appeal to 
reason failed, and he used, we may be certain, the language of threat and indignation, and 
vowed to chastise a guilt unparlonable under any circumstances. But his threats, and his 
entreaties were equally ineffectual. For months his endeavours brought forth little more 
than empty exchanges of sweet words. Shows and pomps, amusements and enter- 
tainments, followed in rapid but futile succession ; but while the emperor's glory was 
exalted by pomp and pageantry, by falsehood and flattery, the profusion of praises on the 
part of the Naiks was hardly accompanied by sincerity of feeling or rectitude of conduct. 
With the gorgeous display of loyalty and liberal assurance of support they combined a 
duplicity which did not hesitate to hold friendly communications with the invaders. The 
King of Mysore, the gallant and chivalrous Kanthirava Narasa 181, who came to the throne 
in 1639, was the only ruler who had a true and statesmanlike grasp of the situation, and 
who was true to hia suzerain. But he,as we have already seen, had his own difficulties 
While Golconda had been engaged in attacking the Empire in the plains, Bijapur had 
been warring’? with him in the Upper carnatic, Indeed by 1637 the Bijapur General 
Rendulla Khan had overcome “ the whole open country of Bankapur, Hurryhur, Baswapatam 
and Tarrikera, up to the woods of Bednore,” and in 1638 laid siege to Sriraigapattanam§ 
itself. Rendulla Khan succeeded in effecting a formidable breach and making a general 
assault; and it required the utmost energy and sleepless valour of Kanthirava to save the 
capital and compel the enemy to retreat. Under these circumstances, he could not 
promptly come to the assistance of his suzerain, and the army which he despatched in 
consequence was to late too assist or too weak to avenge. The Muhammadans had taken 
advantage of Sri Raiiga’s tardiness or rather weakness to garrison the conquered region, 
so that they now had new resources at their disposal. Ina few months the prospect of 
Sri Raiga became so gloomy that he gave up the idea of defence and took refuge among 
the Kallas of N. Tanjore, where, in the fidelity of his mde hosts. he forgot for a few 
months the precariousness of his situation. Misfortune, however, pursued him thither 
also, The loss of power and lands brought the loss of friends and attendants. Power- 
lessness provoked disaffection, and adversity ingratitude. Many a soldier, courtier and 
nobleman, deserted his sovereign at a time when his fortunes were in the lowest ebb, when 
the toils of hardship and the sorrows of want made life a burden to him. Friendless and 
homeless, the unfortunate monarch, a pathetic spectacle of fallen greatness, then fled for 
protection to the only chieftain who had proved himself to be a loyal servant and true 
statesman,—the ruler of Mysore. | 





(To be continued.) 





र Wilks, I. p. 32 and 41. Kaenthirava was a very strong and chivalrous ruler, Wille: narrates an 
instance of his chivalrous spirit. Onee he went to the Trichi Court and defeated in combat « champion 
of that Court, who had defeated all his challengers from every part of India. Wilke I, p. 30, For his 
administration of Mysore, Ibid, p. 32-33, It is curious that Wilke. Aces not sefec'ts dhs व 
the emperor and his vassals and to the part that Mysore played therein: ‘The wincleneas paperless 
of Kanthfrava’s reign is described in Chap, XI: see also Ante, XX, p, 308-9: Madr, Arch. Rep. 1910-11 
p. 3; Buchanan II, 381. 

ॐ The dominions of Jaga Deva at this time were all brought under ‘the Mysore Rajas and the 
Muhammadans now attempted to take theee regions, See Buchanan II, 484 ; Rice’s Mys, Gasr. प 
and Modr, Ep, Rep. 1911, p. 62. | 











THIRTEEN NEWLY DISCOVERED DRAMAS ATTRIBUTED TO BHASA. 
BY BHATTANATHA SVAMIN ; KUMBAKONAM. 


Me व. Ganapati Sastri of Trivandrum has edited a number of Sanskrit dramas and 
attributed them to the ancient dramatist Bhiga, who is earlier than Kalidasa. The dis 
covery has resulted in drawing the attention of many Sanskritists, one of whom is Prof 
Jacobi. Mrichchhabalika, supposed to be one of the'best, if not the best, of Sanskrit dramas, 
is now reduced to an adaptation of one of these dramas. How disappointing it is to be told 
that a poet praised for his unparalleled originality did nothing more than take an ancient 
d/ama and make several additions without much embellishing the original १ Does this not 
show a hopeless lack of originality of the reviser? One should not forget, however, that 
this observation cannot be well established unless Bhasa’s authorship of these dramas is 
proved beyond doubt. 

When we come to that question, what strikes us first is that none of these dramas 
supplies us with the name of the author. The editor, however, convinces himself that the 
author of allis no other than Bhisa, He comes to this conclusion on the following grounds 

(1) Several instances show that all these dramas come from the pen of one and the 
same author. So if we succeed in discovering the author of one of them, we have the 
author of all. 

(2) There is reason to identify one of these dramas with the Svapnavasavadatta quoted 
by several authors, Hence if we know the author of Svapnavasavadatia, we know the 
author of all these dramas 

(3) The verse of Rijasekhara which runs 


भातनाटकचक्रपिं SoH: भिति Waa | 
। + स्वप्रवासवदत्तस्य TERIA पावकः || 
tells ua that the author of a number of dramas including the Svapnardsavadata is Bhisa 
From this we can conclude that the Charudatia-ndiaka and its sister dramas must have 
bean written by Bhisa, for they must necessarily have been composed by one who wrote 
Svapnavasavadatta. 

So the editor thinks thai some, at any rate, of the dramas included in the Bhdsa- 
nalake-chakra, as it is called by Rajasekhara, have been brought to light now for the first 
time 

But I am not convinced of Mr. Ganapati Sastri’s arguments. Undoubtedly there are 
many references to a drama called Svapnavisevadatia. Weare thankful to the editor for 
having collected all those references in his introduction. The point to be considered is 
whother they are references to the drama now published with the tith Svapnavésaradatia. 
A careful examination of two references negatives this fact. 

(1) Sarvananda’s YVikd.sarvasva on Amarakosa refera to a Svapnavasavadatia. The 
passage as quoted in the introduction of the Svapnavisavadaiia runs as follows: 


स्वरिश्चमास्मसास्कतुमुदरयनस्य पद्मावतींपरिणियोर्थशृङ्खारः स्वप्नवासवकत्ते | उतीयस्तस्येव वासत- 


इत्तापरिणयः कामद द्रः ॥ ' 
(See Svapna, Intro. p. XXII.) 


This is aclear reference to the present drama which has Padmiivati’s marriage for its 
plot. But the passage actually found in Sarvananda’s work slightly differs from the 
above, ‘The learned Sistri himself has undertaken the editing of the valuable work of 
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Sarvananda, and the passage in question is found in the [ortion already come out of 
press. On page 147 of the first part of that publication we find 
“ जिविधः Gage धमयिकामचिज्ञः | तत्राद्यो यथा नन्दयन्स्यां त्राह्मणनोज्ञनम्‌ | द्वितीयः स्विदा - 
नास्नसात्कर्तंनङयनस्य THAI: | दतीयः STN तस्यव वासवदत्तापरिनय 

VALET: | 

Whence, then, has the editor got the version which he has quoted in his introduction. 
to the Seapnavdsavadatia ? Taking existing MSS. of Tikdsarvasva to be imperfect here, the 
editor has cited what he has supposed to be the correct reading of the passage, This is 
proved by his foot-note on the passage in his publication of the Tihisarvasva. 

“Sarre: स्वभ्रवासवदनते | उतीयस्तस्येव'" ^ इति पाठः स्वात्‌ 

All this has been done because Mr. Ganapati Sastri considers that the drama called 
Seapnavasavadatia is no other than the one published by him. I, on the contrary, suppose 
that the Svapnavisevadatia quoted by Sarvinanda is an entirely different work and has for 
its plot Vasavadatta’s, and not Padmivati's, marriage with Udayana, 

(2) My supposition is strengthened by another reference to the Svapnavdsavedaisa. 
It is in Abhinavagupta’s Lochana on the Dhvanydloka, Mr. Ganapati Sistri remarks on 
the reference thus “The Arya 

AAS Hs नयनद्वारं स्वकूपलदनैन (` ) 1 

Tareq सा प्रविष्टा हदय गृहं मे नृपतनूजा ॥ 
“is quoted in page 152 in the Grd Udyota of Dhvanyalokalochana as being taken from 
Svapnavasavadatia. Bat I should think that this नन्व is not from Svapnardsavadatia, for 
it is found in none of the three manuscripts of ours. Besides, this sloka apparently signi- 
fies the springing up of love for a lady at first sight. It should be either for Viisavadatta 
or Padmavati. But it could not be for the former, for the troubled thoughts of a lover for 
his far off lady appear in this Nd@faka only long after a happy wedded life; nor could it te 
for the latter, for, she was offered to Vatsarija even without his request, at a time when he 
was much afflicted with thoughts of Visavadatti. This surely could not be the occasion 
for describing his love for Padmavati, It is thus seen that this aloka could not find a place 
in Seapnarvasavadatia, Hence, we could not infer that this was an omission in the readings 
of some manuscripts owing to the Ndlake having ceased from circulation.” (Svapna, Intro, 
pp. XXII £.) 

I cannot but agres with the editor that the verse quoted by Abhinavagupta is a 
lover's expression of the depth of his love at first beholding his beloved and that there is no 
room for such an expression in the present Svapnavisavadatia, I set aside the editor's as- 
sumption, however, that there has heen only one Svapnavdsavadaita in the whole Sanskrit 
Literature and that it is identical with the printed one. If there had been, as I suppose, 
another drama dealing with Udayana’s making love to Visavadatta and if, on the authority 
of Sarvinanda, its designation must be Svapnavasavedatia, we should have no reason to- 
hesitate to declare that Abhinavagupta took the above Arya from that drama, for the soba 
can find a context in it. | 

If we consider the significance of the title Svapnavasavadatta, we at once find that its 

application to the present drama has a certain amount of irrationality, The event from 
which a drama derives its name must have an importance; in other words, it should give 
effect to further development of the plot. In Abhijiiana-Sdkuntala the ring which is the 
abhijnana, or the object of recognition, is the central point of the plot of the fourth, fifth 
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and sixth acte, and of the seventh act to a little extent, It is introduced in the very first 
act where it serves the purpoce of the king being recognised by the maidens. Thus Kalj- 
dasa is fully justified in giving the name AbAijfana-Sakuntala to his play, which means 
Baars शाकस्वलम “the work on [the story of] Sakuntala whose prominent feature is 
some token of remembrance.” The name Mudréd-Rakshasa, too, depends upon the pervad- 
ing importance of the seal, The name Vikramorvasiya means, according to some inter- 
preters, the work on [the story of ] Orvaci having valour as its important feature.’ It 
is justifiable because Puriravas's valour releases Urva4t from prison. Its effect on the love 
of Orvati is manifest in gay arent पि wore ete. (p. 151;2 कहिं T= a आ वव्नाणुकम्पीं भव 
(p. 41); and नह चुरास्सिंभवे esas महारा एव्व सरणं आसि (p. 52). Also his valouris the cause 
of Indra’s allowing Urva‘i's union with Puriravas. (See pp. 72 and 146). In Mrichchha- 
प्व -1 the event of a clay cart has forits sequence Charnudatta’s accusation, which resulted 
in speedy destruction of Palaka throngh the hands of Chirudatta’s friend Aryaka and his 
party, and thus brought prosperity to Charudatta.* 

Now to come to our subject, in the printed Svapnavisavadatia, the Svapna, the scene 
of the fifth act has no striking connection with the main plot, It is introduced in an un- 
expected way and finished without manifesting any effect upon coming events, It is 
absurd of the author to name his drama after such an unimportant event. If Bhavabhiti 

had named his Ujfara-ramacharita after Raima’s union with the unperceived Sitaé in 
the third act, it would not be more absurd than this designation. Though unimportant, it 
ecrves to safeguard Rama from falling a victim to a broken-heart. Here this event of 
avapna is introduced when the king's state of mind has become less acute, as expressed by 
the words “ मम तु मन्द इवाद्य dita: "2 Besides this, Padmavati's unexplained absence from 
Samudragriha, and the event not being s dreamin reality, are utterly unbecoming for 
such a highly praised dramaas the Srapnavdsavadatta, Thus the author, whoever he may 
be, instead of giving a name after finishing the drama or mentally prearranging the plot, 
seems to have taken the name into account first and then begun to write a drama to suit 
the name. His choiceof the story and many other disadvantages prevented him from 
attaining hie purpoee. This consideration induces us to suppose that there must be another 
drama from which such absurdities are absent, 

From the references of Sarvinanda and Abhinavagupta we inferred that there was a 
drama with the name Sorprardsavadatia an Visavadatta’s marriage for its main plot. 
In all probability this belief seems not to be far from the truth for two reasons: (1) Abhi- 
navagupta’s quoting a verse as from the Svapnevdsevadatia need not be taken asa misre- 
presentation and (2) Sarvinanda’s specification of the story of the Svepnaviésavadatta 
requires no modification. So we have reagon to conclude that our Pseudo-Bhiisa has 
availed himself of the name Svapnavisavadatta either in full or in o contracted form, and 
has tried to produce a play to suit that name. 

€ objection may be raised in this connection. Howean «a drama developing the love 
story of Visavadatté and Udayana give a prominent place to a dream, since the story as told 
in the Aathdésard-sagara does not hint at a dream? Thi objection, however, may be got 


1 = वृं am aware that the generally adopted explanation of thename isto take it as a Madhyama 
podalopt compound and as meaning Crvaéi won by velour ete,” 8. P. Pandit’s prefaces to Reghuearda 


Vol. IIL. p. 31. 


2 Bombay Sanskrit Series; Vol. XVI Srd edition. > Seapna, p. 51. (Ist स्ते.) 
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over very easily Nam: such as Abhijidna-Sakuntala and Nirdosha-Dajarathat mig 
gest that the name given to a drama by its author may depend upon a dramatic refinenent 
for its Significance. Moreover, Udayana’s story as narrated inthe Kathdsarit-sagara is 
not closely followed by many authors. For instance, from the Ratnavali and Priyadariand 
we learn that Vasavadatta’s father was Pradyota, ruler of Ojjayint. According to Kathd- 
sarit-ségara, Pradyota was a ruler of Magadha and was the father of Padmavati, and not 
of Visavadatti. Further, in the Kathésarit-sigara Udayana alone was thought to he 
deserving of marriage with Vasavadatta by her father. But see Bhavabhati’s repre- 
sentation 





“Sta च संजयाय tat पित्रा इन्तमात्माननुदयनाय प्रायच्छत्‌ र 
(Mdlati-Madhava. Act IL) 

Fortunately we know a story which answers to this allosion. Commenting upon the 

Verse प्राप्याचन्तनिदयनकथाकोविदग्रामव्रङान्‌ , ¢ etc, the late Prof. Wilson says:—‘ The story of 
Udayana, or Vatsarija, as he is also named, is thus told concisely by the commentators on 
the poem; Pradyota was a sovereign of Oujein, who had a daughter named Vasavadatth 
aml whom he intended to bestow in marriage upon a king of the name of Sanjaya. In the 
meantime the princess sees the figure of Vatearaja, sovereign of Cusha Dvipa,’ in a dream 
and becomes enamoured of him; she contrives to inform him of her love, ‘and he carries 
her off from her father and his rival. The same story is alluded to in the Malati Madhava, 
a drama by Phavabhiti, but ‘neither in that nor in the Commentary on the Megha Dita, 
is mention made of the author, or of the work in which it is related.’’s Bhavabhiti’s 
mentioning Vasavadatt& is preceded by two references to Sakuntali and Orvasi. About 
those two Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar says:—“ Tho loves of Bakuntala and Dushyanta 
and of the Apsaris and Purnravas, mentioned by Kamandakt in tho second act of the 
present play, may, very reasonably, be understood to be allusions to the Abhijiians- 
Sakuntala and Vikramorvaéiya.” (Int. to Madlati-Mddhava, Bombay Sanskrit Series - p. X11). 
If these two allusions are really to certain dramas, the one following them, too, may 
possibly be ascribed to some drama. I think that is the drama of Bhisa which goes by 
the name Srapnavasavadatia. The dream of Vasaavadatta, serving as the starting point of 
Vasavadatta’s love and thus having an-im portant part, justifies the name, ` Bosides, the 
verse सश्चेतपदेमकपाडं 6८. quoted by Abhinavagupta also justifies the title. 'The verse, if 
translated, runs as follows:—‘ Having opened the gateway of my eye, whose doors of 
eyelids had been shut, by means of the key of her own beauty ( १} the princess entered 
the lodgings of my heart.” | 

From. this we learn thatthe lover, most probably Udayana, first beheld 15 beloved 
princess, seemingly none other than Vasavadatta, in a dream, 

Concerning the account given by the commentators on Meghadiia, Prof. Wilson 
observes that the tale of Subandhu’s Vasavadaita “ corresponds in many points with that of 
Udayana as here explained.” The inference founded upon the sloka quoted by Abhinava- 
gupta furthers this. resemblance, Subandhu narrates that both the hero Kandarpaketu, and 
the heroine, the namesake of Usaysne's queen, first see each other in dreama.* ~ tomy Ah 90 Onell Oboe in drtperhe Sg an se So it is 

* Soe Saraseatikantiasharana क. 809 (Jivinanda’s edtion of 1894.) , A. 2 ४ न~ ea 
7 Bombay Sanskrit Series, Vol. XV. 2nd ed. 1905, page 113, 











५ Meghaddta. Canto 1. 32, and page 32. (Wilson's addition.) we 3 
7 This seems to be a scribal misia‘ce for Ka simbi, 

© See also Nandargihar's notes on Meghedita p. 35, sre 
५ See Fidearadatta pp. 56-79 and 184 to 188 (Vo ni Vilng edition, 1908.) ct el 
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possible, nay, even probable, that a drama on the love of Vasavadatti and Udayana, 
properly named Svapnavasavadatia, exists. It is also established that there are references 
which cannot he explained unless such a drama has existed 

Now comes the question whether there are any references to the Svapnavasavadatla 
which we have in print. In Abhinavagupta’s Bharata-Natyarcda-vivrifi a reference 

कवित्कीडा यथा स्वन्नवास्तक्वनायान्‌ "is found by Mr. Ganapati Sastri'® ? But we cannot conclude’ 
that it is a reference to the published work, unless we are in a position to positively state 
that the other Svapnavasavadatiia is devoid of a description of Kridi. Asa love story it nay 
possibly contain it. Rajasekhara's verse quoted above can be a reference to any one of 
these two Svapnavasavadatias. It is safe, however, to conclude that it is a reference to the 
other Srapnavasavadatia yet unpublished and not to the present one, the existence of which 
in all probability, was unknown to any one of our reliable authors. Similarly we caunot 
pcept Bhisa’s authorship of other dramas of this collection. It entirely rests wpon the 

identification of the author of the present Srapnavasavadaita with Bhasa, and- we are certain 
that that identification is dubious 

In his introduction to the Pratimandiaka Mr. Ganapati Sastri says‘! “the Svapnava- 
savadatta and Pratijii-yaugandharayana were, beyond doubt, in vogue at the time of the 
rhetorician Vimana; and the Balacharita and the Chirudatta in the time of Dandin, as is 
seen from their having extracted verses, as examples, from them. From the fact that 
Abhinavaguptacharya mentions in his Natyavedavivritithe names of Svapnavasavadatta 
and Daridra-chirudatta, it could be concluded that the said Ropakas used to be studied in 
histime, The other Rapakas might have been forgotten during the times of Viamana and 
others, and henee, I think, no verses have been quoted by them from those works.” In 
other places he says “the said poet lived in times pravious to the age of Vamana, 
Dandin and Bhimaha, who have quoted from these Natakas ad verbum, ad setigum," 
and “it is quite proper that Chinakya quoted the verse occurring in the Pralijad-Nataka 
and that Bhasa lived considerably long before Chinakya,”’~ Taking all these to be granted, 
the ri enters into numerous conjectures, [ do not wish to discuss all of them here. 
I briefly state my opinions upon some of his seemingly strong conclusions. 

He thinks that Chérudatia is known to Dandin and not to Viamana. But Vamana 
quotes the following verse, which is found both in CAdrudatlanaiaka and Mrichchhakatika:— 


यासां चनिर्मवति मद्हवेहलं नां हंसैश्च areas Part: 
तास्वेव Tiassa बीजाञ्जलिः पतति कीटमसखात्रलीदः |, ~+ 


But another quotation “aga हि नाम पुरुषस्यारसिहासनं राज्यम्‌" ( 1०10104 च p. 56 
4491516 ed, 1889) 1s not found in the Chérudatia-nifaka. So this is certainly taken from 
the second act of the Mrichchhakatiba, Moreover, Vamana praises Sidraka in the following 


sentence -— |. 














+ दाद्रकादिरिचितेष प्रचन्पेष्वस्य शरैवान्पपन्तो yeaa (111. 2.4.) ह 
If Sadraka’s adoptation of the CAdrudatia-na{aka has been known to Vaan’, he would 
not have been justified-in praising Sidraka, and not Bhasa, for his skill in developing the 
plot. If we admit Mr. Ganapati Sistri’s estimation of Sidraka, we must think that Vimana 


too has been “under the false impression that he'* ia the original author.” But who was 


ततप. to Seapna. p. SATE 1 fiid. क. KAA 
18 Jbid. p,. XXAV. 3 bid. p. XXXVL 


4 Scapna. Int. pp. XXII and XXUL GU fhid, p. ना. 1 Seil,, ddraka, 
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not under that impression? Mr. Ganapati Sistri concludes that Dandin knows the Chéru- 
datia and Bélacharita, simply because he quotes a line which is found in those two dramas,17 
But the line is also found in the first. act of richehhakatika..* So there is absolutely no 
proof to say that Danin knew the two works unknown to Vamana. 

A few words about (Daridra] Charudatta will not be out of place here. Mr. Sastrf 

hinks that the Charudatta is an incomplete work.1° But it seems to me that it is 
complete. [ts author wanted to abridge the Mrichchhalatika so as to be acted in one night. 
This necessitated its completion with Vasantaseni's Abhisarana to CAdrudatia in the fourth 
act. In finishing it there he carefully omitted all passages and scenes which indicated events 
of the last six acts of the Mrichchhakatika, That is why the last words of Samvihaka, 
which are as follows, are omitted in the Chérudatta-nélake :— 

“at aaa जुदिजलि TRA Gras TAS भनज्नभात्र OF sea" (Mr. p. 117.) 

Every reference to Aryaka in these four acts js omitted. Sakfra’s words “ sqfgstaq 
TI अन्तेन > are omitted because they indicate that there would bea trialseene. Reference 
to Palaka in the Prastavana is also omitted purposely. Once he failed in doing so; he 
failed to omit the line " वकं 21 कमे च Beqizyy करत तत्तस्य संनान्यतें ", which is meant to indicate 
Charudatta's accusation in the ninth act. He who fails to acknowledge the significance of 
the passage must be the borrower. Moreover, in the seventh act of the Mrici richehhakatiba 
we find नो ग वसन्तसेना । वसन्तसेणो करयुएसो (p. 305). In Chdrudatia ल॒ a TAI, THT 
पत्तो (7. 60) is in the third act, If Sadraka is the author that has adopted from the other, 
we Bee no reason why he should change the context of the above expression. If we take 
the author of CAdrudatta as the borrower, we see that he not only adopts the Mrichehha- 
tatika, but omits the last acts of it; so unwilling to loose such an expression full of fun, he 
may have inserted it in one of the first four acts. The author of the Charudatia also 
replaces some difficult words by ordinary ones. See मलम in Charudatia 23 instead of 
acer in Mrichchhakatila; भस्तं त्र जत्यष्टमपक्नच्न्द्रः for अत्तं त्र जव्य॒न्नतकाेरिन्द 24. Also by 
changing अन्दं चनु: शालातरेमं प्रवह etc., into a prose passage ae, बाह्य ज ह्य जनधारितिमन कारं गृहजञनो 
न 33474 where the sense is spoiled. WHET FER: is changed into सकरद च तिमिम्‌ 26. These 
show that the author of Chdrudatta, but not of Mrichchhakatika, is the modifier. 

Let us turn to our subject. The Daridra-Charudatia referred to by Abhinavagupta is 
supposed to be the Chérudatta of this collection?’ | cannot admit this inference unless 
1 actually see the passage, consider its context, and be assured that it cannot but be a 
reference to a play and that it cannot be another name of the Af richchhakati ka. Anyhow, 
I am sure that an authority of Abhinavagupta’s rank will not at all think the Charudatta- 
कवठ, certamly a slavish idoptation of the Mf richchhakatika, worth notice. 

Vamana's knowledge of the Pratijna- Yaugandharayana is open to doubt. Mr Ganapati 
Sastri’s statement is based upon Vamana's quoting ay नकंपिण्डस्य कृते न maa, which is 
found in the said drama.2? But it is also found in Kautilya’s Arthajastra. Wo have no 











= See ee =-= 
(1 Sapna, Intro. p. XXII. u Mrichchhakalika (Bombay Sanskrit series Vol. 
* Pratimaviteaka. Intro. p. XXXII. ॐ Mick, p. 59 
` कणत. p, 43 and Charu. p. 10. = Oldrudatia 
= Mich. क, 22. 
= Mrich. p. 137 and Chdru. p. 63. 
= In page 63 of tho Chérwiatta we find ( कणौ स्पृष्टा ) eat 
persona who adopted the Mrichchka. is ॥ Southerner, Can thoag 
actors of the past? See Int. to Pratima. p. XI, 
= Int. to Sropna, ४.२. = ककव. Int. p- + शा. % Ibid. ©. XXVIL. 


LIL) p. #1. 
and CAdrudatta p, 25, 
p. 10. 

" Arich. p. 134 and Charu. p, 50, 
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data to prove that our Pseudo-Bhass is earlier than Vamana and Chainakya. I admit 


that the verse 
“ दारच्छदाङ्क गौरेल वाताविद्धेन नानिनि । 
काशपष्वलवेनेकं AAT मखं नम || ` 
is quoted by Vimana. But the author of the so-called Svapnavasavadatta is the author 
of an adeptation of the Mrichchakatika, i¢., Chdrudatia-ndiaka. Hence, he is in the habit 
of utilizing others’ composition. Then the above Anushiiubh may be a borrowing in the 
printed Svapnavisavadatia. We tind the following sentence in the Chdrudatta-ndjaka, 





“ ata खल्‌ नामन मनस्विनः पुरुषस्य सोच्छातं मरनम्‌ " (Chérudatta, page 8.) 
A similar quotation is found in Vamana’s work. 
ध्यसनं हि नाम सौच्छासं ACT. (IV. 3. 23. ) 


It is improbable that in quoting a passage as an illustration one would have modified 
it. The modification is unnecessary for Vamana, while it is quite a necessity to the 
dramatist. It is reasonable, therefore, to think that our dramatist is indebted to Vamana 
at least for this passage. Moreover, there has been another play having the same plot as 
that of the Svapnavaésavadatia. It is called the Tdpasavatsarija™' The following qvyo- 
tations clearly prove the identity of plots of the two dramas:— 

युयं निर्जिता विद्धिषश्च प्रासा इव मृतधारं Aa: | 
aga साधं किं तवद (| et यनतः ( जन नः) दान्तनद्य |” 
^“ रज्यप्रस्यायिह्च्या (प्रस्यापच्या) हि सविवर्नीतिमहिमोपषः aT aaa es aa 
ग्राच्वमानकूपा | TAA यतमता STAT | वासववत्ताधिगतिरेव TT कलन || ` 
(Dhvanyiloka-Lochana p. 151 and Hemachandra’s Kdvydnusdsana p. 122.) 

We are notin a position to realize the exact amaunt of the development of the plot 
which our author owes to the author of the T¢pasavatsardja. ‘The following quotation from 
the Saragvatikan/hdbharana shows that there is at least one event, which is not touched in 
the present Srapnavdsavadatia, but described in the Tdpasavatsarija; 

कि च wyatt वासवदत्तायां वेर प्रातिचिकािंया पद्यावत्तौ नयौदढा अवसिते च समीहिते तया 
विना क्षणमपि न जीवामीस्यविन्ञाववासवदत्तासंनिधेः Trae अभिप्रवेद्याभ्यवसायः परियाहदयता 
व्यली कदार्यमचच्वानेति तापसवत्सगाजें (५८१८०५५८ ८.4 ५1140144 (Calcutta 1894) p SOD.) 

Perhaps the verse इारचन्द्रा शु {at ¢te., is found in the Tapasavalsardja 

regards Bhimaha’s quotation I am certain that Bhamaha’s criticism of the original 
story of the fale clephant is well vn to our dramatist, for the latter introduces the 
speech ad feat fas start =. to meet the gravest of the objections raised by the 
former in the verse:-— | 
“ सचेतसो वनेनस्य मायया निर्मितस्य च ॥ 
frag वेव बालोपि कटं किंनु कथंन तत्त्‌ || ` “` 

Otherwise, if as Mr. (कद्ध Sastri thinks, आकण 99 criticises the 11110474 1460, it 
would have been absurd of Bhamaha to raise a question which is answered in the 
text itself, So “ अयेन aq नादा हदो '" etc., niust have been borrowed by the author of 
Pratijiandiaka from Bhamaha’s work, and not by Bhimaha from the Pratijia-Yaugan- 
dharéyana 

Thus the dramas discovered by Mr. Ganapati Sistri seem to be quite modern and 


unworthy of being attributed to Bhasa 


* 


31 A fragmentary MS. of the play is noticed in the Cafalogua Cutalo My Brother5 PV 
ग eens Aryavaraguru of Vizagapatam tried to got a copy of it, but failed owing to his ignorance 
uf actual place of ita deposition. 

ॐ Svapna. Int. Part. XLIV ॐ Bhdmaha IV, 47, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 


BY V. RANGACHART, ALA., 1.7. MADRAS, 


(Continued from 2. 188.) 
Goleonda’s attack on tha rebels themselves. 


The Muhammadans had by this time brought the Northern provinces of the Chandragiri 
Raj under their oppressive weight, and they wanted to bring the fendatory states also to 
recognise their power. With characteristic ingratitude they turned against the very princes 
who had courted their alliance and invited their invasion, In their thirst for conquest, 
they forgot past friendships, and pointed their destructive course towards the kingdoms 
of Ginji, Tanjore and Madura. It seems that this unexpected movement paralysed the 
activities of the Naiks and threw them into a state of despair from which they did not recover 
till too late, Even Tirumal Naik was so much taken by surprise that he was unequal to 
the task of organising a defence. The Goleondah troops, IN consequence, easily swept 
away the historic region between the Javali hills and the Seven Pagodas, the region con- 
taining the renowned cities of Arcot and Arni, Conjeevaram and Wandiwash, and assembled 
at the foot of the impregnable walls of Ginji. Vijaya Raghava N&ik was the first to yield, 
More selfish than brave, he readily acknowledged the supremacy of Golconda in place of 
Chandragiri and bound himself to pay tribute. The submission of Tanjore had a most 
unfortunate conssquence: Tirumal lost the little heart he had, and in his alarm that, after 
Ginji, the turn of Madura would follow, he repeated the blunder he had once committed. 
A wise stateman in his place would have, in case he was not able singly to meet the enem y, 
concluded a defensive league with Kanthirava of Mysore, Face. religion, and interest 
pointed to such a step. But Tirumal was incapable of it. He sought the alliance of an 
enemy of Mysore, the Sultan of Bijapur, on the ground that he was politically an enemy 
of (७०1५००१8. We do not know on what terms he concluded this alliance. Indeed it is 
doubtfal whether it was an alliance between equal sovereigns or an agreemont between a 
suzerain and a feudatory, We may believe that, as Tirumal was aoting against the — 
emanded dominance of Golconda, he refused in his agreement with Bijapur to recognise 
himself as subordinate chief, that he concluded his alliance in the capacity of an equal 





srvereign, But even supposing that it was 80, Tirumal must have perceived that he wis 


playing with a double-edged sword. He must have perceived that 
more solicitudes for religion than for politics, that there was always a 
even deadly rivals among the Muhammadans to unite than to 1 
Muhammadan power. He might have realised that, however 


the Musalman powers, these were likely to suppress them and combine together as Against, 


the Hindu. The policy of setting the Muhammadan against Muhammadan was wise, if 
accomplished outside his kingdom; but the present move of Tirumal Naik would only 
convert his kingdom into a theatre of war between foreigners, and subject his subjects 
to the evils of war. It would reduce him, in other words, from the position of a ruler 
to that of a partisan. It would moreover widen the gulf between Mysore and Madura. 
Tirumal Naik was blind to all this, but it was not long before he had to see that, his 
mastery in his kingdom gone, his peopl: in misery, and his prestige shaken, the greatest 
enemy he and his kingdom had was himself, 4 व 


Bijapur might have 
greater tendency for 
ielp the Hindus apfainst some 
deadly were the rivalries among 
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Tirumal's alliance with Bijapur and the latter's treachery. 

Muhammad Adil Shah (1626-1656) embraced cordially an opportunity which promised 
at once the humbling of his Musalman rival and his supremacy over the Hindu princes 
of the south. We have already seen how uniformly the Sultans of Bijapur tried, ever 
since the campaign of Talikotta, to conquer the Vijayanagar provinces, but in vain. 
Thanks to the rivalry of Golconda, to the domestic trubles cansed by frequent rebellions 
and the valour of the Hindu chiefs. the Bijapur arms had hardly been successful. 
Nevertheless, by the year 1638, the army of Bijapur had advanced as far as Bangalore and 
conquered the districts around it. It would have taken Srirangapatam itself, but for the 
stout defence and martial skill of Kanthirava. Three years, later, this invitation came 
from Tirumal Naik. Nothing was better calculated to fulfil the Sultan's objects, An 
army of 17,000 horse left Bijapur and reaching the Madura kingdom by way of Bangalore 
or its neighbourhood, where the arms of Renmlulla had very recently gained « triumph 
over the local Gauda chief, joined with the 30,000 foot of Tirumal Naik somewhere near 
Madura. The combined army, an inefficient and heterogencous medley of Telugus and 
Tami]s, Mugalmans and Marittias, advanced to the relief of Ginji, now besieged by 
the Golconda troops. The conflict of class and creed, of interests and policies, of customs 
and modes of life among the allied forces impaired their strength and flagged their zeal. 
An army united under sueh a frail bond, and disabled by such a lack of unity, interest, 
and discipline, could not be sure of beating an enemy, whose past victories had implanted 
im his breast an idea of invincibility. The Goleonda general, however, preferret intrigue 
to fighting, and diplomacy to arms. He tampered with the loyalty of the Bijapur men, 
appealed to their religious feelings anc won them over to his side. Community of 
religion prevailed over political jealousy, and Bijapur jomed Golconda for the spoliation 
and exploitation of the Hindu kingdoms, 

The fall of Gingi. 


The immediate result of this shameful apostasy was the fall of Ginji. True, imme- 
iliately after the desertion of his ally, Tirumal Naik had a cause for satisfaction in the 
necessity of the Goleonda troops to withdraw further north, owing to the revival of the 
war in that region by Sri Raiga Raya with the help of Kanthirava Narasa Raj; and true 
he waa able, on occount of this, to find his way into the beleaguered fort ; but this 
triumph proved a curse in disguise. For, as his men were “ of different castes to those 
of the garrison,” quarrels cropped up every moment; and Tirumal had to devote as much 
attention to the maintenance of harmony and discipline among his own men as to the 
encounter with the enemy. His endeavour to maintain harmony, however, failed, and 
as a result “a general riot took place. During the confusion which resulted, the forces 
of Bijapur gained possession of the fort almost without a blow and proceeded to pillage 
it of all the enormous wealth it contained.” And Tirumal Naik had to congratulate 
himself on bis bare escape. In great precipitation and alarm, he took the route to his 
capital. History gives hardly a better example of treachery 50 soon chastised and want 
of patriotism so promptly punished. 

The partition of South India between the two Musalman powers. 

Tae colours of Bijapur waved triumphantly over the impregnable walls of Ginji. By 
a strange chance, the mastery of the lower Carnatic was now within the grasp of Bijapur, 
lately the ally and champion of its chiefs, For Golconda, as we have already seen, was 
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compelled to leave the task of completing the Musalman conquest of the south to its 
rival and ally, and withdraw to the north. It seems that, frcm this time to the conquest 
of the south by the Muglal, there was 9 sort of understanding between the two Musalman 
powers to tke effect that Golconda” was to retain the mastery of the Camatic plain to 
the banks of the Penniir, 4. ¢., the area now covered by the districts of Guntur, Nellore, N. 
Arcot, Chingleput, and a portionof South Arcot, and that Bijapur was to have the mastery 
of the rest of the Carnatic and get tribute from its princes, According to this arrangement 
both the states would have well-defined boundaries of their spheres of influence. The eastern 
boundary of the Bijapur territory would be from the junction of the Krishna and the 
Tungabadra along the westein ridges of the Eastern Ghats right down to the Penniir, 
where it took a south-western course towards the Mysore territory. To the east of this 
line and to the North of the Pennar, lay the territory of Goleonda ; and every district to 
the West of the line, including the Ceded Districts and Mysore, would be under Bijapur. 
South of the Penpar, the regions watered by the Kavéri and the Vaigai, were under the 
political supremacy of Bijapur, It was a partition more favourable to the Western power, 
if the comparative area of the two spheres of influence is considered. But it ought to be- 
remembered that Golconda had a more casily manageable territory. The major portion 
was Telugu country, and there were no powerful chiefs to dispute its authority and resort. 
to formidable rebellions, On the other hand, Bijapur had yet to subdue Mysore and 
Madura, and even if subdued, they could with difficulty be kept in a spirit of uniform 
loyalty. 
Bijapur’s supremacy over Madura, 

The army of Goleonda, after its withdrawal from Ginji, was not quite successful 
ayainst Sri Rafga Raya and his Mysore ally. Thanks to the advantage of a favourable 
beginning and the mountainous nature of the country, the Hindus were able to give no 
small trouble to the Muhammadans. The Bijapur army, on the other hand, had atrium phant 
career on its southward course. The Tanjore Naik once again took the oath of allegiance 
and paid an enormous sum or rather booty to the Sultan, The turn of Madura was the 
next, and the Muhammadan tempest burst upon it, The mind of Tirgmal Naik, already- 
oppressed and distracted by the misfortune he had sustained, was paralysed to powerless— 
nese by the fear of treason among his own officers. The safety of citizens required the 
heroism and the tact of a soldier stateaman, but none was equal to the task, The Bijapur 
army therefore found Madura a helpless prey to ita greed, ready to offer the most object 
submission on any terms. The Muhammadan general made the best yse of his triumph. 
He imposed a heavy war indemnity on the Madura monarch, compelled him to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Sultan’ and pay a yearly tribute. In his new allagianos, 
Tirumal Naik seems to have known no limit or reason, He seems to have co-operated 
with his new suzerain in helping Golconda in the last phase of the latter's 8710216 with 
Sri Ratiga in the north. For it scems that afier the reduction of the south, the troops of 
Bijapur, at least a portion ot them, proceeded to the region of Arcot where Sri Raiga 
wil EEE his obstinate 0 Pe stems to have despatched an auxiliary 
foree to fight against his old suzerain, The descendant of Krishnadéva Raya could no 
more maintain a struggle, and had to withdraw once again into Mysore. The Muhamma- 
dans now took the offensive. They were desirous of Penetrating into Mysore, of 


= Madras wea consequently under Goloonda, “waa consequently under Golconda. For the Nawab’s polly Lowanke once the Nawab's poli cowards it, seo Wheeler’ o's 
Early Records of B. Ind. p. 50. cf wt ecler's 
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chastising Konthirava for his help to Chandragiri, and of collecting tribute from him. 
It is difficult to follow their movements from this time. It is not certain, for example, 
whether the Bijapur troops alone desired to invade Mysore or the Golconda troops also. 
Golconda had no motive for an offensive operation except the motive of revenge, and 
it is fairly questionable whether for the gratification of a feeling alone, the Kutb Shah 
would have once again plunged into 8 war. On the other hand, Bijapur had everything to 
gain by the Mysore conquest. It is therefore doubtful whether both the states acted 
together in this affair, and if they did, we may be almost eure that Golconda must have 
taken an auxiliary part, However it was, the invasion did not begin in an encouraging 
manner. The frontiers of Mysore in the east were so well guarded that the Muhammadans 
could make no impression on them. At this atage, Tirumal Naik came to their rescue. It 
scems that while Tirumal was engaged in the north, the king of Mysore had in 1641, 
descended the Kavérapuram pass and taken the estate of Ghetii Mudaliar in Kongu 
country, as far as Gembally (Somapatti) ; and Tirumal now took revenge by throwing open 
the passes in his country, leading to Mysore, and giving the right of passage through his 
kingdom. A more imbecile or cowardly act cannot be imagined, and after all even this 
unnatural and imbecile slavery did not save him For, when the Muhammadan army 
retuined victorious after humbling Mysore and sealing for ever all hopes of Vijayanagar 
revival, they showed their esteem and their gratitude to their humble ally by extorting 
extravagant spoils from him. The spoils of peace were, to them, not less lucrative than 
the spoils of war, and friendship ar.d allegiar.ce were, in the experience of Tirumal Naik, 
hardly less costly than enmity and independence, 
The end of the Chandragiri dynasty. 

Thus ended the attempt of Tirumal Naik and his confederates to declare themselves 
independant of their nominal suzerain. From an imaginary Scylla they fell into a veritable 
Charybdis. Tirumal epecially, had endeavoured to disdain the ostensible authority of his 
Hindu master, and brought about Musalman dominion not only over Madura, but the whole 
of South India. He had plunged into war for the sake of a word—for the reality he 
had already possessed—and in the end he did not only himself become a slave, both in 
fact and in theory, but made the other Hindu kings of the south slaves of the despised 
Miechchhs. What Kafur had failed to do and what the Bahmini Sultans anid their succes- 
sors at Bijapur and Golconda had failed to do for centuries, was now done by the treason 
of Tirumal Naik. As regards the fate of the unfortunate’? ‘Sri Raiga, we are unable to 
say how it ended. Col. Wilks, whose history in this period is very meagre and unsatis- 
factory, ignores entirely the part that the king of Mysore played inthe recent wars. He 
contents himself with the statement that “In consequence of a succession of revolutions 














‘0 Wilks, I, p. 33; Salem Manual, I, 43. Buchanan, I, 422 (where the great traveller न यु an. 
aecount ef Kavéripuram and ita Polygar). Fuchanan’s historieal knowledge is naturally very meagre, 
as is clear from his remarks in p. 429, where he refera to १ Dalavai Rama Peya"’ and of ‘Gullimodal ” 
(i. ९,+ Ghetti Mudaliar) his contemporary. See aleo, p. 455 where “ Sati-mangalam ` is referred to 
and ए. 464 where some account of Coimbatore is given, 

५ Vol 1, p. 36 Buchanan givea 8 good deal of legend and information about the Tkeri dynasty, all 
of which have been utilized by Rice, See also the Canara Manual, Here it may bo noticed that 
Venkatepps Naik changed his capital from Ikeri to Bednore in 1646, and that he was succeeded by 
Sivappa Nik in 1647. It was the latter prince that took Srf Raiga’s side. It ia very curious, 
however, that in 6 number of grants which Sivappa Naik gave to Sringeri between 1652 and 1662 he 
doca not recognize Sri Ranga. See Ep. Carna. VI, Sg 9, Sg 11, Sg 13, ete. 
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“and misfortunes in Dravida, Sri Raiga Rayar, the representative of the house of 
Vijayanagar fled from that country in the year 1646 and took refuge with the Raja of 
Bednore, formerly a servant of his family,” Wilks proceeds to 558 that about 1655,42 this 
Raja availed himself of the name of the royal exile to extend his own dominions and lay 
sieze 19 Srirafigapatnam itself, But the prowess and liberality of Dodda Deva Raj, the 
successor of Kanthirava, resulted in the Raja's discomfiture and retreat. After this, he 
continues, “we hear no more of Sri Raiga Rayeel or the house of Vijayanagar.” (I, 36). 
It is evident that Wilks omits the career of Sri Raiga between 1646 and 1655, It is not 
improbable that, on the death of Kanthirava Narasa Raj, his successor Dodda Déva Raj was 
reluctant to help the royal refugee, and that the latter therefore proces led to Bednore 
The immediate result of this was, as we have already seen, the rise of Bednore against 
Mysore. It ended in failure, and, Sri Raiga, who seams to have lived at Blur, died some- 
times after 1662, For an inscription of his name date1 in that year records a pift to the 
Vyasaraya Matha at Sésale.“ 

Vijayanagar history closes here, and the supremacy of the Musalmans over the S, Indian 
dynasties begins. Even after this, it is true, inscriptions of the southern kings are 
sometimes in the names of suppose] suzerain Rayas. 17017181 Niik, himself, for example 
gave in 1655 a grant at Kannadiputtir, ten miles south-east of Ujumalpst in the Coimbatore 
district, a grant in Sri Rafga’s reign.44 And almost all the inscriptions of his successors 
contain the names ofa Sri Raiga, a Véikata‘® or a Sri Rama These three names occur 
not only among the Madura records but also the Mysore ones; their mention is a purely 
formal affair and possesses no historic significance whatever. Obscure descendants of the 
ones magnificent dynasty tried at times to obtain the good will of local sovereigns and 
the enterprising Companies of the European nations, and revive their old glory; but such 
attempts could hardly succeed. Nicolas Manucei, for instance, tells us that a dag- 
cendantof the Riiyas negotiated with the Fronch for assistance ; buat such attempts 
arouse the curiosity and interest rather than his real sorious attention, 

SECTION VI. 
The Second Mysore War. 

One great lezacy of Tirumal’s war with the Empire was the undying enmity betwean 
himand the U layar of Mysore, The botraya! of the latter to Goleoads aad Bijapur nitural- 
ly exasperated Kanthirava’s animosity and made him undertake an expedition against 
Tirumal, He knew that his antagonist had suffered more from the recent political storm 
than himeelf,and was consequently ina greater state ofexharstion. Ticimal’s arm y had bean 
sorely thinned, his treasury exhausted, his sol liors discontentsd, and his subjects unable to 
bear the expenses of protracted warfara. It wis with groat ९१३९, therefore, that a Mysore 
army burst through the frontiers of Madura, conquered the province of Satyamaigalam and 





ग्न That Ratiga was in his dominisas till 1643 is 7927319 he fact that in that year he built certain 
mayapds and made certain endowmeats to the Gdvindarija temple in that year. See Madr. Ep. Rep. 
1914, ए. 103. (Insen, 271 of 1914). 

© Antiquities, IL, 25; ५49, Ep. Rep. 1911-12, 7. 53. ^ Mys. Ep. Rep. 1915, p.. 53. 

" See the list of thom in Sewoll's Fory, Emp:., p. 234. Dodda Dova Raja Udayir's 
inacriptions however do not nams him. On the eontrary, 7k. 21, Om, 153, and othor ingens. are examples 
of nominal allegiance on the part of the local chiefs after 1663. | 
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from their faces, and sent to their king as the trophies of war! Intoxicated with हष 
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Coimbatore, and ravaged*® the country t up to the gates of the capital. Tae 
cause of Mysore was just, but it was vitiated by the atrocities committed by tho soldiers 
on this occasion. Hindu warfare has, as ao rule, bsen characterised by commendable 
moderation and gelf-restraint on the part of the victors. From time immemorial, the law 
of war had enjoined on the conquerers the duties of preserving the old and young, tending 
the wounded, protecting the refugees, and respecting the lives of women and children 
The victorious soldiers were prohibited from the accumulation of unlawful spoils, from 
cruelty to the populace, and from vandalism.. The Mysore army set aside the laws of 
humanity and civilization, and behaved more like bloodthirsty monsters thin the retrievers 
of their country’s shame, All those whocame within their grasp, young and old, women 


and children, fighters and non-fighters, were horribly mutilated. Their nosss were severed 
Tees aT 








they bade farewell to the softer sentiments of the heart and the honourable sides of their 
character, and made large parts of the Madura kinglom a prey to hideous scenes of 
human cruelty, lust and greed 

The progress of the Mysore army cause] wide-spread alarm. Tirumal Naik was 
panic-stricken, The recent wars had exhausted the treasury and the country and the 


army of 30,000 men he had was insufficient. Ha therefore urgently wrote to all feudatory 


chiefs, dilating on the serious danger of Madura and the necessity of immediate response 
to the suzerain’s mandate, The call was nobly answered, we are told, by the Setupati. 
The Sétupati of the day was the celebrated Razhunitha Diva, the successor of that 

aijayakka II, who had fought with Ramappaiya and waose claim was eveatially 
recognised by Tirumal. In 1645 the latter had, after a period of six years peaceful rule, 
succumbed once again, this time fatally, to the greedy ambition and undying energy of 
Tambi, who revived the conspiracy in 1645. Tambi then seized the crown, but was unable 
to gain either the obadience of the people or the subjection of Raghunaths and Nariyana, 
Civil war once again r-sulted. Tirumal Naik interfered at this stage and brought aboata 
partition of the state, by which Raghunitha was to have the capital and surrounding 


districts, Tambi was to get Sivagaiga, and Danaka and Narfyasa the coajoint possession 


of Tiruvidinai. By this equal partition he hopad to 53४ a long-standing saries of quarrels 
at rest and to give that peace which the county had long bsen longing for. But the 
sattlemont was not destined to bo a permanent one. For Providence intarvenel by 
bringing about the death of Danaka and: anothor civil war between Raghunitha and Tambi 
for his lands. At this stage, fortunately,“ Tambi died, and the whole Marava country 


4 ‘This is probably the war mentioaed by Wilks in 1653, He saya that “ the Mysoreans desoandad 
tho Gajjelhutty pass, took Densikan cotta, Satti mungal, aad other plascoa from Venkatadry Naik, 
brother of the Raja of Maura, and brought hom immaase booty; he also took miny Talooks from 
Voorapa Naick of Madura.” Porhaps Véakatidri aad Virapps were the agents of Tirumua (Wilks I, 
क. 34). That Tirumal Naik had fall power over Salem in 1952 is ३592 by an 17 71004108 in Yerum vippasti 
{10 miles south-east of Nimakkal). which records a gift to the local temple in his reign (Antiquities, I, 
क. 204. See the Caraga. Hist and the Polygar momoir of Kanniviqi for dstails), The Mysore invasion 
therefore should have taken place after 1852. Ingen. 170 of 1910 montions Kanthfrava and Dalavai 
Hampatya in connection with Madura in Maumaths, which correspoads to 1655-8. Sea Muir. Ep, Rep. 


1911. p. 93. 


श्च Sea Wilks’ Mysore, I, p. 22 foot-note. ee 
4 From an inscription (416 of 19 14} of Aruppokkéttai which mations 9 gift for the त) 3710 of Tiru 


malai Kitts Raghunitha Diva by his agent Tambi Ulaya 0२ Tevar in Dundu5hi (1604), Mr. Krishna 
Sastri surmises that Tanbilived very late and did not die as at a3 1646, But it is doubtful whothor 
ths Tambi of the Aruppukkttai inscription is the same as the old opponent of Raghuaitha, 
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came into the hands of Raghunitha, And the world knew that he was the best man for 
the place. Bold, generous, courageous and wise, an embodiment of chivalry and valour, 
he gained the good will of all. Forgetting the injustice of his suzerain, he shewed a 
commendable loyalty to him by leading an army against a confederacy of the southern 
Polygars who, for some wiknown reason, had risen under the lead of the great Tottiyan 
chief Ettappa Naik. And now when the Mysorean was at the gates, when the Naik was 
paralysed to inactivity, when the kingdom itself was shaken to its foundations, he was 
noble enough to respond to Tirumal Naik’s call. With 60,000 men, it is said, he came to 
Madura and joining his forces with those of the king, gave battle to the Mysoreans, and 
drove them, after inflicting upon them a tremendous war, beyond the passes. The 
gratitude of Tirumal, we are told, bestowed upon him rare privileges and honours as 
reward for his services, Besides entertaining him in his own grand fashion in his palace, 
he bestowed upon him, with a number of elephants and horses, and robes and orna- 
ments, the title of Tirumalai Sétupati. He further gave him, besides the villages of 





Tiruppuvanam, Tiruchchulai and Pallimadai and the lion-faced palan quin which he himself 


had used, called him (in the fondest political language of the day) his adopted son, and 
declared his estate a sarramdnyam,* i. ¢., free from all tribute, “From that time the 
Setupati paid no tribute.” Raghunatha, after his return to his estate, acquitted himself 
as a good ruler, It was he that removed the capital from Pugalur to Ramnad and con- 
structed, in place of the old mud fort, a stroncer one of stone 

Kumara Muttu’s campaign against Mysore. 

Tirumal Naik was not satisfied with the expulsion of the Mysoreans, He indulged 
the spirit of revenge and ardently desired to humiliate the house of Mysore and to prove 
that the cruelties of ita soldiers could not go unpunished. With reckless violence, his 
vanity plunged his kingdom once again into war. A large army under the leadership of 
his younger brother, Kumira Muttu, which was joined at Dindigul by the levees of the 
Polygars headed by Ratganna Naik of Kannivadi, was soon on the borders of Mysore. 
After an incessant march day and night, they overtook the Mysorean army returning from: 
their recent campaign, and retrieved the shame of their past disgrace by a splendid victory, 
Several fortresses were then taken and garrisoned, and Sriraigapatnam itself assailed. It 
is not known whether the place was taken ; but if the version of the Madura chronicles 
is true, the Mysore king became 8 captive in the hands of his enemies, and suffered for his 
atrocious cruelty in the past by the loss of his nore. With thousands of less illustrious 
noses, it was cent by the exultant Naik commander to delight the eyes of his royal. 
brother, but before thoee eyes could be delighted, they had closed for ever from the scenes. 
of the world, 

SECTION VII, 
The Progress of the Christians, 

We saw in the last chapter how a period in the labours of De Nobilis had come into- 
existence on account of the opposition that arose within the church itself against him, 
and how by June 1623, the very year of Tirumal Naik’s accession, he found it impossible 
to stay any longer in Madura. Condemned by his own men, he took the staff of a pilgrim, 
0 Afadr, Arch, Rep, 1911, p. 89 where Tirumal's interview with the Sétupati is epigraphically 

* Inscription 650 of 1505 says that Tirumal Niik gave a village near Tiruchchenigdu for the merit 


of Kuméra तपण, Tirumalai Naik in 8. 158] (Vilambi). The latter ia said to be Tirumal's 
Antiquities alao, I, 203, 
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and proceeded to the north with a yiew to plant the seeds of his faith there. Attended by 
a Brahman who carried his breviary, another his umbrella, a third his tiger skin, and two 
others ihe koly vase and water, be travelled in the guise and trim of a Sanyasin, and 
at length arrived at Sindamaigalam. Here he had a kind and cordial reception from the 
local chief, who promised to give the Sanyasin a site for building a place of worship. 

De Nobilis leaves Madura for Sendamangalam and Salem. 

De Nobilis, however, promiced to take advantage of his generosity later on, and proceed- 
ed to Salem, the seat of another tributary chief. The reception which ^“ the Sanyasin "` got 
im this place was exactly contrary to that at Sindamaiyalam. Refused food by rich and 
poor alike, he put up in an exposed building, evidently २ matfepa, outside the town, and 
lived there for forty days. The exposure to wind and sun brought disease, and his quiet 
life and suffering chinged the heart of the Salem people. They now proceeded to the 
other extreme. They afforded him residence in the house of one of their magnates. They 
listened to his teachings with attention and interest. Even the elder brother of the local 
chief, hitherto a persecutor became 8 disciple, and entrusted the education of his four sons 
to the teacher. The king himself honcured him by a visit, and acknowledged, it is said. 
his victory in a debate with the Brahmans of his court about the doctrines of Pantheism, 
and sesigned him a houre in the Brahman street. It did not take long for the Brahmans 
to find out who De Nobilis was. They discovered that he was in reality a“ Parangi,” 
that he had been driven from Madura, and that he was no Sanyasin at all. They prayed 
in a body to the king to expel him, but De Nobilis, persuasive tongue charmed him into 
friendship, and the king issued a positive order that the priest should in no way be harmed. 

At Cochin and Trichinopoly. 

After the fim establishment of the mission at Salem, De Nobilis was absent for a year 
at Cochin, whither the father superior and archbishop had semmoned him. On his return 
im 1695 he interfe:ed ireely in the disputes which then raged between the chiefs of Salem, 
Séndamaigalam, Mcramangalam, ete. and tried, though in vain, to make political intrigue 
the means of religicus propagarca. Indeed he even succec (१८६ so far as to secure for the 
Moramargalam chief, an encmy of Salem, a rich banner with the crore on one side and the 
legend, Jn hee signs vinces, in Sanskrit on the other, from the father provincial. Put his 
cause was badly benefited by it, as even his ingenuity was net 8 match for the elasticity 
of his converts’ feelings. Neveithelees he converted many men from these parte, not 
overlooking even the Pariohs, though amcng the latter he worked in secret. In 1627, De 
Nobilis came to Trichinopol) and for a decade worked there. He converted hundreds! to 
ihe “ Christian faith,” built chapels, and argued with the Pancarams. Not infrequently he 
had to excuse himself from a disputation with his adversaries on the ground that he * could 
explain dogmas only to those who came for the truth.” The father had more faith than 
philosophy in him, and he had at times to assume for truth what others wanted him to 
prove to be truth, The progress of Chi istianity, under such circumstances, could not 
naturally be smooth. By Its0 persecution began in real earnest. The neophytes, already 
exhausted ky poverty, had to suffer persecution for their creed or rather change of creed, 
Oprosition however increased the Christian activity ; and it was in the midst of furious 
popular demonstrations that a prominent Fanciram with the insignia of umbrellas, servants 
and horses, tock the city by storm by his apostasy. When he appeared before the 
populace, he was indeed rovghly handled, but he simply asked them to strike still harder. 
“ach exsmyles of forkcararce on the one cide and cruelty cn tke other formed the secret of 


Christian success. 
५ A wery learned Pariah was baptised 
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। His return to Madura (1638) and persecution, 

In the year 1638 De Nobilis found himself once again at Madura, During the 15 
vears of his absence his work here had been continued by Father Vico, and now they 
combined their labours. De Nobilis’ delinquencies were forgotten in his services, and he 
was received with cordiality by all, A timely service he was supposed to have done 
this occasion raised him to Court favour. A Brahman magnate had > haunted palace, and 
it was freed from the evil spirit by the blessings of De Nobilis and the influence of a 
sentence of scripture he attached to the arms of the inmates. The gratitude of the 
Brahman, it is said, gained him the Naik’s favour, And De Nobilis took advantage of the 
new condition to increase the sphere of his activities, Availing himself of the death of 
Father Vico (after a hard life of 28 years) in October 1638, the first missionary to be 
buried in Madura, De Nobilis proceeded to Cochin to get new missionaries, Ke-inforcements 
were now particularly necessary, as he himself was by this time too old, worn out, and weak- 
sighted to labour much, The new recruits had more enthusiasm than diseretion, They 
appear to have purauetl a line of extremism and made a frontal attack on Hindu beliefs. Their 
activity therefore raised widespread alarm, and even Tirumal Niik had to give way toit and 
order the arrest of the missionaries both in Madura and Trichinopoly, Some of the Madura 
missionaries escaped, but De Nobilis was seized, the church and presbytery plundered, and 
the fathers, with their Brahman attendants, were, after exposure to the sun till night, taken 
to the prison and detained there for seventeen days on a handful of rice, without a change 
of clothes or water, The Naik himself wag so indignant with De Nobilis’ obstinacy that 
he expressed the desire of killing him with his own hand. As for the missionary the more 
he suffered and the older he grew, the more did his studies and his austerity increase. 
Whether in prison or whether free, he and his cOmMpinions were uniformly active. 
Even when free, they could not sometimes, go to their Church and had to live an 1 worship in 
huts, In the midst of all this De Nobilis found time to compose Various works, "न For 
instance, to replace the wailing chants of widows, he composed laments on the Passion, the 
desolation of the Holy Mother, the fall of the angels, Adam, the evils in chastisements, ete, 
These were taught to Christian widows and by them he tried to protect the neophytes from 
tie unclean language of heathen songs,” (Chand ler}. 

De Nobills’ appeal to Tirumal and his edict of toleration. 

By the year 1644 De Nobilis was tired of persecution, He held consultations with the 
other missionaries and resolved to appeal to the generous sentiments of Tirumal Niik. 
Through the influence of a eunuch. they gained the royal audience and placed before the 
kind monarch a heartfelt appeal for favour. Speaking in Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit, the 
reverend and blind father, a true Father of his faith, dilated onthe tribulatious of the Christ- 
ians and used all his remarkable persuasive powers to move the heart of the Naik monarch 
And he gained his object. Tirumal issued an edict of toleration, authorised the mpis- 
sionaries to live and preach in his dominions, restored the Spoils of the church, expressed 
> desire to see the leaders every month at his Court, and dismissed them with robes of 
honour. The Panijirams were alarmed at this change in the king's attitude. They held a 
consultation among themselves, and resolved to kill De Nobilis by magic, The most 
capable magician in the land invoked, in the midst: of @ curious crowd, the anger of 
the Gods. He arranged his apparatus, traced figures in the sand and circles in the air, 
ig certain ceremonies, and with inflamed eyes, contorted face, grinding teeth, and 
howling tongue, threw ५ black powder in the air cursing the missionary to death. But De 
Nobilis stood before him as hale as ever, ‘The magic had failed, and people concluded 
that the missionary was more than human, 


(To be continued.) 
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Tota Giri. A goddess invoked in Amara-ianliya and अ, wad and 
apparently the same as To:a-hali Giri, g. v. See also Girt. 

Tota-hili Giri, A goddess invoked in Dolos-giri-dev-liya7é puva'a a; haunting fords 
where clothes are washed. See Tota Giri and Giri. 

Tota Kadavara. ^, The Ford Demon.” According to 7’.-k.-upata and Ka Javara-tovil, 
the washerman of the king of Baranis, having lost one 0: his master's garmonts, ran away 
to Kadi (sic) where he pretended to be an exiled princs of Baranis, and mitried the king's 
daughter, who bore him two sons, who played at washing and sewing. This raised 
suspicions, and the king asked tho washermsn to draw 9 sketch-map of Baranis. Tho 
latter drew it with his sword on the geound, and forgetting his part, marked in it the 
washorman’s quarter, and spoke of the latter as his 0703, He was accordingly pub 
to death, and reborn a; a demon dwelling in a, nuja or Indian-fig tres near a ford (tof), 
where he smote with sickness the princess, hia former wife, when she came to bathe ; 
she was cured when on the advice of Brahmans offerings were mide to him, Hoe then 
sailed to Jaffaa in Ceylon, but was refused permission to land by Nata Dova, and he went 
back to sea, but later was allowed by Vira-munila to enter. At Ruhuns he was driven 
out by Kanda; bat he appealed to the foar Gassdian Gods, and having 0337 taken under 
Pattini's protection, ho landed again with Devol Dova, He causss sickness in women, 
espocially lying in wait at fords, and is propitiated with offerings and dancing. Another 
T.-k.-upata states that he was originally a washerman named Ratna-p2ii in Bimbi- 
nuvara of Kiafi-rata, waco, when the king's robs was blown into the sea, fled to Solli, 
waore he pretended to bea prince of Bimba-nuvara and married the princess, who bore 
him twin gona, who played at sewing, and two other sons, who played at washing. The 
reat of the story is nearly as in the preceding version. When he bscame 4 demon, he 
mids his four sonsalso Yakas when thay and ther mother visite] his tree, and the four 
Gaardian Gods parmitted all the six to receive offeringsin Ceylon, A Tota-tumdara- 
baliya tella a similar story ; the hero however is said hereto have 038 a washorman in 
tis service of the king of K4ui, who weat to Soli-rate, where ho pretanded to ba the son 
of the king of Bim>i-nuvara. One ciild only is mentioned, who played at washing 8 
cloth. It prescribes an im.ge 7} spans long by 4 wide, with a cobra’s hood over the head. 
‘Too prince is in the middle; his wife, with a cobra around her, carries an infant on each 
hip: a child is naar his feet. Yam3, cabbiges or hearts of vegetables, flowers, food, 
rica, fish, 7 kinda of flesh, cakes, and 5 kinds of parched grain are offered to the image 
on bahalf of the sick man. It then prescribes o 4ali-rite, with a blue imaze 7} spans 
loag by 4} wide, with a oobra’s hood. The prince on the top 15 golden; he has gold 
ear-jowals, a sword in the right hand, a child on each hip, a switch in the hand, and 
with his fest he rocks two babes. Th female figure has a cobra around her, as has alao 
tie prings. The vehicle isa cobra. Blood and rice of 8 colours are offered on the 8 sides 
“In # collection of verass bo saveral Yaka; Tosa Kumara or Mala Raja is gaid to have 
3३7 born as son of Maa jala Raja and Sandans in Doluvara-rata. He cams in a ship 
to Caylon witha Yakini or female demon, and was empowered to receive offerings by livara 
Sanaa, Kataragym. Dava, avd Sikra. Ho is worshipped by moans of a vids, Another 
क, -Lumira-baliya gives 9 ritual ta exorcise sickness caused by him. His ba'i-image has 
a ०3५८०१३ hod over its head, and sits upon > ९091151 cobra; another cobra is twined round 
its body. Ho rolls two woopiag childron bansath his {58५ ani baats tham. Hu wife is 
niliran and sitting in a cobra’s coils. A washerman's 
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basin and a clothes-post are put up for the offering ; and a dish of focd is set for the 12 Giris. 
The Kadavaras Samayam, Pili, Riri, Kalu, Sellan, Didimunda and Mal are exorcised 
with him. He is probably the Tota Yaka mentioned in Sanni-yak-dapané, A T’.-kumara- 
s€ntiya invokes him as god of fords with Sand 36 attendants to heal a sick man, as. 
Il as Valli Yak Kadavara, Kosamba K., Vidé Yak K., Dadé Yak, Avara Yak, Dovel 
Maha-K., Bhita Maha-K., Aliyama K., Perayama K., Maddima K., Lé K., Mas K., Abhita 
K., Riri Pulutu, Mal K., Hapumal and Gini K. He is invoked in Andi-kadavara-tovil, K.- 
gotu-pidavila, K.-upata, K.-vidiya, Teddlaikfraya., 

Tota Kurumbura. See Aurumbura. 

Tota-madana. A demon, on whom see Ratikan, 

Tota-pala Kadavara. A demon invoked in Kadavara-vidiya. 

Tovil. The ritual Tovil-pali-upata, “ Origin of the Series of Offerings”, prescribes an 
exorcism for sickness, invoking the Yakas to descend into a thread washed with turmeric, 
and into a vase. The Earth-god, Mihi Devindu, took a golden vaseand broke through 
the earth's crust into the world of men. {59878 planted 7 yellow cocoanuts in the world 
of men to dispel sickness, Saman created resin. Betel arose from the hood of the 
Naga king ; the second shoot grew in a park of sal-trees. The fowl offered arose from the 
peacock-throne [of Kanda ट| when it was torn in two by the Asuras: the god issued thence 
with a fowl in his hand, The ritual Tovil-vidiya, after describing offerings for the Planets 
and पप, invokes at the samayan or 4 divisions of the day the Kiraviillé queen, Asupila 
Kumari, Sanni Yaka, Matngra Hami, Ridi Bisayu, Pattini of the Four Quarters, Mihikat 
the Earth-goddess, and the Guardian Gods of the Eight Quarters 

Trivakkali. Mother of Devel Devi. 

Tun Bi-raju. Three spirits invoked in Vadi-santiya. 

Tun-net Tuman, See Siva. 

Turiki, A Naga king, father of Kali. 

Turmeric. Water coloured with turmeric is used in rites of purification, It is said in 
Kaha-diya-upata that when Manikpéla was to be cured of the spell of Mara and a bower 
prepared for the exorcism, Oddisa, who was the exorcist, needed turmeric, Sikra blew 
upon his jaya-saka or conch, and sent Mihi-kata to search for it. At the Anotatta lake the 
Yakini Ayilakkandi gave a golden kettle full of it: Kala-hiita Yakini brought flowers, 
ornaments, and fire; and she, with Golu-kirtti Yakini, who has charge of the Golu 0 
Gini-kandi Yakini, the guardian of the Pearl Ocean, wearing red stones anid red robes La 
riri, guardian of the Blood Ocean, and the Yakinis of the Vil-hata or Seven Lakes "वत 
out the turmeric water. The Seven Queens of the Seven Seas assisted at the rite ए 
Oddisa healed Minikpéla. See aleo Maigra Devi, तत~त AKumdra, Tovil, Vas. 

Twelve Gods, See Dolaha Deviy’, 

Udakké, See Druma. 

Uda-mangra Yaka, A demon in the legend of the plague of Visala, च. v. 

Uduvela-piyasa Hala Sami. One of the Gini-kanda Kadavaras. 

Uduvella 8018 A demon, on whom see Pitiya Devi. 

Uggal Surindu. A deity invoked in Valalu-vidiya. 

Ulapané Bandara, A demon, on whom see Perahira, 

Uma (Parvati). The Hindu goddesa, wife of iévara or Siva, g.v; mother of Kanda 
and of Gana Devi, who burst from her right side (see Ala Magula); sister of Minikpala 
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Sarasvati, Lakemi,Siri, Gana Devi, and Tara, in one legend, or, in another, of Miinikpila, 
Vignu, and Sarasvati (see Manikpala) She created 7 sons, who became Sellan Kadavara, 
चर. ४. She is one of the Seven Devas (व. ४.) conceived by Nita. She seems to have become 
the golden hind which gave birth to Valli Amma, g.v. She lured the enamoured Agura to 
destruction (see Kanda). She is sometimes distinguished from Mi-devi, and in some 
legends is said to have married Maha-sammata Invoked in Tis-pidiyé Kima (as regent of 
the 12th paya, and wife of Siva), and in Set-kavi, See also Betel, Cobra, Kota-halu, Siva, 
Torch. 
Umavati. A goddess, dwelling in the magic mat (see d/a Magula). 

Umaya Devi Yakini. A female spirit invoked with bowl and blood in Samayan-piidura: 
seo Samayan. 

Una, See Fever. | 

Una Gara. The spirit of fever, exorcised with offerings and a bali-figure in a bali-vidiya 
seo Bali, He is figured as blue, with a red face and iron club. 

Unapana Kiri Amma, See Airi Amma. 

Undammita Raja. A form in which Sikra was disguised to heal Miinikpala; see Vas. 

Unuvinné Bandara, See Vanni Bandara, 

Upulvan. See Visnw. ~ 

Uramala Pattini. See Patiins. 

Uraniya. A Naga king, whose Iraniya-bali is mentioned ; sce Milan Gara. 

Urumusi Yaku. A follower of Didimunda. 

Uruvesi. See Waders 

Usangoda Bisava. A goddess invoked in Sat-bisav-yaga ( Yaga-vidiya), See Kiri Amma 
and Seren Queens. 

Usvallé Kandé Bandara. A god invoked in Gaigée-basdara- bavi. 

Wade Yak Kadavara. -\ demon invoked in T'ofa-kumdra-santiya, 

Vadiga Kurumbara Yakas. 60,000 of these spirits accompanied Gaigé Bandara, g. v- 

Viidi-gala Yakas. 4,000 of these ५५ demons of the Viidda Rock” are said to have been 
present at the ceremony for healing Panduvas. [Kadavera-vidiya.] 

Vadiga-patuna. On the legend of the “ Vadiga casket” see Mal-sard Raja. 

Vadiga Pédi Tantila. .A demon, on whom see Pitiya Der. 

Vadiga Rsi. Some versions of Vadiga-pajuné relate that this sage came from his home 
in Mini-gal-vimiana to Vadiga-nuvara, or came to the latter on his way to the former. Seeing 
the king’s eight daughters, he beckoned to them, and they followed him to his home, where 
he taught them magic. For the reat of the story see Mal-sara Raja. He is invoked in 
Tira-hala-mangale, where Oddisa also is styled “ Vadiga Resi” (see Curtain.) 

Vidi Kadavara, A demon haunting Viiddas’ hunting-places. [A adavara-tovil.] In- 
yoked in K.-kavt. 

Vidi Maralu. A companion of Maralu Yaka. 

Vidi Raju. A god invoked in Pattini-yaga-kavi ; see Patiini, 

Wadi Riri. A god invoked in connection with Riri Yaka. 

Viidi Sami. See Kalu Bandara. 

Vidi Yaka. A demon invoked in Kadavera-vidiya, 
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Vidi Yakas. The 36 V. Y. and Goiu-pat Vadda are said in Aatavara-vidiya to have 
absented themzelves from the purification of Pajluvas. The 36 accompanied Mala Raja 
on that occasion, according to another legend; see Paxduvas. A Vali-téntiya ia used to ५ 
exorcise the evil influences of the spirits Mala Raja (i. ९. Jivahatta), Kuda Siri-bon Raja, 
Amati Vidi, Viyanboyi, Bali Bisava, Gana-ran Siri Valalli, Ridi Valalla Viidi (the Silver- 
bangle Vadda), Ran Valalla (Gold-bangle), Gopalla, Miti-dunu Vadi, Tun Ba-raju (the Three 
Brother Kings), Kosamba Devi, Yaggal Vidi (the Viidda of the Iron Rock), Kala Vaddd, 
and the 36 Vali Yak, 

Vaduru. See Smallpox. 

Vaduru-halamba, On the “Smallpox-bangle " of Kali, see Kali, 

Vaduru-Kali, See Aali, 

Vaduru Ma-devi. A goddess of smallpox, apparently the same as Vaduru-kali (8९5 
Kali). The V.-m.-d.-Lavi states that she has authority from प्राता, Kanda, and Pattini; she 
has & bangle in her right hand, a sunshade in her left, and a silk kerchief; she dwells at 
the southern gate of Pattini’s house, crossea the watera with gles on both hands and 
tinkling anklets, and drives away Yakas with fiery rays. She is invoked in \Mal-keli- 
aaidima. 

Vahala Bandara. See Senevi-ratna, 

Vahala Deva. See Vasala Deva, 

Vahala Devel. See Devel Devi. 

Vairava, See Bhairava, 

Valisravana, See Vesamunu, 

Vajrapati Gopalu Yakini. Mother of Ojdisa 

Vajrasana (Vidurisana). The seat of Gautama Buddha under the pipal tree at Gaya, 
which arose when he threw down 8 handfuls of kusa grass (see Curtain), On the Vidura- ५ 

sana-halamba see तार, = 

Vala-babu, A king who received 4100002 Devi, 

Valahaka (Vala Devi, Viduli-valahaka), A spirit who brought betel for the marriage- 

rites of Maha-sammata (seo Betsl), Viduli-valahaka fetched the cock for the war of the 
44005 against the Asuras (see Fowl), Valihaka with Viskam brought limas from the Nigas’ 
world (see Limes); shot Riri Yaka ; told Sikra of Miyulundana's infidelity (see Rukattana). 
Viduli Yaka was sent by Sakra to fetch atorch forthe exorcism of Mahs-samm ita and 
Minikpala (see T'orch). 

Valikul. The “Cloud,” a deity who resides in the tail of the leopard used in the 
rite of Ata Magula, g. ४, 

Valalu, One V.-vidiya describes anexorcism by fastening hoops of crespers or vines 
It relates that to exorcise vas from the crown of the head the gods male a garland - for the 

head para-valala (` ` war-circles”) were given by the 28 Buddhas and the Yogi Guru, for the 
forehead by Gautama and Sikra, for the eyes by Saman: Gautama js invoked for the 
mouth, That on the neck and arms has the power of the 25 Buddhas and 16 dduru (exor- 
ists); for that on the shoulders Uggal Surindu is invoked, The hoops on the arms, wrists, 
and elbows are tie as they were tied on the Buddha when he was bewitched. Ten rings 
are tied on the ten fingers, by the power of the Thousand Buddhas, as was done by Dala- 
kada ४ to the Bodhi-sattva ; those on the breast and waist are tied by the power of Gana 
Devi and all the gods, that on the thighs by the power of the conquest of Mara: that on 
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+the knees by the power of the worlds of Nagas and Asuras, eto., that on the ankles by the 
power of Saman and Uggal Surindu. Another V.-v. invokes Bamba-put, Nagara Rei, and 
the Girdle-relic for the shoulders, the Four Guardians for the left arm, the Ryis for the rigat 
arm, Véda-patma Resi for the hands, An exorcism of spells is described in Valulu-vina- 
kipima, according to which 103 bandages of vines or creepers are fastened at intervals on 
the sufferer’s body from head to foot, and cut with an areva-nut cutter, while Vesamanu, 
Buddha, the Sun and Moon, etc., are invoked. See also Maha-sammata, Oldisa, Surya- 
-walalla, Vas, Vine. 
Vilihela Gama-rala. Father of Kohomba Raja. 
Vali Mata. See Valli Amma. 
Vali Yaka. he legend and ritual of this spirit are given in the V.-y.-kavi, Upulvan 
‘gave him his protection, as also did Pattiniand Saman, Siti is said to have been born 
from the blood of an ascetic, Valistopped the jingling of Pattini’s anklets, and received 
her bangle. He turned the son of the Vilihela Gimv-rila into the donoa Kozam)>i Yaa, 
and with him received offerings. 
Vali Yakas. 36 of these accompanied the Mala Raja when he healed Pay juvas; trey 
are invoked in Vaii-iantiya and Kadavara-vidiya. | 
Vali Yak Kadavara. Invoked in Andj-Ladavara-tovil, K.-bavi, and Tofa-kumara-rintiya. 
Valli Amma, ‘The mortal bride of Kanda. The Viddas believe that she was found as 
‘a babe and reared by their ancestors near Kataragama, hence they will not kill or cat wild 
fowl or peafowl, which are sacred to Kanda. The Kanda-sura-varund, after invoking 
Pulvan, Pattini and Saman, and relating the story of Kanda’s birth, states that wien Visou 
was.performing austerities in the forest at Pilaniya, he took the form of a golden staz anid 
united himself to a apotted hind (apparently Uma in disguise) from waich a girl-child was 
born; The hind deserted the babe; but the Earth-goddess, Mihi-dlevi, cared for her, and 
-some Vaddas found and adopted her. A cradle of gems created itself for her, When she 
had grown into a young maiden, the Viddas cleared a patch of forest to grow millet, anl 
_dwelt there with her, and the wild animals use| to do homage to her, The saint Narada 
caw her and told of her to Kanda at Palaniya. Kanda in the guise of a १३118 went to 
her, and said that he had lost his way and was famishing. She sent him away, Toon he 
blocked the road with a tree, and when the Valdas tried to cut it down blood came out of 
it. Next day, while their king was hunting, Kanda came as before, and was dismissed 
again. Then he came in the guise of an old Andi yogi covered with ashes and carrying a 
wallet. The Valdas received him hospitably, and Valli cooked him food, which seomed to 
«choke him, and he asked for water. She went to fetch some; he followed her ani drank 
the water. Then he gazed upon her face and threw water upon it. After much argument 
‘he made Gana Deva appear in the form of an elephant, whereupon she consented to his 
pleading, He then assumed his own form ; then he became again the Andi yogi, anl they 
went back together to the Viiddas, Then they eloped; but the woman who guarded Valli 
pursued them and made them return. They again eloped. The Vaddaa pursued and shot 
arrows after them, which turned back upon the archers without doing any hurt, but Kanda 
with his arrows shot them down in crowds. Valli lamented for her people, and Kanda bade 
her summon them back to life, and they rose up again, Kanda then assumed his own 
form and receivel their homage, The Vidda king performed their marriage-rites, and 
Kanda gave them power to exorcise evils from heat, cold, and demons. The Valli-malé 
begins with Kania’s coming in the guise of an ascetic and his wooing, which was repulsed. 
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Then Gana Devi took the form of an elephant who rushed at her ; she clung to Kanda, and 
promised to marry him. The Vaddas pursued, but were shot down by Kanda, who then 
created a pond, and revived them, and they celebrated the wedding at Kataragama in the- 
month Asala. She is invoked in Tis-piiy! Lima (as regent of the 20th paya) and in Amara- 
sialiya, See also Kanda, and Sandun Kumara. 

Valli Yakas. See Vali Yakas. 

Valli Yak Devi(V. र. Giri). Invoked ina Nava-graha-téntiya and Giri-liyé-dolaha- 
pidavila. See Giri. 

Valli Yak Kadavara. See Vali Yak Kadovara 

Val Mava. See Valli Amma, 

Vana Gisi. A goddess invoked in Dolos-girislev-liyagé puvata as haunting the skirts 
of a wilderness, and touching the wall-plates of a house with her hand while hor feet are on 

Vanara Devi. A deity who gave the «kin of the drupi (see Drwma) 

Vana-tunga. On his legend see Perahdra. 

Vanehi Raja-kumaru. See Mitalan. 

Vanni Bandara (V. Devi, Unuvinné Bandara). A god described in Unuvinné-bandara- 
का as haunting Unuvinné, the temples at Panvila and Kandé, the Vanni district, Katara- 
gama, the Gal-kotuva or Stone Fort (possibly Trincomalee), where he meets the god Kirtti 
Bandara, Gurubgddé, Andiribadde, Katupatvela, the Hambiliya rock temple, Diya-bubula, 
Hakurutalé hill, Génagama, and Hiiguruvaduve temple, as bearing a cane given him by 
Kumara Devi, and as catching wild elephants; he dwells in the woods, and is attracted to 
the hills by bowls of offerings. One V.-b.-kavi says heis under the protection of Kataragaina 
Devi; 16 smites Vicdas with sickness, catches elephants at Tambalagala, rides on an 
elephant, blows on a jaya-saka (* vietory-conch ”), and visits the sanctuary at Balagala 
Another V.-b.-kavi states that he hada bower at Hirimalvatta of Dumbara, temples at 
Butavatta and Udugoda, 6 temples at Unuvinna and Puranale, and his home at Gal- 
kotuva; he visits Navayaletinna, Kataragama, Arukvatta, Danagzamuva-vela, Kehel-iila , 
Madakalappuva (Batticaloa), Talvatta, itunuva, Panaya, and Tamankada (his cult in 
the Padaviya-rata of Northern Ceylon being here omitted), and receives offerings in 
the Uda-rata; he was born in the Treasury-village or Gabadi-gama of Viyaluva, over- 
came the Sanni Yakas, and catches and beats the Biita Yakas, The Do laha-dewi-kavi 
states that he has a temple on the top of Hunukiita-gala, where silver weapons are dedicated ; 
he wears a pearl necklace, causes fits, and is worshipped throughout Vanni. He is 
invoked in Dalu-mura-yahan-kavi (which states that he fled from the Vanni to Uda=: 
rata), and Samagam-mal-yahan, 

Vanni Raja. See Vanni Bandara, 

Varo Raja. Father of Mal-sari Raja. 

Varuna. A Na-raja or Naga king, husband of Vimali, and father of Irandati. 

Vas. Magical influences, especially those that attend the first wearing of any object, 
Those attending the first wearing of a crown are exorcised by the ritual described in 
Olunu-vas-harané, which relates that Bamba-put sj brought vines or creepers (see Vine), 
Danta-dhitu [ड gave them power, and Viévakarma bound them on men in hoops (see 
Valalw). Naga-bamba-put Rai gave sprays of the “nine-leaf,” neva-kola-atu, of which Viiva- 
‘karma made hoops, which were tied on the person to be exorcised, in the presence of [ठत 
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and the Niagara Rsis, with Buddhist invocations. There is a ritual for exorcising sorcery 
styled Vas-harané, described in some poems of the same name. Its origin is traced to the legend 
of Manikpila (g.v.). A building was then constructed by Vi:vakarma. Sakra came dis- 
guised as Undammita Raja, with a pusul (ash-pumpkin), and with the aid of the Reis 
dispelled the charm. Various other things were used in the rite: betel, areca, and limes, 
which arose from the ashes of Duma-yalli’s pyre ; colosia, which sprang from her ornaments : 
limes, which issued from her heart; turmeric, from her fingers; the creeping lily (miya- 
gala, Methonica superba), from her tongue ; fire-flies, from her eyes. All these are used in 
the modern rite. Various deities are present in it: the Duma-valli Deviyé in the rice 
offered, Avara Mahipila in the pestle, the Four Gods in the exorcist’s ornaments, the 
Planet-chief Alepa in the mortar; and the Doratupila Yakas guard the gates of the 
building. A ce estial thread sent by Sikra is said in Divi-dos-pirittuva to have been the 
means of exorcising vas. 

Vasala Bandara. A god said to have had charge of the northern gate in the ship of 
Mala Raja. 
-Wasala Deva (V4bala Deva). A companion of Kanda, g. v. Invoked in Pattini-yaga- 
keri. Apparently the same as Senevi-ratna, ध, v. 
Vasavatti. Seo Mara. 








Visi Devi. The rain-god. Invoked in Amara-sintiya. 
` प्रध्या. A serpent-king, who presides over the leaf of the hirdssa vine; see Ala 
Vata Devi. The Wind-god. Invoked in Amara-sitntiya. See also Pattini, Vayu. 


Vata Girahani Yakini, A female demon who afflicts children with swelling of the 
stomach and emaciation ; exorcised in the beli-vidiya (see Bali) with a bali-figure having & 
smoke-coloured body, a club, a broken bowl or skull, a discus, and an elephant-goad, and 
riding on 8 Rakusu. 

Vata Kumara (V. Sami, Muju Sami). The Kumara-devi-upata relates that the parents 
of this god were the king Boksil Terindu and a queen. Astrologers predicted that he would 
become a priest. One day he climbed up a round relic-house (vafa कन्व) which his father 
was building, fell off, was killed, and became a Rakusu. He fell in love with a queen at 
Anuridhapura, and possessed her ; as she seemed dead, her pyre was lighted, but he quen- 
ched the fire and restored her to life. She was hence called Sénalu Bisava, from sohona, 
«“eemetery.” Her husband made offerings to him, and by leave of Vesamunu his worship 
became general. He possesses women, and makes the sufferers dance The Boksdl-upata 
names this god Poksil, and makes him the son of a queen and a king or priest named 
Mobot Terindu (?), born in Boksil-pura, Even at the age of 7 years he was lascivious, 
and his fatker resolved to imprison him and then make him a priest. When 9 years of 
age he went, dressed as a Buddhist priest, to the circular Relie-house at Anuridhapura to 
make sacrifice, and fell down and crushed his left ribs, He died, and was reborn as a 
demon, who became enamoured of > princess, and thereafter assailed women with sickness. 
He is worshipped with offerings of cakes mado of hill-rice, milk-rice, rice coloured red, red 
jxora flowers, and betel. He is possibly the same as Kumara Devi, who gave a cane to 
Vanni Bandara, g. v. The Vata-panti-bali prescribes for his ritual a platform of plantain 
trunks, ¶ cubite long and 7 cubits wide, divided by 18 cross-pieces ; rice is then offered. 
fix plantain trunks are taken, & square space is measured out, and 16 sections of plantain 
wood are laid on it. Three platforms are made of plantain strips, twelve by twelve, and 
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decorated. A pathway is made round these, with 4 arches, 16 wreaths, and 48 foty earrings, 


^ chair is made, and flowers, betel, rice, cakes, ete., are offered, with 32 oil-torches. 
Eighteen verses are recited in the pathway and dances performed The god is said to be 


under the authority of Buddha, and apparently bears a golden diso, He dances, staff in 
hand, comes at the three watches of the night, carries his head under his arm, appears to 


sleepers in dreams like a loud noise, stabs with a javelin, and roams about slaying men. 
He is associated with Yaksa Rakusu in the Ri.-bali; see Rakusn, He is invoked in Garé- 
yak-paliya, Vidi-bindima, and Yak-pidavila. See also Boksdl. 

Vata Kurumbma. A companion of Devel Devi, born from Bhasmasura’s death-flames, 
See also Kurwmbura, 

Vata Minlyé. A female spirit invoked in Viidi-yak-yadinna, 

Vata Sami. See Vata Kumara, 

Vafa-viyane Bandara. See Ruval Yaka. 

Vata Yaka. An unole of Kuvéni = see Vijaya, | 

Vat-himi Raja. A bower for him was made by Didimunda (q. v.) at Devana-giri. 

Vatuka Yaka. A demonin the troop of Dadimunda, probably the ए, Demala Yaka 
mentioned in Sanni-yaé-ddpané - propitiated in Vidi-bindima, See also Visala, 

Vayu. The Hindu Wind-god:; Propitiated as a Ain (¶- v.), and regent of Utaru Putupaé 
in Nava-graha-mal-baliya, See also Vata Devi. 

Vayu Rakusu. A demon represented in the R.-bali ; see Rakusu, 

Védana Rgi. A mythical sage who figures in the legend of Mal-sara Raja. 

Véda-patma Rsi. A mythical sage Invoked in Valalu-vidiya, 

Vida Rei. A sage figuring in the legend of Oddisa 

Velabi Hanumanta Yakini. Mother of Oddisa, 

Velabi Oddisa. See Oddigg. ` 

Velassé Band4ra. One of the Gini-kanda Kadavaras, g.v, Seo also Kalu Aumdra 
aml Pitya Devi. 

Ven. See Pismu, 

Venu-put. See Kama, 

Venus, See Sikuri, 

Vesali. See 11.516. 

Vesamunu (Vaitravana). One of the four Guardian Gods, g. p,- styled Lord of Yakas 
in V.-dipane, which gives a ritual of exorcism by his Power, Hoe protected Hiniyan Yaka, 
Kambili Kadavara, Riri Yaka, and Vata Kumara ; see glso Saikhapéla, Tanipola Riri Yaka. 
He is invoked in Amara-iantiya, Kadlavara-kavi, Pandam-pili, Satadiya-Lavj, Valaly- 
rind-Lapimea. 

Vetivu Rel. Father of Budahn, 

Vi. See Rice, 

Vibhisana, A rod, worshipped at Kalaniya (vide Tilaka-pirivan Thera's Kovul-sande- 
aya and Hamsa-sandesaya, Havyitra-s., and Tisara-s.); invoked in Amara-iéntiya, Kadavara. 
tovil, Ra jadhiréja-simha-iantiya (as god of the Totagamuya Vibra), aud Set-kavy. See also 

Kambilt Kadavara and Néta Deva. 


Viella Raja. Father of Oddisa 
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Vidi. A vidi isa space of enclosed paths surrounding the site of a ceremony. The 
poem V.-upata says that one was used by the Rsis to heal Maha-sammata’s enchantment 
It was 60 cubits square ;. within it a golden post was raised beneath a white sunshade, and 
upon the post was Bamba. Oddisa, being fetched from Ajakita, made Viskam measure 
the ground and sprinkle it with water and sandal-dust; Viskam divided it into pddas or 
«juartersfor Bamba, Devas, and Pretas, marked out with a golden cord the plan ofa 
pavilion, and built triumphal arches and approaches. The poem Simfiisana-vidiya adds 
that in the midst of the vidi was a throne for Maha-sammata, and that Oddisa held the sun 
and moon in his hands, created lightning from the clouds, rode in a golden chariot, and 
had a chank bangle on his arm and flames from the Avici hell around his head. There isa 
Vidi-bindima (Nagara-Oddisa-vidiya), an exorcistic rite said in the V.-5. to have been per- 
formed by Oddisa in order to heal Manikpéla of her enchantment. Three-storied structures 
are said to have been built for it, facing the north for the Yaku, the south-west for 
Kumaru, the south for Va‘uka Yaku, the sunset for Vata Kumira, the west for the Naga 
king, the north-east for Devel Deva ; goats, peacocks, and red cocks were offered. A 
post of rukattana (q. v.), 9 cubits long, was brought by Viskam and placed to face the 
north, and a throne was set beside it | 

Viduli-valAhaka. See Valdhaka, 

Vidurisana. See Vajrisana. 

Vijalindu. See Vijaya 

Vijaya. The first leader of Hindu colonists to Ceylon, as narrated in Mahd-vamsa antl 
Dipa-vanaa. The Vijalindu-divi-dos-upata relates that V. was born to Simhaba Raju from 
Simbaba-denu’s navel (sic |}. As he tortured and slew children and cattle, his father sen- 
tenced him to death, and set him adrift on a Saturday, under evil omens, in a ship made of 
plantain-trunks He set sail with 700 men born on the sameday as he. After 7 days the 
ship sank, and for another 7 days he swam in the sea. As he came towards the shore, he 
cut a sawlish into three pieces with his sword, and landed with one piece at Tammannavila. 
His men also landed, and lay exhausted. Kuveni came in the form of a bitch to look at 
them, V. sent his brahman to see whence she came, but he did not return; one by one 
the seven hundred were sent in the sa ne way, and were all detained by her, By Sikra’s 
order Visou then went to his help, disguised as a Guralu, with a pirif-cord tied round his 
arm (cf, below). V. set out, and found Kuvéni sitting on a golden chair, carding cotton. 
She said she had not seen his mea; but when he seized her by the hair and threatened to 
cut off her head, she offered to release them if he would marry her, He consented and did 
ao, In the night he heard a loud noise, which she said was caused by her kinsmen going 
from Laggala to Loggala. She became a mare ; he mounted her, and slew the Yakas, spar- 
ing only Vata Yaka, Kota Yaka, and Mayilavalana, her mother’s brothers, She fainted at 
the sight of the bloodshed. In the same night he left her, journeyed away 30 yodums, and 
settled in Bandi-navara, where he married the Pan li princess Bimba Devi, Afterwards he 
went to Kurunigala, and guarled himeelf with 30 lines of watchmen. On awaking from 
herswoon Kuvéni created 3 babes, one walking by her side, one borne on her hip, and one 
unborn, and with these made her way to him and reproached him, From a distance of 
3 gavvas (18,000 yards) she stratehed out a tongue which pierced 7 rock-caves and reached 
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his heart as he lay asleep. The brahman minister on guard saw it and cut it off. A drop 


of blood fell from it upon Bimba Devi's bosom, and he wiped it off with his finger. The 
queen accused him of an outrage, and V. sentenced him to death, To defend himself he 
produced the tip of the tongue that he had cut off, which sprang upon the head of V. and 
brought the Divi Dos (gq. v.) upon him and Panduvas, to heal which 8 inches of a leopard’s 
head were cut off with a sword and laid at the kings feet, From the blood Spirting from 
the tongue arose flies, ynats, fleas, and lice 

The Pala-vala-ditné gives the same story of his coronation and repudiation of Kuvéni 
and of the Dirt Dos inflicted on him and Panduvas. The Nava-graha-mal-baliya gives an 
account of his sickness and Buddha's command to Kihirili Deva to protect him, The 
rituals to heal him are variously described ; see Ata Magula, A Vijayindu-hatané relates 
that V. was the son of Simha-bihu and Simha-valli, He grew up headstrong and lawless, and 
was banished from his father’s realm. He sailed with 700 followers to Tammanni-to-a, 
where Kuveéni in the form of a bitch seized his men, When ए. approached her, hor third 
psp vanished, and she yielded herself to him and surrendered his men. She prepared for 
them a great feast and created a city and palace, She also created the city of Upatissa- 
nuvara, where she made a palace with four entrance-halls called Bhojana-ran-mini-vasa la. 
Megha-ran-mini-V., Tuiga-giri-v., and Cakra-y Another Vijayindu-hatané, after narrat- 
ing the earlier births of V. and Kuvéni, relates that the ministers of the king, ४.१७ father, 
spoke evil of him; the king sent him away ina rotten ship, and he reached Tammann- 
toa, swimming through the surf to land. Kuvéni took the form of a bitch with red back 
and eyes, white belly and claws, black hind-legs and head, blue fore-legs, and a golden tail, 
ete. The Vijayindu-puvata and Laaké-bodhi-vastuva give an account similar in most points 
to that of the Maha-vamsa. The Visnu-vidiya-kevi, narrating the arrival of ए, in Ceylon, 
states that Visou gave him a magic thread to wear, which made him proof against the 
Yakas ; this thread is invoked in T'wnu-ruvan-pirituva, He begot by Kuvéni Jivahatta, 
who is identified in one legend with Kalu Kumara, son of ए, and Kalu Kiri कष्ण or 
Karandu-bana His origin from a lion is narrated in Simhalé vistaré- his wooing of 
Kuveni, in Tilaka-pirivan Thera’s Kovul-sandesaya ; his repudiation of her, in Kuvéni-asnd. 
For the legend of his and Kuvéni's previous births, see Kuvéni, See further Divi Doa, 
Mala Raja, Panduvas. He is invoked in Pirittuva and Vdidi-yal-yadinna, 

Vijaya Kumari. A person attacked by Riri Yaka. 

Vijitta Raja. Father of Mitalan. See also Vijaya, 

Vikira Devi. A deity who gave clothes for the torch-rite (see Terch). 

Viktama-bahu (Vikum-ba). (1) A king, said to have built a temple at Ambikké ; see 
Devatar Bandara. (2) A king, on whom see Pitiya Devi, 

Vimala. Mother of Irandati. 

Vina. Malignant magical influences. A ’.-kdpun-kavi exorcises these from the various 
divisions of time and space, the parts of the body, éte., invoking Buddhist and other 
themes. There is a ritual styled V’-vidiya, and poem describing it for exorcism of evil 
planetary influences, and to cure sanni (fits and similar diseases), dropsy, and debility. 
Limes are cut and the verses chanted, and Buddha’s removal of the pestilenc 
invoked. -_Limes-wore brought by the Regis from the worlds of Nagas, § 
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Asuras for exorcism. Then follows a sirasa-pada to exorcise the evil limb by limb from 
head to foot. See also Valalw. 

Vine. The square vine (vilis quadrangularis, hiriissa) is uwedin the ritual of Mohol- 
wpakarana-upala, which says it originated in a park of sdl-trees at Kusinara, where it came 
from the Nagas’ world; Maha-bamba placed it at the patient’s feet. The Asa Magula, 
which also prescribes its use, says it arose from [évara’s nostril. See Afa Magula, Divs 
Dos, Oddisa, Valalu, Vas. 

Vira, A god overcome by Mala Raja. 

Vira-bhadra. A god, son of queen Nandi of Vadiga-raia. As Nandi was bathing in 
a lake, a Yaka saw her. She fainted, and he sessed her, entering her body through 
her nostril, and was conceived by her. Among her longings of pregnancy was a desire for 
human flesh, andthe king, her husband, gave her bodies from a cemetery. When the 
child was born, the soothsayers declared that at the age of 7 years he would gointo the 
forest of Oddisa and become the Yaka Vira-bhadra. Hedid so, but at theageof 16, He 
was 3 gavvas (12 miles) in height : fire came out of his mouth, eyes, ears, and nose, and 160 
cobras enwreathed his body. He had 800 yakas in his train. Heis exorcised by dances 
and offerings on a decorated stage. [V’-kavi.] 

Vira-munda. A god: said in V.-alaikéraya to have been born after a prophetic dream 
by his mother. For his youthful misbehaviour, he was sentenced to death, but escaped, 
and sailed to Kolamba (Colombo) in Ceylon. He came to Iriyagama and at Vil-biva 
constructed shrines. Seven Bandiras were under his command; he fed demons of Ceylon, 
broke the legs of many Demalas (Tamils), warred against the gods of Ceylon (who were led 
by Kataragama Deva), and made Pattini’s bangle to cease rattling. He has a red silk 
kerchief on his head, a red and blue cock in his right hand, anda golden sword and wand. 
The V.-yagaya relates that before his birth his father, the king of Kéli, was warned by evil 
omens, and the queen’s breasts turned black and dried up. She went from Kéli-nuvara to 
Malala-nuvara, where she bore a son under most evil auspices. The dream (see above) is 
related in this version also. When the boy grew up, he was driven out of Kéli, and sailed 
on a stone raft to VApipatuna (Jaffna), where he caught and beat the Sidi Tamils. He 
stopped the jingling of Pattini’s bangle, became lord of Rakusus, and gave authority to 
Kalu Kuméra to kill young girls. He carries inhis handa cock. A V.-wpata gives a 
similar account, and states that he arrived in Ceylon at Sinigama and defeated the Yakas 
at Iriyagama. The V.-pena-kima states that he came to shore at Pénigalpota, where he 
broke the necks of 100 elephants, visited Beligal Korale, and fought with the king of Kolam- 
ba. He is elsewhere said to be the son of the king of Koliya-nuvara, and elder brother 
of Ramana Kat and Tamanérta, and later was known as Malala Raja, Tho V’.-yddinna 
deseribes him as coming to Ceylon on a stone raft. See also Nd-mal Kumara, Paitin, 
Tota Kadavara, He is invoked in Mal-keli-upata and (as ए. Malala-eaimi) in Pathint-yaga- 
kavi, 

Vira-munda Mati. A god invoked in Salu-salima ; see Pattini. 

Vira-parikrama-bahu. A king, said to have built a temple for Kanda at Ambakké (see 
Devatar Bandara), and another for Gana Devi. 

Vira Pattini, See Paittini. 

 Vira-va psa Pitlya Devi, A god invoked in Dalu-mura-pidum-kavi. 
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Vira-vikrama Devatar Bandara. See Dadimunda, 

Vira-vikum Raina Bandara. See Kambili Kadavara. 

Virodhaka. One of the Guardian Gods 

Viripikea. One of the Guardian Gods. 

४90. A Dan-udiya-kathava relates that Dan Udiya received alms and ate them 

himself, for which he was at once turned into arock. After 12 years Gautama Buddha in 
pity addressed him. At the third utterance the rock began to hear, uttered a ory, emitted 
astench, and returned to human shape. The stench created a pestilence that attacked 
successively dogs, cattle, and men in ४581४ (Vesali). Buddha stopped it and the 18 forms 
of sanni disease. This story is accordingly embodied in a ritual for Sanni Yaka, Another 
D.-«.-kathéva, of similar contents, refers to a vihdré (monastery) at Makkama (Mecca), In 
V.-idntiya,a ballad upon an exorcistic rite, it is said that a beggar of VisAlA asked for 
alms, promising to give away in charity whatever he received; but he only gave away the 
half, and was therefore reborn as a Preta (ghost) called Dan Udiya or Hamsapila Udiya, 
who had no arms, legs, eyes, nose, orears. Buddha addressed him ; he rose up, and thunder 
was heard, Plague then attacked men and animals, with drought, famine, bloodshed, and 
incursions of evil spirits: Buddha was summoned ; rain fell, and he restored the country 
to its former state, and preached piril. Cf, the story of the Budu-guna-alaikéraya and 
Ratana-sifra-santiya. A bali rite is then prescribed for Yakas of various lands. The Maha- 
visal-yédinna asoribes the plague at Visald tothe demons Vatuka, Kambili, Siya-vatuka, 
Amu-sohons, Siri, Kadavara, Gopalu, Golu, Bihiri, Kana, Kora, Pilli, Bhairava, Madana, 
Ratikan, Maha-sohona, Teda Pattini Yaksayé, Siniyan, Pulutn, Uda-maigra, Talatu, 
Bhumatu, Teda Devel, ctc., assembling from all countries. The plague of Visilé is also 
connected with Héniyan Yaka (व्‌. ४.) and Vaduru Kali (see Kali). See likewise Set-téntiya, 
Fina. 

Viskam. See Visvakarma, 

Visnu (Upulvan, Pulvan, Ven). The Hindu deity, consort of Laksmi, Sité, and 
Siriyé, and one of the Guardian Gods (g. v.); said in Pala-vdla-déné to dwell with Sita 
(g. v.) in Vaikuotha on the Himalaya. The Upulvan-asné relates that he fought with the 
Devas against the Asuras and slew their chief Maha-bali. The Satara-devila-devi-puvata 
narrates that he came to Ceylon and overcame the Demala Yakas. He dived in boar’s form 
into the waters, to seek the earth ; in tortoise’s form he supported Mount Meru on his back 
when the winds blew upon it and the Naga king twined round it: he overcame BhasmAsura 
by guile, and alone of the gods supported Buddha in his struggle against Mara. The Vali-yak- 
kari states that Buddha gave him charge of Ceylon: the Buda-baladiipané, that Buddha 
appointed him to guard his religion for 5000 years. He is incarnated in Rima. He took 
part inthe healing of Maha-sammata (see Abina-santiya). With Sikra and lévara he 
invented the word svasti (see Alphabet). He took part in the rite of the arrow to heal Mal- 
sara (see Arrow). In woman's formhe begot and gave birth to Ayyanir, g.v. He is 
present in the betel-leaf, and one shoot of the primitive betel was his (see Betel). He 
overcame Bhasmisura by assuming the form of a lovely woman (see Bhasmasura, Kalu 
Kuméra); brought 8 charmed thread to heal the divi-dos of Vijaya (see DiviDos) ; created 
a golden cock for the war against the Asuras (see Fowl); and plunged into the sea and 
straightened Meru when it had become crooked through livara'’s blow, and himself conceived 
and bore Hiniyan Yaka, ए. v. With his sanctuary at Bintenna Kalu Kum4ra (q. ©.) 18 associa- 
ted. He is father of Kama, (द. v.); aided Kambilj Kadavara (g. v.), who carried and broke his 
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ity 9 : * ५५ » 148 


Aliyamna Bandira, Sup. 2; follower of Pi iy, 
Devi gq. च an = ०० os Sup, 80 


i = 


INDEX 





Aliyama Kedavars, d., Sup. 2; see Dala Raja, 


Sup, 17 
Allah, vision of, in Hindutemple .. 90 n, 
Allahabad pillar inserip, += a‘ +" . 10 
Alompra, Alaungphayf =, =, =-= - = 43 


Alphabet, Sup, 3; and rites, see Hat Adiya, 
Sup. 29; Kakgaya, Sup. 35; Bamba, Sup, 8 
letters, Sup. 51; Sakra, Sup. 91; Siva, Sup. 

100; Vi = Sup. 116 

Alphabetical. Guide to. Singhalese Folklore 
from Ballad Sources ., Sup. 1—116 

Alut Bapjiira, g., Sup. 3; see Kalu Bapdira, 
Sup, 38; Devel Devi, Sup, 20; Gangt Banjara, 

Sup, 25 

Alut Devi, त Sup. 3, me Devatér Bandira, 


कै क कै ऋ, 


Sup, 20 | 


Alut Kosambé Devi, spirit, Sup. 3; see Kalu 
Bagjarn Sup, 38 

Alot-Nuvara Devi .. == 80. 3 

Alut Pattini, Alut-teda Pattini, Sup. 3; see 


ॐ, dk = 


Pattini .. ० = ०७ -» Sup. 72 
Alut Unambuvé Bandira, g. .. स Sup, 3 
Alviir Kuruchchi, inserip. fonnd at .. 133 n. 
Amarapura, Améyapiiyn .. co, । जनः | caeeiee 
Amatho, falee, used as a name ., F. G. 122, +. 
Amatho Mimo, evil spirit =" = FL 0. 118 
Amati Viili, spirit A a Sup. 3 
Amiya, goddess, Sup, 3; see Ata Magula Sup, 6 
Ambikké Devatir Banddra, ह, .. == Sup. 3 
amians, Chinege residents in Tibet „>= 40 
Ambanvala Raila Devi, spirit ,, + Sup. 3 
Amba Pattini, Sup, 3; see Pattini Sup. 72 
Ambara, Rei, Sup, 3; see Limes .. Sup 51 


Ambaripoti, Abaripoti, spirit, Sup 3; .«« Kalu 


Kumira .. 9 # ee 93 -. up, 39 
Amboyna massacre ae es | *„ 136 
Ammankuruchchi, Pukkéttai state inserip. 

at, 133 
Amoghavarsha I, date ,. + ए = * कुह, f. 
Amoghavritti, the, ete., by Sikatdyan: oe 38. | 
Amperumfl, Raménuja, image of -» 142 
Amphi, Indian Chief ,, as i ५ 29 


Amsterdam, and Indian trade ,, - == 101 
Amu-siri Kejavara, d., Sup, 3; see Hiri Yake, 


Sup. 88 
Amu-sohon,d. .. Sup, 4 
Amu-sohana Yaka, Sup. 4; see Vidal Sup, 118 
Anagundi, tn., and Rimappaiys 170 n. 


Ananda, Niga k., Sup. 3; see Pattini Sup, 72 
Ananda Bhipoti Devi, m. of the Plan 4 Sup. 4 
Ananda Thera, disciple of Buddho Up. #; 
seo Bodhisattva, Sup. 10; Lines » 51; 
Pattini Sup. 72; Torch ~ Sup. 104 
Anandatirtha, Medhvacharya .. 9०. अ 
9; 11.54 111 ०» 50 








Anaiga, Sup. 4; sex पीतान Sup. 41 
A-nan-gung-de, Annagoondy, Anegundi, co. 
in Si-tien, sent an embassy to Chinn == 140 
Anawrati, Anuruddha, Burmese k. and re- 
former ae es 41. £. 
Ancient History of Magadha, contd. from 


fo i # 


i i 


V ol, ALIV |+ । 52 2 é च S—16 28--31 
Anda Kadavam, d. os a ‘ Sup, 4 
ApJAl temple, 'Srivilliputtir ..  ., .. 161 


| Adi Guru, Sup, 4; husband of Sokari, g.v., Bup, 100 


Anji Kegavera, d., Sup. 4; ses Bahupati 


Sup. 7; Deva-aiga .. -+ Sup. 30 

| Andi Yaka, d., Sup, 4; see Sanni Yaka Sup. 94 
Andun Giri, goddess, Sup, 4; see Giri, Sup. 27; 

aleo consort of Ratilan g, vr... -- Sup, 35 

Andun Kajavara, ध.  .. : sa Sup, 4 

Andun Kuméri Yokini, spirit .. Sup. 4 


Andun-madana-tel-madana, Sup. 4; consort 
of Ratikan 9. rv. oe -. Sup, 85 
Anegundi, Annagoondy, A-nan-gungde .. 10 
Aiga, Co., conquered by Bimbisira 10: 
modern Bhigalpur and Munger ..11, 29, 31 


छ 


 Angahiru, Sup, 4; see Kuja, Sup. 49; Planeta, 


Sup, §1 
| Atgam, sorcery by spells, Sup, 4; seo Malsdra 
Raja कके | & a च Sup. 67 
Angirssa-gétra, to which Midhava-mantri 
belonged. , कक ae क क oe -. 4,6 
Angkor Thom, former cap, of Kambija 44, 47 


Anglo-Indian Worthies of the Seventeenth 
century, No, V., J. Harding , . 57—§8 


anita, dam,on the Cauvery ,, ~ cme त 
Animiam, and Tibetan Buddhism, 40; in 

Anam ,, 9 ज ११ an a» 46 
Aukeli, sport, Sup, 4; see Pattini -» Sup. 72 
Annagoondy, A-nan-fungdi, Anegundi „= 14) 
Annam, Ngan-Nan, and Chintpa ie + = 46, £ 
Annamese, Indo-Chinese roe, 37, £; dates of 

history, plate ITI, the Ginos . . अ » 45, †, 
Anne, 2 1, Co,aship .. re ॐ 58 
annexation, Britiah, of Burma, 43 French, of 

Saigon and Cochin Chins << ae ** 47 
AnomA Psi, legendary gage, Sup. 4; see Reis, 

Sup. 90 ; Ate Mapula + es Sup. 6 
Ant, insect, Sup. 4; black, gee Bali, Sup. 8; 

white, aes Dale Raja, Sup. JT; Kéla Sanni 

oka, Sup. 47; Mal-sard Raja, Sup. 57; 

red, aoe 1111 Yaka क @ क ऋ Sup, 9 
Anuhes Devi, Sup. 5; Vaduru-kli, Sup, 108 ; 

Bee 911. + 5५ ५ + ==  Bup, 38 
Anuradhapur, and AUrAM gam क „> oF 
Anuruddhs, Anawrath , , as 4l 
Apabhramea, sec Grammar of the Old W, 

Rajasthani 2. = ७ = छ 6 ब 


Appendix to the Account of the Wreck 


of 
the Doddington in 1755 


oo WITH 
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Arahajta, Persian wheel, word in Pate 
narayand stone insorip. 3 77, 90 

Arakan, 106६ 10 Burma, 43; Indian emigrants 
in, 44; Dutch factory. . ~ ++" "1 








mttledin ता .. ,, == „न छ 


Aratta tribe, and Chancdragupta al ॐ १. 
vi, Bup. ira .. Sup. 46 
Sup. 14; Devel 
Devi, Sup. 20 ; Gi-maduva, Sup, 26 ; Pattini, 
Sup. 72; Bére-man, Sup, 97; Toran,, Sup. lid 
Archipelago, E. Indies, and London E.1.Co.,. 132 
architecture, Brahmanical, in the Far Enat, 
44, 1. ; Niik, 82; 162; of Arvyanitho, 56.& n.; 
religious, military, #1; पतौ Tiromal 
Naik =. २४ 2 + 1499-1 
Ardhamantapa, in Srivilliputtdr ना -> 162 


Areca, tree, Sup, 5; soo Vouk. Sup. 110 

Arees-sicklo, Sup. 5; Girs, Sup. 27; ane 
Valalu, Sup. 108; Guardian gods, Sup. 25 
Tree, Sup. 32; Manikpala, Sup. 60; Rabu, 
Sup. §2; Sandu as -« Sup, 03 

Arana, and Chandragupts =o 4 ॐ) 


Arihanta, The Meaning of, Old W. RBajas- 
thinf .. ie ah + a «+ 98 
army, अति i ५४ aa vif, 
Arrmkera, co., and Raja Udayir 6 +», 138 
Arrow, in [si rites, Sup. 5; see Kajavam 
Sup. 34; Siva, Sup. 99; Igaha, Sup. 42; 
Kili, Sup. 36; Kanda, Sup, 43; Mala Raja, 
Sup. 60; Mal-sari Raja, Sup 57 ; Leis, Sup. 
0); Vienw Sup. 119 
Art, Arts, and the Niiks, 73, 82; 149; 154; 


= # ih foo 


191 ; 163—166 | 


Arthaidstra, of Byihaspati, loat work = 126 kn. 
Arthaidstra, of Kautilya, and the Emperors of 
Hindustan, 25, 29 n.; 30; and the Afdna- 
nif, elo, 125 mg 126 & my 127, 
158. 9. ;.120; 194 
Aru-mugam, Sup. 6 ; seo Kanda Sup. 42 
Arumi, Naik rebel... = = =, ew 14 
Aruppukkéttai, fort and ¢., 9) & n. ; inserip. 201 n. 
Arya-dharma-prokdiikd, . treatise on Indian 
rebigion == * a , a "98 
Aryaka, character in the Mrichchhakafita .. 194 
Aryanitha, Delavii to Viivanitha, 51 ; Mud- 
ilinr, minister to Kumiira Krishuappa, 82 
Xm, 83 द्ध प. भा the Talikétta campaign, 
*393—85: and Solavandin, his military 
architecture, S64 n.; regent for Virappa 
10 n, ; for joint kings $1; death 101, f 
Aryan, and Naga 10 ; and Kambojas , = 
Aryaniparam, vil., and Aryaniths =+ 


Sup. 1 


104. i, 
146, ॥, | 


Asupila = प्रान, 








Asaddann 57, mythical sage, Sup. ठ; sas 
Maha-saromata it .. Sup. 53 
Ascetios, undor Bimbisira, 12; Jain ., ०»: OT 
h-molon, Sup. 5; Puaul, Sup. 82; ae Bodhi- 
sattva, Sup. 10; Vaa., ०५ Sup. 110 
Asia, and Tibetan rule .. + ~ oa) oe 
Adoka, inscrips. in Mysore, etc., 30, f.; Rook 
Edict VI = ५ ~ कक os 121 
massment, of land revenue, Madura, ete., 
45 ॥, ; 09 o. 
aaiaination, of Kikavarna and [तन == &f 
goldess, Sup. 5; sec 


Hiniyan Yaka, Sup. 31; Sankhapdila .. Sup, 9 
Asura Kadavara, d. ia ar Sup. 5 
Asurapoti, m. of the Devol Deviyd Sup. 5 


Asuras, demona, Sup. 6: ao Maha-bali, Sup, 


53; Senovi-ratna, Sup. 6; Limea, Sup. 51; 


Maha-gammata, Sup, 55; Minikpila,. Sup. 6 
asurgali, dovila .. ie oe ee 1 
Asurindu, Sup, 6; see Rahu .. Sup. 82 
Asurindu Rakusu, i, Sup. ¢; eee Rakusu Sup. 85 


Himbisira 11 and =the 
ad 125 1.१ 124 


Aavaghdaa, on 
Manusnris, L1G: date ., 


Ata Magula, one of the §Magulas, Sup. 6; see 


Amiyn, Sup. 3; Anoma =, Sup, 4; Bala. 
bhadra, Sup. 7; Bimbavati, Buddha, Sup. 
12; Cocoanut, Sup. 14; Divi Dos, Sup. 22; 
“Divi Kadupu, Sup. 23; Gana Devi, Sup. 25; 
Guardian Goda, Sup. 28 ; Hemiya, Sup, 31 ; 
Kanda, Sup. 43; Leopard's Head, Lily, 
Sup. GL; Maha Kelas, Sup! 53; Mala Raja, 
Sop. 56 ; Mat, Sup. 62; Nila -Kantiva, 
Sup. 65; Paceoka-baddhas, Pamiya, Sup. 
70; Parvati, Sup. 72; Pestle, Sup. 70; Pugpa- 
kumudiya, Sup. 82; Rama-hasd,’ Sup. 84; 
Rice, Sup. 87; Rifta, प्क Sup. 00; Saham 
pati Brahma, Sup. 91; “Siva, Sup, 10); 
Umi, Sup. 106; Umévati, Sup, 107; ValAkul, 
Sup, 108; Vijaya, Sup. 114; Vine, Sup. 115 
Ato-ve Mangalé, Sup. 7; seo Maigalé, Sup. 50 
Athares Veda,. contams first mention of the 


१५५१५ sa os 8 
Aties, Indian Buddhist teacher, at ‘Thoding 
Monastery + = ५.३ १ #0, f. 


Ati Vira Kama, Pinsjya, meonsiatency of 


dates, ete., 100 क n.; and Adiramapatnam 134 
Attiyuttikéttai, in Ramned, captured by 
Hanappaiva, ete - +. „> 1 
Aurangam, probably Anuradhapur, in Ceylon 87 
Aurangreh, coinage = $ ve 35 n- 
Author of the Suteas attributed to Valmiki 
| 142—47 
Authors, referred to, ete., in the त तत्व. = 
sudhanidhi list र शः न on” 28 
Authorship of the Manteo riti vo 113, Lia 
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Ava, Shan cap, 2. ee 42, f. | Bali, protective rite, Sup. §; see Sarva-vipa 


Avanti, and Magadha, ete., 8, f. ; lint of kings 28 ; 31 
Avora Bisava, female, d., Sup. 9; perhaps 
Avara Mahipila, sec Vas, Sup, 110; Rati- 
kan-Madaina-Yakini „+ 9 - Sup, 86 
Avara Keli, च्‌., Sup, 7; ace Katikan, Sup. 85; 
Riri Yaka... +2 ५ .* Bup. 88 
Avera-Madana, Sup. 7; seo Ratikan .. Sup. 55 
Avora-Madana-Mal-madana, Sup. 7; consort 





| 
॥ 


of Rati-madana, ae Ratikan Sup, &5 
Avarm Yak, च. ea a =" Sup. 7 
Avatira Devatir, d. Sup. 7; see Mini-Maru 

Yaka “ir = ° Sup. 05 
Avatara Yaku, d. ie Sup. 7 | 
ayasa, word in the Taxila scroll, insorip. वादः 

edmenaning .. hg! च ~= 120, £. 
Ayilakkandi, forale d., Sup. 7; soo Kirt Yaka, 

Sup. 86 ; Turmeric a‘ -» Sup, 106 
Ayirandan Pattini, Sup..7 ; see Pattini. . Sup. 72 


Ayuthia, in Burma, 42, f.; or Sin Yuthia, 44: 

aac hed Ae os ~ a os 45 
Ayyanir, Ayyandia, son of Pulvan, Sup, 7; 
seo Hari-hara-putra, Sup. 29; Kambili 
Kajavara, Sup. 41; Muttu-méri .. 


Azes, two kings of the name , , ae 3. [शी 


Sup. 65 | 


| 


| 


Bade Khan, brother of Chanda Sihib, ane 


Tirumal Naik ri fi 17! wn, 
Badra-kili, Sup. 7; see Kili Sup. ॐ | 
Baga Yaka, च. Sup. 7 


Bigvidaw, k. of Burma np इः =+ + 
Bahirini, spirita, Sup. 7; se Coben Sup. 14 
Bahirava, Sup. 7; see Bhairava Sup, 10 
Bahmini, Sultans in 8, India ; 
Bahu, spirit + ज fs as Sup. 7 
Bahuchariji, temple of 9 „=` 7, (3. 124 
Bahupati, Sup. प; m. of Anji Kadavara %- ४ Sup, 4 
bajrd, budger, bargo क । „+ & 


कः अ 


. 199 | 


Bakhira, Basirh, or Veasdli नु 17, 
Gak-nu-guha-des-licy Pattini, Sup, 7: ese 
पा oY का, च ee Sup. 72 
Dilla, spirit. . ७५ व ध न+ Sup, 7 
Bala-bhadra, g., Sup, 7; see Ata Maguln = Sup. 6 
Baladeva, mentioned in the Kane Jidtaba ,, 1] 
Bali-Devi, spirit , . 4 Sup, ¶ | 
Bila Divns Dewi, ए. = és - Sup. $ 
3919 Giri, goddess, Sup, 4; se0 Giri .. Sup. 27 
Bailakrishndnanda, or Koppija, प्त in 
माकम्‌ ., a ie 17 


Balasor Faocory, and Ft. Edwards, 567: and 
4, Hoarding  ,, ~ 


(च, sncrificial rite 


5s—é I | Bayin Noung, Branginoco, Burmese general. . ae 
„> 134 | 


up. 4; Cobra, Sup. 14; Crow, Sup. 15: 
Lizard, Sup, 62; Una Gari, Sup. 107; Vita 


Girahoni Yakini + भ १, Sup. 111 

| Bili Bisava, Bitch Queen, Sup. 8 ; see Kuvéni, 
Sup. 50 
Ballnd, The Revolt of Khwaja Naik .. 45—i3 


Ballod Sources, Alphabetical Guide to Singha 
lese Folklore from, ,, =+ Sup, 1- 124 
Bamba, Sup. 8; Bambahu; Brahmo, Sup. 
12; Ketu, Sup. 45 ; and Maha-sammata seo 
Abina-+intiya, Sup. 2; Alphabet, Sup, 3; 
Cobra, Sup. 14; Kaksaya, Sup. $5; Maha. 
bamba, Sup, 53; Planets i -- up. # 
Bambadat Raja, f. of Simha Kumira Raja Sup. 9 
Bamba-put,g.  .. ५५ oe os Sup, 9 
Bamba-put Ei, sage, Sup. 9; seo Vas Sup. Lilo 
Baraba Raja, grandfather of Maha-sammata Sup. 9 


Bamba Raja, f. of Kuvéni a ५ Sup. 9 
Bémini Pattini, Sup. 0; sce Pattini Sup. 72 


Bansvase, Jayantipura .. 3 ५१ .. 8, 9 
Banavasi, temple, inserip, in ¢ 4p sap) as 


Bandana Kajavara, spirit os a Sup, 
Banjira Deva, g.. . f +, न प्र. 9 
Banjira Devi, spirit .. ,. Sup. 9 


Bopiiras, eleven =, च ale si Sup, 9 

Bangle, Sup. 9 ; Halamba,. Sup, 29: see Kali, 
Sup. 36; Pattini, Sup. 72: Sandun Ku- 
mira, Sup. 4; Vali Yaka, Sup, 100 ; Vitwu, 
Sup. 116; Gini-halamba, Sup. 27: Guardian 
Gods, Sup. 28; Hena-gini-helamba, Sup. 31; 
Niga-holamba, Sup, 64; Nava-mini-halamba 


|, 
Sup. 68; Ruvan- Vihiiro-halamba, Sdkrn 4 
Sup, 01; Viduri-sana , , शः dup. 113 


Bantam, teade with = = „,„ 132 
baptian, by Jesuits, in S. [तच ale -. 149 


Birhadrotha, dynasty .. न 93 „= 8. 9 
Barker, Mr., E. 1. Co.'s servant. . = 8.4, f. 
Bark Patil, and Khuwhja Naik rie 01 


Barsi, Barchhi Séhih, probably Lt, Birch, in 
Rallad of Khwija Nitik is ws d5— Su 
(कतम, Portuguese traveller, and 


Nilik 
history .. श in =" M1 & 9, 134 
Basirh, Bakhira, or Vésali ~~ ति + + 1 7. 
Basavarija, chief, at Talikott ah भ 190 7. 
Basin, British =| लाक न = „= 43 


Patavie, Dutch cap, नी ai oo Ide 
bafrisas, beings having thirty-two accom 

plishiments = ~ न “+ F. Gy ito 
Batiicalao, in Ceylon, and the Portuguesa ., Js] 


Beard, Mr. ; and J. Harding .. x, ow च 


=| 


ह 
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Beazly, Rt., of the Doddington .. “a 110, £. | Bharata-Nafyaveda-vivriti, and the  Seup- 
Bednere, later cap. of Venkatappa Naik, navdaavadafia .. =. श क ., 193 
ete. ats i i. is _. 199 n., 200 | Bharatitirtha, guru to Middhavdcharya, 2; 9 
Belur inserip. ae sie + 14a work by him, ete. २. = ,„ 8:96; 19 
Benares, and the Siduniga dynasty, 9 & 11, Bhirgave, f.of Sikura -, +, .. Sup, 19 
lo; 13, £.; 31; Motalled road to 51; and Bhartrihari, author of the Pdkyopadiya, date 235, f. 
the Pratyeka—Buddhas, 76;0nd Aryanitha 57 | Bhartripatta, grant by .. , 134 
Bengal, and FE. 1. Co:, 58; चकत J. Harding, 45, Bhisa, Thirteen Newly Discovered Dramas 
86, f.; conch shells from, 71 ३ Dutch Fac- | Attributed tohim  .. = + + -189--195 
tory. 131 ; and Tirumal Niik ate „+ 17॥ | Bhiisa, quoted, lost works of, ete. 198 & n., 129 
Bengalis, in Burma न $ = ,. 42 | Bhashyakite shrine, in Madanigopala Tem- 
Rengal Merchant, the ahip + ~ .. 68 ple नै ~ al i a = 98 
Berkeley Castle, the ahip. + 4 ,, 68 | Bhagmésurn, d., Sup.10; seo Kalu Kunuira, 
Bertelds, Carlo Michaelo, Jesuit missionary Sup. 30; Kanda, Sup. 43; Devel Devi, Sup. 
in Madura ५ Le : . 148 0; Saman, Sup, 02; Siva, Sup. 100; 
Betel, Sup. 9; Dalu-Mura, Sup., 19; and the पशप ,, of = a .. Sup, 119 
war of Kidaniya, seo Buddhas, Sup. 12; see Bhatiya ड, sage, Sup. 11; see Bali =, Sup. 5 
also. Tovil, Sup. 100; (now called daéhit Bhauma, Sup. 11 ; see Kuja = .. Sup 49 
Sup. 19 ; original of, from Duma-valli, see Bhavabhiiti, author of the Otara-rdmacharita, 
Vas, Sup. 110;) Abayapatra, Sup, 1; Girl- ete, ८: . 193 
didalu, Sup. 27; Kadavare, Sup. 34; Ki- Bhavini tank, in Ballad of Khwaja Niik .. 40 
rilu-patra, Kirilu valli, Sup. 46; Maha Bam Bhima, a Bhil, and Khwaja Nhik .. 47, 1, 65 
Bhima, statue ty. j “0 


bo, Sup. 63; Maha-Sammata, Sup. 54; 
Minikpila, Sup, 60; Matipald, Sup, 63; 
Mucalinda, Sup. 65; Niga valli, Sup. 64; 
Nata Deva, Sup. 67; Panju-pattra, Sup- 
71: Pattini, Sup. 72; Pitiya, Devi, Sup. 50; 
Hsia, Sup. 10; Sikra, Sup. 01; Sonuttarn, 


Sri patra, Sup, 101; UmA, Sup. 106 Vala 
haka, Sup. 108; Vienu a .. Sup. 118 
Bhadrabibu, and Chandmgupts इ 191 
(1००1, Sup. 10,see Kali = = Sup. + | 
Bhoadrasens Ajitagatrava, and Bhadra Srén | 

ya, son of Ajitasatru .-. ४२ = ee 19 | 
Bhigalpur and Munger, ancient Ang - Ld, f. 
Bhagarat, the, and the Bikshasis F.G. 114. fF | 

hagavati temple ~= 108 
Bhaimiparinaya-Natakorn, The, book-noticn 92 
Bhairava, Barindi, d., Sup lo; Bahirava, 

Sup. 7; Vairava, Sup. 108; see Rakusu, 


Sup. 94 ; Kali Sup, $6; Pilli Yakas, Sup. 
70; Graha Bhairav Sup. ; Muasgaa 
Bhoirave, Sup. 62; Visalia Sup. 
Bhairave Riri, Sup. 10; see Riri Yaka,. Sup. 
Bhallaga, k. of Rast ऋ १ : „„ 10 
Bhallativa, Buddha in o previous birth 1 & चच. 
Bhamalm = Attacks on theo Buddhist Gram- 
marian Jinendrabuddhi, article, referred ta 26, f. 
Bhimaha, 193 anc the Prati jandfakn 105 & च. 
Bhiradvaja, Ke, Sup 10 ; soe Limes Sup. 51 


119 


Sup. 93 ; Buddhe Sup. 12; Sanni Yake, 
88 | 


Bharadvaja-gotra, to which Midhavichirvs 


ह ^ dy | 
123 9. | 


belonged क अ rH 2 a 
Bharatamuni, writer - A i's 


Bhéganitha, brother of Midhovichirya, |, 
iInscrip. composed by .. we ॐ 4, 7322; 34 


Bhoja L, Pratthirmak .. =+ न= ` == 129 
Bhoja 7, Pratihirak. .. =-= = 2३, +. 
[1:18 क Tibet. . +5 


Bhrigu, sage, and the Manwamyiti, 11, 115 
date, cle. „= = 125- 17 ; 1 ॐ 
Bhumaétu, d., Sup. 11; see Visill Sup. 110 
Bhiwni-kintdé, Sup. Ll; कठ Mibi-kata.. Sup, i 
Bhdta Giri, goddess, Sup. 11; see Giri., Sup. उ 
Phoita Kajavura, spirit, and Mecca ,, Sup, 11 
Bhita Ruval Bandara, Sup. 11 ; se0 Ruval 
Yaka .. ह १ =- .. कणु, 1 
Bhite Yaka, spirit Sup. Lt 
Bhota Yakas, Sup. 11; we Kili, Sup. 36; 
Vanni Banlira ॐ र Sup. 110 
0011415, pluie, mh... oe 1८ DLE 
Bhuvanaikavira, epithet appled to Miidhava 
नतो +, ws ie os oe: 
BKihtin Kejavara, apurit on - op 11 
Bihiri Vadi, Deaf Vidi, .. Fy =, Sup 11 
Bihiri Yaka, d., Sup. 11; वल्ल + ७91 .. Sup, 6 
Bijapur, and Vijayanagar, ete, 54; 92; 140; 
149 ; 170 प. ; 187, ~ «.. 109 --109 
Bilindu Bandira, Sup. 11; see [किति Bilindu 
Bandira a ०५ =» 50 
[पतितत Simi, d., Sup. 11; चत Pitiyw Devi, Sup. 50 
Bimb’ Devi, Sup. 11; a wife of Vijaya Sup. 114 
Bimbavati, goddess, Sup. 11; se Ata 
Afevcralin ifs ae 4 = Sup 9 
Bimbiaira, Saisunaga k., anc the Ange 0.4 
ete., 10 & mn. ; or Sréniys “LA se LI, fh Sh 
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MME... „= k. ae 9 vs im १४ fmhma rikshosa, 1 ..F. G. 116, f 
Binya Dala of Pegu, Shan ruler "१ -* 49 | Brokmétarakdstam, a work by K. Varatuign 100 
Hireh, Lt., Barsi, in legend of Khwija Niik, 48—50 Brahmotiar Khand, a chapter of the Padwa 
Bird, isl., Chaoa  , ०१ ० vr =» 100 Purin, on fasta „ च > a. ए. 0. 194 
birth, rebirth ६ == ॐ. ५. 109, 1. 116, 118 Brajita, future Buddhist | * .. Sup, 13 
Brst-billa, g., Sup. 11; see Siva Yard ** Sup. 100 | Brancinon Bayin Naung, , a si .. 42 
Hitragunta, inscrip,, ond Bhéigandtha , , $, 24 Brhaspati, Sup, 12, Guru .. =+ ++ Sup. ॐ 
black art, magic, in war .. ० "= 18४ %& 7. | Bridson, Hercules, security fur J. Harding .. 57 
Black Flag pirates + eps Tem 143. [तन Mahfratha, founded caries 
sett = | oe a 155, ४ Bribaspati, 115; 125; aothor of an Arthatcis. 
blasphemy, charge against J. Harding, 50 & n., 61, 63 tra, now lost. = ५ * 126 -n 
Mood Lake, Sup. 11; Lé-vila, Sup. 51; Riri British, ete,, and Tibet 40; in Burma 41, 42 ; 
vila, Sup. 88; see Riri-Yaka, Sup, 88; Kalu in Ballad of Khwaja Naik  _. = 47, £ 
Kumim, Sup. 39; Mala Raja, Sup. 56; Brito, Philip the, Portuguese adventurer, in 
Tanipola Riri Yaka .. += e+ Sup. 108 | Buena a ही a. 1 ह 
Bodoni Maniyé, female spirit. , -* Sup. 11 | Budahu, Budha, Sup, 12; Sisiput, Sup, op ; 
Dedawpheya, k. of ota he es iN Mercury, Sup. 63; Planeta, ,. +» Sup. 8] 
Bodhisattva, k. Brahmadatia, Om: .. => 7 | Buddha, and Brahmadatta, ete., 9; MH & +. 
0 ध 11 द | and Bhallatiya, ete, 10 &n, 12; 18; 31; 
॥, He (8. | p. 2 0, रुर, गृ in and Isipatans ar. 
nel etiam greener ead | EY ME alam 
Sup. 4; Limes, . 2; ०, Bup. Gg); oe | the = | १ . thy ~ 
न Sup, 63; (षन Sup. #0; Siva, Sup. 100 Buddha, and the Buddhas, Sup. 12; see Bete), 
(न्क, and evil spirita, F.G. ., 2 a 116 Sup. 9३ Sudurisann, Sup, 102; Ata. Magula 
body, and soul, क. 6, 109, or spirit... F, G, 111, 3, | (fr Vilsya), Sup, 6; Cloth, Sup. 14; So- 
Boksal, Sup. 12; Vata Kuméra, Sup, 111; bhite, Sup, 100; drums, Sup..23;  Valatu, 
seo Guandien Gods” + = ~ ss Sup 38 | 3५9. 108; Hat Adifa (for Seven. Steps), 
Holanda, Sup. 12; f. of Pattini,g,©. ,, Sup, 721, SUP. 29; ल Sypris Sup. 11; Curtain, 
Bombay, and Pol डि = च = = 53] उष्यते Sup. 15; Dan Udiys, Sup, 19 ; 
Bopadeva, author ~ oti i =+ भ Dipankara, Divi Dos, Sup. 22; Dreams, Sup, 
Bouchet, Jean V., Jesuit Missionary, Carnatic 148 =o 5 दय Sup. 20; ० Yaka, Sup, 
Bdvala Alut Devi, g,.. = Pe ..Sup. 12 | ay * Ini Yakas, Sup. $2; Limes up, 51; 
‘igamiilaye, Sop, 65; Namo. Tasan, Sup. 


42 


boys, opprobricus names forluck ,, F. 9. 123 


Brahma, g., ond the Jesuita of Rome, 130 11. ; । ध; Pattini, Sup. 72; Pianota, Sup, 5}; 
legend... us rth. seh. ~" ~ Ete व 91; Todas Kadavare, Sup, 
Brahma, g., Sup. 12: see Bamba, Sup, 8: | Wes Visalia, Sup. te ‘Bodhi-sattva, Sup. 
Maha bamba i प | ,, Sup. 58 11 ; Demala Yaka, sup. 19 ; Divigu, Sup, 22; 


Brohmadatia, k. of Kasi, 9; or Bodhisattva, Mibiso, Sup, 33; Kakusande, Sup, 35; 

O& m., 70; 10; to | Kassa [ण्व Sup, 4; MLAra, Sup, 91; भव. 
Brahma-datta, Sup. 12; see 9:11 , Sup. 53 | भी Sup. 03; _ Oddian, Sup, 095 प 
Brolinaddyam, tax. A ५ प as ia, Sup, 72; Pirrittuva, Sup. 80; Sar. 
Hrahmia-devi, क, of Mahasammata, . «<> Sup, 3 ninkera, Sup, 05; Tanhatkarn .,. Sup. 109 
Brahma, नृषा cf, F. 3, 115.; Wray हि CG. Le Buddhacharitam, this, ॥ 8) fhe (11111111 11 ह | 15 


Brahman ienl TOW प्रात, erected by Viaso- | Buddhaghesha, ane Buddhism 111 १1.1.11 
varman = . A 4 (9 +p . 44) ५4; and Isipatana Migadiiya tag 
Brahman Nighanta Ratvaker, the, wsdl evil Buddhas, men of rovealoed learning .. 114 त. 1 
spirita - ज; = ५५ + =» FL. 113 Buddhism, established, llknm.; 3] :in Indo- 
Hrahmans, in Magadha, §+ tribute to, 35; China ,, ४१ ह +, अ-43 ++ as 
४ १1६ साच्यान to, 54; education, ete, 72—T5 - Buddhist, records anid Kadi, 0. fs ora, 13; 
SL, 82 n.7 00; and Aryanitha, 87, 91, 102; Council, senond, ete. . , Ls = 18; 1 
and Tirumal Naik, ete,, 100 and 9 1१1 & n.; Budhyot Fa, Phra, (Yod Fa,) Chiiophaya 
and Muttu Virappo, 133; and de Nobilis, | Bhayé Chakri, k. of Siam a, _ ade 
Llé-—10; 130; of Forme, 170 ne: .. 13a, BS, i Bucher Kumarindu, spirit Sup 13; and 
Brahmeputen, E. nindery of the Maurya | Madea Dav; = < 6 | : ; Kis jinn 
kingdom, , T oh oo tm ee | | Bu-ha-la, k. of A- प्रा - Gung, ^ ~ „1 4॥ 


हि! 


INDEX 





building, ete., under the Naiks =-= 60, £; 73 
Bukka I, k., patron of MAadhava-mantri, 1, 
3; two ministers of this name, 4—6 ond 
Madhavachdriya, 8; his embassy to China, 


Bukka 11., k., insorip: of . - ०.७ "+ 4: Of 
Bié-lat Sup. 10, see Betel .. = -» इणु, 9 
Burma, and Tibet, people of, 38; and Indian 
 emigrints, 44; and animism, 46: ond the 

Dutch, eto. os -» 1S 
Burmans, sacked Ayuthia ०५ = 45 
Burmese, legend of Gaujama, 10 n., 12, 14; 

76 क 7. ; Indo-Chinese race, 37 os eof 4 
But, m, of Kohamba Raja os +», Sup. 13 
Bita, Bhuta i म ड .. Sup. 13 


aa i ॐ क i 


Caernarvon, tho ship, and the crew of the 


Deddingion =, ह is 100, f 
ealendar, Indian at a one ^ 191 
621; तक, longeloth, chintz द धष =+ 132 
Cambay, Dutch factory _. a ah o« dal 


Cambodia, home of the Khmers, ९४२, 37, 43; 
Kambija or Funan, history of, 44; and 
China, 46; and the Chams .. -+ 7 

(amundi Devatir, spirit, and cocoanut, . 


canals, constructed by Viavandtha, 74; by 
Aryaniitha = ७ =a #4 oa 91 
Canaress, and the pageda, 3. ; districta, 


and Father T. Estavao aa नि 
Canira, Sup. 14, seo Sandu a's Sup. 03 
Candra Devi, princess, and Wooden Peacock Sup. 14 
Candra Kunviri, Sup. 14, m. of Kabéri g. ९, Sup. 54 


Candravati, m. of Kuvéni; and Wooden Pea- 
cock = * ae क »» Sup 1# 
Candrimi, m. of Mal-sari Raja =» Sup. 14 

Capo Comorin, 102; rounded by Come 

lius Houtman, 131; Leagulhas, Aghulas, and 
the wreck of the Doddington 4 109, f. 
+, 195 


418, co., and Raj Udaydr 
$3 n.; Newabs of 54, f.; Krishnapuram 
ple in, 90 .n.; Mughal conquests in, 
187 & n., 188 ; and Bijapur 197, and Gol 
conilah a a sa 198 
Caasumbuzar, Kasimbuzar, and J. Harding 58, 65, f 
Caate, Castes, higher, and Christianity, 107; 
as preached by de Nobilia, LlGd—LIO; 131; 148 
Catchpoole, A., and J. Harding 7 63, f 
Caterpillars, Sup. 14; and Panuvai-. Sup. 71 


Catholic Faith, in 5. India od ve «+ 104 
Caturvihans Rakusu, d, Sup. Mj se 
Rakusu = = # ऋ कै क a Sup, ao 


 earemonies, Hindu, 





Sup. 


133 n. | 


ऋ 





————————————— -~- ym mm 


Catuvayara, f. of Pdlaoga, 


Sup. 14; see 
Pattini or Sup. 72 
Céira-min, k., Sup. 14; see Arch. Sup. 5; 
Pattini oF = as Sup. 72 


Christianity =$ «6148 
Ceylon, and Burma, 42; conquest of, 82; and 
Krishnappa, 88; and European trade, 101; 
and the Dutch, ९४८. 131, &n.; 132; 136,f 

181 & ०. ; B2en.; 1853 

Chihamina dynasty .. ०७ 5७ तरप; 134 

Chain Sidh, and Khwija Naik oe rf 44 

chakrams, pagodas a's -. 33 7, 
Cham, or Mons people, of Champa, 37; 

inscrip., 4+; under Hindu kings .. + 46 


Chima Rijn Udeyar of Mysore, 1337. ; 1396; 
author of (कीत Vilde ६१ 166 % १, 
Champa, k., and Siyana ar =a » 2a, £. 


Champa, oo., home of the Cham race. + al 
Chimpa, Indian dynasty, of Annam a4, 46, f. 
Chinakya, and the conquest of Magadha, 29 
f.: and the Mdnawdis, ote. 156 7. ; 120 ; 
surnamed Kautilya 127; and the Manu- 
भज 128 quotes Bhiida, 129 period of, 103; 195 
Chanda Pradyéta, k. of Avanti, his connec 


tion with Magadha, 8,f.; and Udaya 14; 28 
Chandeau, Chandeu, Chiness chtntu, market, 

Hobson-Jobson ‘ ५ ध =» 156 
Chandler, Ed:, Capt. of the Rowe = 111 
Chandra, author os as ० ae 
Chandrugiri; Naik treasury, 34; cap., 92, 102 

185 n.; amt the Jesuita, 107 n.; battle: near 

133; and Madura, 106; dynasty of, and 

Golconda = ॥ a = 200 
Chandragupta Maurya, resignation of, 1 

and Sahdlya, 29,31 &n.; and Seleucus, ete 

ॐ & 2. ; 114; date, 125; and the Code of 

Manu, 126; and Bhrigu’s Samhita +> इक 
Chandravati, and Pratipasinha in Ti; 80 
Changali Kumara, became k. of Jaffnapat- 

am ० ~» 1 
Changi|vas, conquered by the (1615 a» Lal 
change, of sex * ०५ ए, (५. 124 


ChicphayA 211, Chakri, known as Phra 
Budhyot Fa, Chinese, founded present 
dynasty of Siam = # * =» 

Chaophayé Taksin. (Tak) Siamese general =, 45 

Chiophaya Vijayéndra, title of Constantine 


Phauleon प =. # 45 
Chaos, (Bird isl.), and the wreck of the Dod- 

dingion es 109 

Chao Uthong, Shan Chief Phri Rimathibadl 44, 1. 

। « eharities, of ‘Muttu Krishna # 8 = 104 

Charitravardhans, and (किक = + =» O26 


Charnock, Job, protector of J. Harding 57, 62—87 


| Charter, grunt, dttributed to Vébkata, 133 4 म, 
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char, भवतम rite oo नन ee om 134 | Citripati, m of MA-devi,. == = Sup. 14 


Chdrudatta, 191; (Daridra) Pa ah 
89; quoted, ete. =, ee += 199 19 
Chatuktus, heads of monasteries oh „+ १ 
Chatusedlg, erected inthe Jsipatana आत्तं 
thhard = =. wa or Fs os oe 8 
Chivunda, Chaundebhatta Brahman, f. of 
MAdhava-Mantri ., 7 4" =» 46 
Che Bong Ngq, Cham hero .. = == 46 
Chédi, co., and Mapadha = भः ४४ 1 


-Chelland, Vaidali princess, w. of पितराविव ,. 11 


Chem Naik, k. of Careas +. a ve {97 | 
Chentu, Chinese, and chandeau + =» 156 
Chidambaram, shrine .. a oe oe 1, 153 | 
Chiels, provincial in, 8 India, become inde. 

. pendent, 104; Carnatic, conquered oo 1ॐ 


Chikka-Raya, son of Harihari ll  ,, -- ` 19 
children, to tho childless, 118; and the evil 
oye, F, 0. 120, f.: opprobrious names for, 

F. 0. 123, £. ; change of sex =, == ॐ. G, 124 
ohild-bed, death on, ote, ॐ + ह, =. 117, ¶. 
Chimba, Funan 44 ; Chiimpa a +. #6 
China, and Tibet, 30—41 ; and the Shans, obe,, 

44, 46, f. ; and the Dutch, etc. 150 ; Vijayn- 

nogura embassy to, 140; and Christian 

Misiones ,, =^, uw अ -» 1438 
Chinese, in Burma, 43; in Annam ap = 46 
Chinng dorai, second in command, 81: Chinna 

[पका = 9५ ७७ 6 ड « Io? 
Chinna Tambi Mudaliar =, , =» 170 n., 171 
Chinna Tippa Rehuttar Aujan,- donee, in 


+ अण्न gg ee => = eta > = 193 n. | 
Chinnapai, dam, built by Vie vanitho == Th | 
Chintalapalli, tn., and Tirwmal Naik + > 100 n. | 
Chir Stipa, Taxila, and the Seroll ingorip, 120 | 
Chisholm, Nath., of the Doddington == 110, 
Chokkanfitha, 2 भ wi +4 °> 108 च. 
Chokkamitha, g. of Madura, and de Nobilis, 
» LID: 190) ;. 150; > -9 ae ५ 9 „ > 185 7, 
Cholaintaka, etc., see Silavandin.. 85 & n,, 30 11. 
Chélas, ‘and Séjavandan 85 n.: and the 
Changal WAS oye: (न ae = a os ]4] 
Christ, in 8. Indian Christianity, under de 
Nobilis, 118; image of, and the tali ++ 148 


Christian IV, established the Danish E. 1 Co, 136 

Christiana, massacred in Annam, 47; and 
Christianity in 8. India, under de Nobilis, 
107, f.; 116—119; 13),f., 168, 151, 183, 202, f. 


Chudela, evil spirit | oe te #, ¢. 115 
Chudels, female evil spirits ए. 0. 116- 118 
Chulalongkorn, k.ofSiam  .. ` ०५ .. 4g 
chunam, stucco, shell lime ७१ as e+ 163 
Chyang Chub Gyaltahan or Phigmédu ..° ॐ 


qnnamon, Diutoh monopoly of ,. ०» 157 @& 9. 


रः 


Coimbatore ~ 


Citrapoti, g. Sup. 14;-ae0 Ata Magula Sup. & 

Citra Raja, Sup. 14; f., of Kiabéri g, ४ Sup. 34 

civil war, in Magadha, 29,.31; between Tiru 
mala and Venketl, 84, +; described by 
Borrmidos, etc, ७ ०७ 133 n. ; 134 १. 


civilisation, ancient, of the Mons, ete. 37 es 
Clavell, W., and J. Harding 7 8 | । f. 


Clement XJ, and 8. Indian Christianity =, 148 
Cloth, Sup, 14; ee Divi Saluva, Sup. 22; 
Gaurists Sri Devatir, Sup. 26; Jivarka, 
Sup. 33; and Mahe-miyi, Maha-sam- 
mate, Sup. 53; Sshampati Brahma, Sup. 
91; Saluva, Sup. 92; give “ Sup. 
Cobra, Sup. 14; see Bali, Sup. 8, Bahirini, 
Sup. 7; Bamba, Sup, 8; Yana Devi, Sup 
25; Nandiri Devata, Sup. 32; Kala Kaksi, 
Sup. 36; Kratelvara, Sup. 49; Makari 
Yakini, Sup. 55; Maigra Davi, up. 50; 
Napoti, Nata Deva, Sup. 67; Nayi, Sup. 88; 
` Sékra, Sup, 91; ` Siva, उष" 100;  Takari 
Yakini, Sup. 108; Sadayokka, Sup. 100; 
Umi sy, Sup, 
Cobra, snake guard as i o FG. 
Cochin, Roman Catholic institutions in, 107 
and the Dutch, 197; 182n.; and de Nobilis, 
ए 139, 203, f. 
Cochin-China, 43; or French Indo-Chifin, 44, © - 
f.; annexation, 47; Duteh factory .. «+ LF 
Cock, Sup. 14; see fowl -. ** ` प. 24 
Cocoanut, Sup. 14; see Divi Dos, Sup.22; ~~ 
Aye Magula, Sup. 6; Tovil, Sup. 106; Ca- 
mupdi Devatdr, Sup. l¢; Gana Devi, Sup. 
5 ; Hanumin, Sup, 2; Maha-kela, Sup 
53; Mihi-knta, Sup, 63; Pol, Sup. 31; 
em, Sup. 00 ; Sakra, Sup. 01; Sarasvati 
Sup. 05;-Siva, Sup, 100; Surapoti, Sup. 102 
= = «« 195; 20! 
coins, early Indian, pons, 33 n., 35 1). : defeo: ` 


190 


100 
1 


im कै की क हैः a कः 


tive, tax on, 36; of Mutty Krishaappa, 14-5 
of Sadeyakka, 106 2, ; Indo.So ythian 120, f. 
Collet, J., of the Dodding ton oe 110. f. 


Colombo, Kolumba, and Vira Munga, 115; 
Portuguese fort, 131 च, ‡ Gnd Tirwmal Naik, 
17॥ ; one Ramappaiya ` 


ah ao == 186 

colonies, Brahman, in Machura =" 51; 86 
commerce, in Vaisgli, etc, 11; and tradn, 
European, with Siam, 45; commercial, 


exploitation of India, 104 supremacy, of 
Portuguese in the East is ws a 


Commissariat dept., in ancient Hindustan .. ॐ 
communities, tribal, under the अनप ०» - ॐ 
Comorin, ¢... boundary of Madura +. ` 102 
compromise, teligious, under de Nobilis, 101, £, - 

क = = 116 ; -148 


131 


— 
. ` 


‘Councils, Buddhist 







न; हणा Madura, royal monopoly = 
Conjeeveram, inacrips. ete. .. 2,9; 2 84 
conquest, second Musealman, of च, India 
Consiintiie ‘Phaulecn, Osphalonian Greek 


क्रा कैः 


adventurer, Chiophayi Vijavéndra of 

Siam द न ae oh 
convention, Anglo-Russian, of Tibet .. 40 
Coorg, Changijvaco. ++ «+ = == 141 


Coorgs, Kodagas, Kutakas £ a ~= 143 
eopper-plate inscripa. and granta, Bitragun 
3: in Goadsand the Fedos 19; 0f Harihara 


1. 23. n.; by Aryanitha तती ; 100; of Dala 





wii Sétupati Katta Tevar 105 n.; from 

Kanaujets. .. =, - = 132 ; 1. ; 133 
com, and धत evileyo =, ४ F. ©. 133 
Corneliua Houtman, pioneer of Dutch चका. 

merce in the East a 5 * a» 191 
Coromandel, Duteh factory 131; English 


settlements 126; and Portuguese trade .. 182 
Corres, Ant., Portaguese, in Martaban =» 42 
eotton goods, trade in aa aif .. 232 


15; ज 


+ + 


_ Cranganur, archbishop of, and de Nobilis 117; 130 


Crape, Roeland, and Danish trade with India 15 
cromation, grounds, and evil spirita ete. 
F. ~. 115—117 


orew, of the Doddingion, survivora .. »» 170 
Crinum, Sup. 15; see Lily se Sup. 51 
Cross, the, and the fali .. “2 1.49 

Crow, Sup. 15, see Bali Sup, $ 
(Crown, Sup. 15,00 Maha-sammata, =, Sup. 53; 

Otunw, .. a = ॥ Sup. 70 

Codworth ‘os + kart we OG 


culture, Naik =a - ss ee | 

Cumming, Capt.. W.G., Bhil Agent at Bar 
wini, “" Kamini Sahib '' of the Ballad of 
Khwija Naik .. 4 ५--74) 

curtain, Sup. 15, see Buddha Sup. 12, Guar 
dian gods, Sup. 28; Jaya Guru, Sup. 33; 
Kadaturava, Sup, 34; Kanda Sup. 43; Mihi 
Kata, Sup. 63; Nita Deva, Sup, 67; Tim, 


Sup. W4; Vaiga si, Sup. 107 ; Vajri- 

SAL. भा र $ Sip. 105 
Cushe Dvipa, and Kasimbi 193 & 7, 
oustoms, and octro duties +> ea 6, f. 


custome, ancient, mentioned in thea Manw- 
empitt 113 n.; Hindu, and Christianity 116; 148 


Cyamba, Chimpi x 2 = 44; 
Dajé Yak, d. „+ Sup 15 
Dadi Appu, d., Sup. 15. see Pitywa Devi Sup, 80 
Dadi Kalavara, spirit as ‘3 Sup. 16 


71, 


~~ 140 | 


पक्त पपन, d., Sup. 15; Devatir Baplira, 
Sup. 20 ; aee Devaté, Sup, 20; Hat Adiya, 
Sup. 20; Sani Yaka, Sup. 04; Buddha, 


Sup. 12: Gini-kanda, Sup. 26; Kuvéra, 

Sup. 50; Pili Yaka, Sup, 79; Sakra, Sup. 

91; Somivati Devi, Sup. 1017; Sudumal 

Kumaru, Sup. 102; Vira-vikrama Dova- 

tir Bandiira = Sup. 116 
Dajimupja Devath Bandara, Sup. 16, seo 

Devatir Bandira ज .. ऊणु), 20 


Didi Yakas, demons, Sup. 16; see Kambili 
Radjavara 4... : 3 Sup. 41 


Dahanska ‘ ह न +*' किक bd 
Dahit, Sup. 16; see Betel : Sup. 9 
Dakan«, witchea, Pishdcha: F. G. 115—117; 119 
Dakhan, Deccan, and Mughals ie ~» 187 
Dala-dimba Devatir, Sup. 16; see Dala Raja Sup. 17 
Dalai Limaa is ip! ध 4), f. 
Dala-kada Rai, sage, Sup. 16; चकत Valalu Sup. 10 
Gala Kadavare, 1). Kumara, Sup. 16; see Mal 
Kadavara Sup. 57; Riri Yaka, >» छण्‌. 5B 

Dalaketvaira, f. of Dala Raja Sup. 17 

Dala Raja, 2, Sup. 17; Dala Kadavara, 
Sup. 16; a0 Aliyama Kadavara, Sup. 2 ; 
Drums, Sup. 23; Pattini, Sup, 72; Sohon 
Kadavara, Sup. 100; Ant, Sup. 4; Dala- 
dinba Devatir, Sup. 16; Demala Kada- 

। vara, Sup. 10; Devaniga, Sup. 20; Giri, 
Sup. 27; Kili Gari, Sup. 45; Mal Kadja- 
vara, Sup, 57; Pirittuva, Sup. 80; Rahu, 
Sup. 82; Sakra, Sup. 91; Siva Sup. 100 

Dala Riri, g. 7 = = -. Sup. 19 

De'avii, Niik prime minister 71 ; Arvandtha 
85; 87; Béttupati Katiar 105 प Ramap- 
paiva 167, 171; portraits, in Temples . 164 

D' Albuquerque, and the Siamese ज 9 . + 

Dala-mura, Sup. 19 ; ace Betel,.. ० sup. 9 

dom, चात, batt, 17; dams, built by Viiva- 
nitha .. $ “4 es = +» 74 

Damayanti and Nala ५ =+ & 

Damodara, f. of Madhava ५, . 124 

Dancing, Sup. 19 ; ace Drums, .. .. Sup, 23 

Dandin, and the Chdrudafia as 8.9 199 £ 

Dandu-monara, and Wooden Peacock Sup, 19 


Danes, in Indian seas, ete. 104; their E. 1, Co. 15 &n 
finkianm .. F. G, 112 
Danta-dhitu Kei, sage, Sup. 10; see Vas Sup, 110 
Danta-Siva, f. of Dala Raja Sup.19 
Dantaré Bandara, d., Sup, 19 ; see Perahiira Sup. 74 
Dan Udiya, preta, Sup. 19; see V sali, Sup. 

116 ; Buddha Sup. 12 


=a कः ऋ क = & 


= चः 


= 2 


IMpima, ritual Sup. 19; see Sanni Yeaka कणु, 94 

माण, Sup. 19, child created by Diigimun- 
ay, £, च 0 कह Sly? 15 

Dartwir, Naik = ० he *# १.१ 
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रे रिति 


Dandra-Chdrudatta, the, and the Chdrudatia.. 104 Dévu Raya LL, k. of Vijayanagar, and Shah- | 


Darius Hystaspes, his Indian army oO 
Darsaka, ६, 9; or Bhadramukha 13, 14 द्ध n.; 

15 ; 28 ; alias of Nagodagaka ot 9.५ ५1 
Daru-nilavilla, a lullaby „= .*„ ` ep. 19 | 
Dasepura, Mandasor  .. ia os 124 


Dasaveydliyarutta, the, quotation from ao 
Commentary on it „= ée ae = 
Dasori, Brahman Section, and Dasapura .. 134 
dastak, dustick, a pass ,. > बहि 
Dates, of General Indo-Chinese History, 
Plates I—TT tu facwe"46; of the Manu- 
eerily न - = „= 115; 19 
एकततत, vil,, in Ballad of Khwaja Naik ,, 48 
Daval, Sup. 10; see Drums Ae Sup. 23 
Days, Sup. 19; unlucky, see, Ritté, Sup. 90; 
propitiation of, see Set-sintiya Sup. 97 
De Algona, Delagoa Bay, and the wreck of the | 
Doddington नन ks 4 110, f. 
death, of Vidévanitha 75 & n.; of Aryanitha 
101, f., 104; 7. 0. 1099- 11) ‡ 110; of 
wives F. 0. 117; of owls a ४. (. 118, 4, 
Debonnaire, Ma., and the wreck of tho Dod. i 





dington A abet) 109 & n., 110 
Deer Park, at Isipatana “ mt = 76 
Dehi, Desi, Sup, 19 ; see Limes =* Sup. 51 
Delagoa, De Algona a : 110, † 


De Lanessan, French Governor of Tongking == #7 
Itlhano, minister to Pratdpasinha .. 77, 7, 
Deling, Delingo, Delingeges, Talaing or Pe- | 
ह्वा) language, litters , , > - 155 & 7, | 
Demala Kadavara, Sup, 19 ; see Dale Raja Sup. 17 | 
Demala-madana, Sup. 19 ; see Ratikan Sup, #5 
Demala (तुत्‌ न्क Sup. 19; sce Oldisa , , Sup. 68 


Demala Pilli, Sup. 19; see Pilli Yoko Sup. 79) Devel Maho-kadavara, d. 


Demala Vadi, spirit ~ ब प Sup. 19 
Demala Yaka, d., Sup. 19; soe Buddha, 
Sup. 12; Sanni Yaka ,, ४ == प्फ, 94. 
पापः Yokns, Sup. 20; see Kambili | 
Koalavara 4. ee va 
Desa-guru, Sup. 2): {. of Abhimina Yaka 
प्रः छ, ०* as पः "= en Sup, ३ | 
descendants i: a == ॐ, 0. 111; 7 
Deva-aiga, Sup. 20; f. of 1्र]॥ Raja, च. र 
Sup. 17; and of Andi Kadavara १.९, Sup. 4 
Dévaja, word in the Pitaniriyana stone 
पलक, ~ oe 5 ४ ४ 19 
Dewadatta, cousin of Buddha , 
Deva-gri, Sup. 20 ; see Giri Devi 
Deva Odjisn, Sup, 20; ase Odd iss 
Devapila, Pratihira R, .. 5 
Devappindi, Pinjyan, k., Sup. 20: sae 
Devaraja, grant by 


| 





Sup. 27 


L © i कि क षे ज 


aa = = na 


94 | Devati Eandirn, ट. Sup. @ ; see Gangé 


“os 84 Devatar, spirit = = = = = = 


++ Sup. dl | Devi, foddess-wifo of Kanda ., 


11 13 | Dhiba, vil., in Ballad of Khwaja Naik 
++ ॐ | Dhammichtti, Rima dhipati, k. and monk 42 
Dhir State, and Dhiiripadraka 
-» up, 68 Dharangion, vil., in Ballad of Khwija Naik 48, 53 
०४ ++ 122 DhiirApadraka, vil., in Partalgarh inmeorip.,, 


rokh ऋ, (7. : ल निः # 9 शि 140 
Devatd, Sup. 20, 


see Ratna Kajavara Sup. 
86; Dijimupja, Sup. 15; Gurumi, Ha 
११५४, Sup. 29; Kaludikaja Hat raju, 
Sup. $8; Kalu Devati, Sup. 39: Kanda, 
Sup. 41; Saikra os or = Sup. 91 
(5 १979. . Sup, ॐ 
Sup. 20 


2 8 - 


Devatir Bay) निकर, spirit, Sup. 20; Alut Devi, 


Sup. 3; Gombara ए, Sup. 27; see SA-rmal 
Kumira, Sup. 66: Didimunia Devatir 
Banjara Sup. 16: Dut ugiimunu Sup. 2 ; 
Kanda, Sup. 43; Sandun Kumara, Sup. 
Me; Vikrama-bahu, Sup, 114; Vira-para. 
kramabifia , . mF ct २८ Sup. 115 
Devatir Devindu, g. Sup, 20; and Kalu 
Kumira, च. v. ns ७ Sup, 30 
Devatis five .. oe of Ea Sup. 20 
Devel Devi, Sup. 20; see Gang? Bandaéra, 
Sup. 26; Bhasmisurn, Sup. 10 ; Arch, Sup, 
5; Kalu Kumira, Sup. $9; Devol Deviyd, 
Sup, 22; Fowl, Sup. 24; Kurumbura, 
Sup. 60; Pattini, Sup. 72; Pilli Yaka, Sup, 
79; Riri Yaka, Sup, 56; Tanipola Riri 
Yaka, Sup, 103; Torch, Sup. 104; Alut 
Boy)ara, Sup. 3; Cloth, Sup. 14; Gini Ku- 
rumbara, Sup. 27; Guardian Gods, Sup. 
=> ; Kalu Kurumbura, Sup. 41; Kanda, 
Sup. 43; Mal Kurumbura, Sup. 67; Manj. 
mekhaliva, Sup, 61; Siva, Sup. 100: 
Vahola Devel ४4 . ++ Bup, 10g 
Devel Kajavara, spirit , , ++ Sup, 22 


Ge t. a] ff नः Sup. 25 


Devel Yaka, d., Sup. 22; and (५१६६ Bay. 


jira g. ©. =+ Sup, 25 


-+ up. 22 


 Devikapuram, N. Arcot, inscrips. at , , «+» 86 
Devi-Raja, Sup. 22; seo Sakra „„ Sup. 9 
Devol Deviyd, gods, Sup. 22; see Devel Devi, 


Sup. 20; Riri Yaka, Sup. 58; Tota Kada- 


Varn a == aa | = छ Sup, 195. 
DMeyaparddiastétra, a worl: attributed to 
Midhavichirys ne sa) 2a 


48; 51 


a4 =. 134 


and Dhar : „ 124 


Sup. 72 | Dharmapaula, Don Juan, k. of Ceylon 131 ४. 
.. 134 | Dharmaraja, judge ef actions .. 


०» +, G. 109 


; = up, 29: 
Devel Pattini, Sup 22 ; and Gange Bandra 
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SSS --- ~~~ ~ ee eee : 


of Brihaspati —, “a ++ 1ॐ च 
varsha, « Paramara ह  ‡ क; 
Dhatu, Sup. 22; see Buddha .. .- Sup 13 
Dhdtuvritti, a work by Madhavichirya, at- 
tributed to Vidyraniya <a = , 298 
Dhitadav, word in Patanirlyaga stone 
inscrip., and ¢himag4, a well cf 
Dhrta-rigtra, Sup. 22; 0 Guardian God, q. "Sup 28 


Dhilia, vil, in Ballad of Khwaja Nail 48, 51 
Dhuman Naik, 1. of Khwijo Naik 9 49 -- 1 
Dhimarija Paramdira, warrior, creation of 77, 79 


Diary, Kasimbazar etc., 60; 82 n, of 
Mr Holges = + = = = & 0417 65 त. 
Diego Soarea, Portugucee helped = Tabin 


ah क न a's „ az 
Digualpol4 Devi, spirit प Sup. 22 
Dikahita, name of Varatunga 4 .. 10 
Dindigul, Polygar victory ot 195; and Tira 

mal Naik 150 ; siege of 166; = ** 202 
Dinh Bo Sangh, founded firat dynasty af 

Annam $ 9 . 4&6 
Dipaikara Sup, 22; Buddha ४ -- Sup. 12 


Dipa-vatea, the, and Singhalese Folklore, Sup. ॥ १. 
Divikera, Brahman architect of the Angkor 
Wat =, 7a ६५ ak =+ च 
Diva Saluva, Sup. 22 ; see Cloth .. Sup 14 
Divas Devi, g. Sup. 22; see Kalu Baniira Sup. 33 
Divas Kiri Amma, Sup. 22; see Kiri Amma Sup. 45 
Divas Raja,g. -- =-= Sup 23 
Divi Dos, Sup. 22; Perjury sickness, Sup. 79 
seo Vas, Sup. 110; Cocoanut, Sup. 14; Leo 
pard’s head, Sup. 51; Kuvéni, Sup. >; 
Mala Raja, Sup, 56; Papduvas, Sup. 71; 
Rukattane, Sup. 90; Vijaya, Sup. 114 Ata 
Magula, Sup, 6; Buddha, Sup. 12; Gana 
Devi, Sup. Jivahatta, Sup. 33; Pestle 
Sup. 79 ; Pirittuva, Sup. 80; Plancta, Sup. 
8 | ; eis, Sup. 91 Sikra, Sup. 91; तै 
Sup. 99; Vijaya, Sup. 118 Vimmu Sup. 116 
Divi-kaduru, tree, Sup. 23; see Afa Magula, 
Sup. 6; Divi Dos, Yiga-Sé6man Bup. 22 
Divine Looking-Glass, The, an exposition of the 
doctrines of L. Muggleton .. + Of nm. 91 तन 
Divi Raja, Sup. 23; see Riteiri „„ Sup 47 
Divi Rakusu, च. Sup. 23; see Rakusu Sup. 83 
Divi-jaln, Sup. 23 ; see Leopard ‘s head Sup. 51 
Dojanvela Deva, d, Sup. 23; see Perahira Sup. 75 
Dedja Deva Raj, of Mysore 2M) & 11. 
Deddington, The Appendix to the Account 


of the Wreck of ae 53 109-- 111 
Dolaha Deviyd, Sup. 23; ac Twelve Gods, 

Sup. 106; Kiri Amma < =+ Sup, 45 

Dolos Ria, and Zodiac Sup, 23 


Doluvara Yaka, follower of Dajimupja Sup. 23 


77, ॐ | 





Dévakdri, word in Pitaniriyapa stone in- 
कता, = awe + + ११. 9] 
Don Juan, Dharmapaula, k. of Coylon.. 131 no. 
upals Yukas, demons, Sup. 23; soo 
Vas 5 Ts, = las, oe 190 
Dos-harané, charm, poom = =». ॐ. 33 
Dramas, thirteen, newly discovered, attribu- 


ted to Biniisa. + निः as 2 183—195 
dramaturgy, Bhisa, and other writers of 128 त. 
Dreams, Sup 23; and Buddha = Sup. 12 


Drums, Sup. 23; see Buddha, Sup. 12; Mala 
Raja, Sup, 17; Gana Davi, Sup. 25; Guru, 
Sup, 29; Iru, Sup. 32; Kanda, Sup. 43; 
Maha-bhagavata, Maha-padma, Sup. Aa: 
Maha-aammata, Sup. 54; Nita-Deva, Sup. 
67; Rabu, Sup. 82; Sakra, Sup. 91; Svar- 
ni Davi, Sup. 103; Udakki, Sup. 14; 
Vanara Devi .. ae ०४ .. Sup. 110 

Dama-valli Deviyd, godless, Sup. 23; se2 
Vast; = = (न ` =+ अण 

dung-hill, and the ovil eye oe a F.G, 133 

Durand, Col, H. M., Resident at Indore, ani 


Ballad of Khwaja Naik oe „>+ 4T 
Durgi, goddess, and Aryanitha 84; Katya 
yini or Vatayakshini .. 4 ~ 122 


Durga, commentator 1L57—160; 173—175; .. L77 


durgati, bad path wo a ee 


| Durlebharajs, Chihamina, k. .. ५ ५०: TM 


Dutch, trade, etc.,in India, 70 & n.; 109 
& no; L3L & nm, 132; 136; on Council of 
Kandy, etc., 137 & n. 138; and RAamap- 
paiyo, eto. LS0—I185; E. [. Co. 191 & ni; 
182 & n., 153 
Dutugimunu, ॥ of Ceylon, Sup, 23; soe 
Devatir Bandara, Sup. 20; Ratna-valli, 
Sup. 86; Gimunu +. Sup. 24 
dynasties, of अ, India indepandencs crt. 


blished .. he श्र os » W4 
Earth-god, Earth-goddess, Sup. 24; ==> Mihi- 

kat, Mihi-kata, Sup .. = Sup. 93 
East, Portuguese trade in =* i 131, f. 


East Indian Company, Records and J. Har- 
ding 57T—68; 143 ; settlements 168 ; and 


the Portuguese, in Ceylon, 151; Dutch 

IZ. & ०: - १ न a 182 9. 
East Indies Archipelago oe 3 =* 1383 
Echchams Naik and ths war: of चपदठतठञक्त 

ete. “a oa da es +,» 192; 135 
eclipse, and birth = ०4 10 
edict of toleration, (of Christians) by Tiru- 

mal Nhik tel - + ae od 
education, in Taxila, 29; Naik policy of 71, f. 


O16 INDEX 


=| ~ : 


Edwards, ज Balasore Factory ५ 57; 50 
Eight Thousand Province, Kongal-nid = 141 
Elala, Soli, k. of Ceylon, Sup..24; see Pill 

Yaka, Sup, 79; Soli Kumara -. Sup. 101 
Ela Faksi, m.of Kiri Yaka = = Sup. 24 
elephants, trade in 182 & 7. 
Elliott, J., of FE. 1. Co. .. 9.8 न: a» 62 
Elmiseran, fort .. + म 91 7. 
Embassy, from Vijayanagar, to China +, 140 
वा (ला, Indian, in Cambodin ५१२ .. 44 
Emperora, of Hindustan, first ८ =. 89 
End, m. of Kali ~ + Sup. 24 
Endéra Devi, Herdsman-god . . ए Sup. 26" 
English, intervention m Hurma, $8; ship, | 

first in Siam, 44; in Ballad of Khwilje 

Naéik 48—52; in Indian Seas 10] &n.; 104; 

rise of, in the East 131; and Ceylon 132; 

10 & n.; aod Duteh, allies i. # 18 | 
Epigraphic Notes and Questions, .contd 

from Vol, XLII, p. 258, XXL—The Taxila 

Scroll Inscription of the year 136, 120, {.; 

XXMIUT.—Partabgarh Inaoriptions 1 22— 124 
eri, ema, Buddhist 13: Burmese 41; Vi- 

krama 121; Sika ete. .. © „ 1३ 
Ereyappa, Ganga ruler of the Kongul-nij 

Eight Thousand Province .. afi 141 
Erumaikatti, Niik Chief, friend to de Nobilia 1), 
érvine, plough tax ॐ ‘ uo 
Estavao, Father Thos, English Jesuit Mis- 


ia चे = न = = 








gionary, in Canarese districts 135 n, 
Ettappe Naik, and Tirumal Niik = => 202 
Europe, and Siam, Commerce between 45: 

suppression of Jeauita ir i. - „> 149 


European, agcendancy in India Tl; Mer- 
chants in Naik kingdom #2; trade 101; 
nitions in Coromandel Seaw 104; 131; 
progress in the East 136; 198; 182 n.,.. 200 


evil eye F. G. 115; 120—1]223 
evil apirite a == FG, 119 
exorciaing of devils, and de Nobilis ,, .. 118 


exorcism Sup. 5, 6, 8, 14, f. 19—21; 24; 36, £., | 
-o—32; 34—36; 41, 53, 55, 57, 59—61 ; 
65—O7T; 69, 77,—81; 82; 90, 92—06; 98, 
100, 102, lO4—106: 108 110-- 115 
exorcist .. =A ए. 9. 113 & n., 116, 121 
expansion, of Magadha a 13. 1, 
expenditure, and income, Naik. , il, 72 
exploitation, industrial and commercial, of 
India ., is ie -५ > -» 104 
eve, the evil ie a ए. G. 115, 120—132 


| Gaja-bihu, Sup, 24; (1) 


Factories, Dite h, list of 151 English -„ 1 
Factory Recor da, E. J Co, and the pagoda 
aon. ; ond J Harding 58 n., 59 n., 60 n., 


61 7,» 92 0. 65 n., 66 n° | 





 Polklors of Gujarat, 


fanam, On 55, Variotica of क च 





+= 00 # 0. 70 
Fann Tubat, of 5. Liang dynasty, Chinn .. ॐ 
fasta, ११४ Mondays व) 5 * +» ©. 0. 124 
Fernandez, Father Gonsalve, RR. C. Mission- 
ary, Madura 107 ; and de Nobilia 117; 130 ; 138, f 
commander, in Burmese War rs a. 4&2 


fever, Sup, 24; and Una A's Sup. 107 
finance, Niik 32; and Aryanitha -» 102 
fire, ordeal by .. a छ = ` TF 


fisheries, pearl, duties on 69, 1, ६ and the 
Portuguese [37; of Travancore, and tha 
Jesuits = is - १४ =-= 181 
Fitch, Ralph, first English traveller in Bur 
ma 42; in Coylon = ॐ 7 5 % -* {33 
Five Birds, astronomical form, Sup, 24; 
Patica-pakgi, Sup. 71; see Hat Ajiya, Sup. 29 
Fleet, Dr. ; and the Taxila Scroll गल्ल. 13), 122 
Supplement, contd. 
from Vol. XLIV इ + +» F. 0. 1079-1 + 
Folklore, Singhaless, from Ballad Sources, 
Alphabetical Guide to Supplement, Sup. 1—116 
fortifioations, Pitaligrima (fortified) 13, +. ; 
at Pogalir ws ह ** -+ Lod 
forta, and Aryanitha 59, f,; 102; by Peria 
Virappa 91 4n.; Portuguese, at Colombe 
131 o.; Doteh at Pulient 132; 136, f,; 
Mullir .. ‘ ss ५७ न *= {41 
Fort St. George, and J. Harding 58 & n., 59, 
61, G2 n, 65—68; Consultation Book and 
the wreck of the Doddington ad 109, † 
Fowl, Sup. 24; see Tovil, Sup, 106 ; Senevi 
rains, Sup. 06; Cock, Sup. 14; Devel 
Devi, Sup. 20; Kila Riksi, Sup, 36; Kan- 
da, Sup. 43; Kukulu, Sup, 40; Maha. 
का, Sup. 55; Mange Hami, Sup, 56; 
Rakusu Sup. 83; Sikra, Sup. 91; Siva, 
Sup, 100; Valihaka, Sup, 108 ; Visnu, Sup. LLG 


Pranks, Jaringig > ve 116, Sup. 30 

Franciscan monks, in Kandy == a os 136 

Frederick Cesar, Vonetian traveller, in 
Pogu 42; quoted in Hobson-Jobson -+ 165 


French, intervention in Annam ॐ, 45, 47; 
in Burmn 43; Siam 45, 47; and Vijaya- 
nagar 200) ; Mission, in the Carnatic .. 145 १. 
Funan, Chimha, Cambodia om : ee” | 
Further India, Indo-China, L'extréme-Orient 37 


who slew Abhita 
Devi, प्रे, र. (2) k.. on whom see 
Pettin’. we न et Bg TB 

Gajapatinagaram, tn. in Kalinga 7 2 ॐ 

Gujdranya, Kari-vana, Purleic name of 
Talkad .. = = न ane =» [त 


Sup, 2: 








Gal-vadan Kumiri,; Sup, 24; see Kiri Amma 


Sup. 45 
Gam-paraveni Devatar, local ह. .. Sup. 24 
Gimunu, Sup. 24; see Dufugumunu.. Sup. 23 


Gana Devi, the Hindu Ganésa, Sup. 25; see 
Ata Magula, Sup. 6; Cotoa-nut Sup. 14; 
Divi Dosa; Sup. 22; Drums, Sup. 23 ; Cobra, 
Sup. 14; Lily, Sup. 51; Abhita Devi, Sup. 
9; Kanda, Sup. 43; Valli Amma .. Sup. 

Ganapat Deva of Warangal, hia marino mer- 


cantileenterpeiwe =, == = 70 1. 
Gana-ran Siri Valalli spirit =. - -„ Sup. 25 
Gantéa, image, in Minikshi temple =+ «+ 152 
Gingadiva, engraved the Péitaniniyape 

inscrip. es >+ ०५ a -» 
Gang Devi, spirit 2 can sens. Grp. 9 
Gaigata Adipoti Banjara, ह. .. .. Sup. 25 


Gongs Banjara, g. Sup. 25; see Devatd 
Bandira, Sup. 20; Alut Bandira, Sup. 4; 
Devel Devi, Sup. 20; Devel Pattini, Devel 
Yakka, Sup, 22; Mal Hami, Sup. 57; Mi- 


nik Banjirn, Sup. 59; Niyidé ++ Sup, 68 
Ganges, holy water + is .. 109 
58. 


Ganges, £ I. Co.'s ship .. ‘ ‘ 
gods, Sup. 25; see HonaluG., Sup. $1; 
Kila G., Sup. 45; Modlan न. Sup 64; 
Okanda, G., Sup. 7) ; Patti G., Sup, 72; San- 
damal G., Sup. 03; Sohon G. .. Sup, 100 
Gari Yaka, Sup. 25; seo Yaksa Giri, Kota- 


Sup. 24 ghosta, ete, . 


1909 | 





=-= 





halu, Sup, 47; Kumara Devatar Sup. 50 
Gargya and Yasaka च = 173, 1. 
Garuda, Sup. 25; sce Gurulu .. Sup. 29 
Garujanagara, and Sangama Il => > 
Garula Oddisa, Sup, 25; soo Old isa Bup. 68 

aruvi Rajo, g., Sup. 25; see Pattim .. Sup. 72 | 
Gaujama, Burmese legend of -- 10 &n., 12 | 
Caurigta Sri Devatir, ¢. Sup. 26 aw Cloth Sup 14 
Gaurista Yaku, d. an =. Va Sup, 26 
Gautama .. : ~ us == 81 
Gautama, Sup. 26; see Buddha. . Sup. 12 
Gautama Ganodhara, and the Sutra .. . 144 
Gaya, tn., and shrddd hers =+ ह. (3. 117 
Gazelhatti Poss == 9 -» 166 
Gazetteer Gleaning+, i C. India,—The र~ 

volt of Khwaja Naik, Ballad os 47—53 
Gedde, Dane in Tanjore ee on =» 136 
Gedundub, Abbot == 9 += 39 
Gedundubpa, monastery =i oe | 
Geldria, Dutch fort ९५ 7 + -» 133 
Ghadulo, coremony चः oa F. G. 121 
Ghetti Mudalior, Kongu Chief. . 130 & n. 
Ghontavarshika’, Ghotirsi, near Partah- 

= => 19 


कि षः 


gorh, vil. in grant 


~~ ह. ©. 111, (= 115—118, 120 
ghunfna to gulp. ~ ~ ar „+. 16 
Gialong, chief, of Annam os os fT 
Ginachi Giios, Annamese race = = $8, 45, f. 
Gi-maduva, ritual, Sup. 26; see Arch .. Sup. % 
Gingee, 32, f., or Gingi, subject to Vijaya- 
nagara 166; 83 n. and the Portuguase etc. 
182: and Tirumal Naik 185, f.: and Gol- 
condah .. as र 187 & nu. : 195-- 198 
Gini-bradi Yaka, च, ` =, दभ । Sup. 26 
Gini-halamba, Sup. 26; see Kali कअ णु, 36 
Gini-jal Kumfri, goddess, Sup. 26; m. of 
Kalu Kumirm gq. ४ Sup. 39; see Mini- 
mari Yaka... ‘ „= up. 63 
Gini-jal Kurumbura, Sup. 24; seo Kurum 
bura .. Sup. ॐ 
Gini-jal Yaka, d., Sup. 26; see Seven Queens, 
Sup. 07; Gint-kanda = Sup. 26 
Gini Kadavara, d. र । «+ "8, 38 


Gini-kands,  Gini-jal Kumira, d., Sup. 26 ; 
see Abhimiins Yaka, Sup. 1.; Dadimunda, 
Sup. 15; Gini-jal Yaka, Sup. 26; Pattini Sup. 72 

Gini-kanja Devi, and Gini-jal Kuméari, Sup 
26; eee Limes .. ~ . „* Sup. 51 

Gini-kanda Kajavaras, 7 demona ete. Sup. 
24; seo Kalu Appu-himi, Sup. 38; Katu 


gampala Rala Sami, Sup. 45; © Velassé 
Bandira . = Sup. 112 
Gini-kan Devi, m. of Yama-duti Sup. 76 


Gini-kandi Vakini, guardian of Pearl Sea, 
Sup. 26; see seven Sons, Sup. 97; Tur- 


meric = न न „+ Sup. 106 
Gini Kumari, m. of Kambili Kadavara, ete. Sup. 26 
Gini Kurumbera, ए. Sup. 27; ace Devel Devi 

Sup. 20; Mala Raja Sup. 55 
Gini-madana, Sup. 27; consort of Katikan, 

q. # es ~ Sup. 55 
Gini Maralu of Sup, 37 
Gini Pattini, Sup. 27; ae Pattini Sup. 72 
Gini-ran-halamba, Sup. 27; see Bangle, Sup. 9 
Girdgama Etana-Lami, spirit, Sup. 27; seo 

Piiya Dei र ‘ ar Sup, 8) 
Gire, Sup. 27; see Areco-aickle Sup. 5 
Giri, 12 goddeasea, Sup. 27; see Sohon G. 

Sup. 100; Dala Raja, Sup. 17 Andun G 


Sup. 4; Bhita G., Sup 11 ; Mélan G. Sup 
64: Mudun G.. Sup. 65; Nila G. Sup. 65; 
Okanda G., Sup. 7 Patti G., Sup. 72; 
Rataiga G., Sup. §4; Hatne G. Sup. 88 
Saman G.; Sup. 92; Sandan G., Sup. 03; 
Sapumal G., Sup. 95; Toys G., Tota 1911 


Sup. 105; Vana G ‘a .. Sup. 110 
Giri-di-dalu, Sup. 27 ; च Botal .. Sup. 9 
Giri Devi, Sup. 27; 4 of Dala Raja, q.e. 17 

ace Deva-gri -. ay ०७ Sup. 2) 


= व्क 
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Giri Kumiri Devi, m. of Kambili Kajavara,Sup.27 Graha Bhairava, d., Sup. 24; sea Rakuosu, 
Giri-randa Yakini, m. of Odisa .. Sup.27 | Sup, 83; Bhairava + = «. Sup, 10 


Girivraja, c, and the Barhadrathas of Ma- Grammar of the Old Western RAjasthinl, 
gadha 8,0; possibly cap, of Magadha 10, | ete, Notes on, तू, .r. = ** 6,6, 93,—00 
{.; and Situnaga ५3 |> : ive हः grants, copperplate etc., 19; of Ha- 

Giri Yakkini, च. 4 ak -» Sup. 27 rihara 11. 23n.; for temple maintenance 

girls, opprobrious names „+ «o FG. 134 | 80; in Madura 100; 101 & n.; by Mutta 

‘Gny-Khri-Btsanpo, firat k. of Tibet .. a. ॐ Krishpappa 105 श n.; of Mahendrapdla 

Gnyan-taan, Tibetan chief ae ae > ॐ 11... ete. be =" = + 1235-1 

Goa, grant from 4; and Madhave-Mantri 5, Gregory XV, and de Nobilis =. af => 148 
6; and the Portiguese, etc. 137; and de Guardian Gods, four, Sup. 23; Satara Varan, 
Nobilis 130; andthe Dutch .. -, 181, 183 | Sup, 95; see Areca-sicklo, Sup. 5; Ata 

Géda, the divine ' ++ s+ 161, {| Mnagula, Sup. 6; Curtain, Sup, 15; Devel 

(dhil-utra, Gubila-putra, word in the Pata- Devi, Sup. 20; Kalu Kumira, Sup. ॐ; 


Rose-water, Sup, 99; Pattini, Sup. 72; 
Bangle, Sup. 9; Namo Tasso, Sup. 67; 
Boksiil, Sup. 12; Dhrta-rigira, Sup, 22; 
Kanda, Sup. 43; Kihirali Deva, Sup, 43; 
Nita Deva, Sup. 67; Pattini, Sup. 72; 
Quarters. Sup. 62; Saman, Sup. $4; Siva 
Varan, Sup. 100; Vasamunu, Sup. 112; 
Vienu se. + ०५ = -» Sup. 116 
Gulivfa-putra, Gohil-uira =, ae vd se Oe 
Guhyatirtha, or Pattanada ` .. = भ) 
Guide, Alphabetical, to Singhaleao Folklore 
from Ballad Sources, Supplement Sup. 1—116 
| Gujarat, the, Folklore of, contd. from Vol. 


narayvands stone inecrip. i. oe 7 
Goltondah, and Vijayanagara, etc. 84; 92 

and the English, 149; expansion of 149; 

and Tirumal Niik, etc. 178; 186—188; 

and Madura, etc, „ , 106- 198 &n.: 200 
gold. and silver coins, in India oF 35 च, 
Golden Litter, Sup. 27; see Ran-doliva Sup. 84 | 
Goli Rakusu, Sup. 27; see Rakusa -, Sup, 83 
Golu Kajavara .. 3 : = Sip 27 
‘Golu-kirtti Yakini, guardian of the Dumb 

Bea, Sup. 27; see Seven Seas, Sup. 97; 

Turmeric AT 99 = == Sup. 106 


Golusan Raja, g. Sup, 27; see Pattini © Sup. 72 | XLV, Supplomont ०» FG. 100—1m 
Golu Vigi, Dumb Vadqa “ ss ‘Sup. 27) Gujarati, and Old W. Rajasthiint, sea Notes 
Golu Yaka, d. Sup. 27; see एरी .. Sup. 116 | op aR re ae ५४ 6, f., 93-9) 
Gombara Banjara, g., Sup. 27; see Devatiir | Guldan, monastery ॥) : „„ UD 
Bap) ire =+ +. Sup. 20 | Gunabhadra, author, teacher of Krishnardja 
Gonzales, Sebastian, Portuguese pirate, ruler II va षु ae i =" ov eT 


of Chittagong .. =a ne =» 





Gunapoti, a mother of the Devol Deviyd, Sup, 28 


Gépilakrishna, H- = * = * os **» 17 | Gunosénn, Jain guru  .. i es 141 
Gopalld, spirit 9. = + +. Sup 27 | guns, used by Tiromal Niik .: .. 100 ५. 
Gopalu KRajavara,d. - - == Sup. 27 | Gupta era , fe 7 oF i .. 12 


Gopalu Ojdisa, Sup. 27; see Oddiea .. Sup. 68 | Guru Sup. 29; planct Jupiter, Sup. 33; 
Gopalu Viji, Sup. 28; se Magjegra Devi Sup. 59 Brahaspati, Sup. 12; see Drums, Sup. 23 
Gopalu Yaka, d. Sup. 28; see Vidala .. Sup. 116 Planeta .. pa 9 = Sup. 1 
Gopipphjayam inserip. of Virappa =, 90 ॥. | guru, Indian, baptised by de Nobilis 119; 
GOpuram inserip., Tenkidi ac -» 100 &n, a tithe aasumed by de Nobilis os 138, (£ 
Gorakhraj, on sneezing .. १ ++ £~ ©. 113 | Gurula Ojdisa, Sup. 39 ; 550 Oldisa .. Sup, 03 


a 1 


Géra Yakini, spirit es : ~ Sup. 28 | Gurula, kite of पतौरा, Sup. 20; sea Bodhi. 
Giéila, founded the Ajivikns . 12 | sattva, Sup, 11 ; Garuda .. =-= Sup 33 
(io'a-imbara, hero, Sup. 28; see Mahn-sohan Gurumi, one of the Five Dovatis, Sup. 29; 
Yokan .. - पकः == Sup, 55 | see Devasi, Sup. 20; Kambili Kalavara Sup. 4 
Gothic features, in Hindu architecture -- 165 | Gwalior stone ष्का as 9७ "* 1 
Gotu-pat एकन; Bandara, spirit, Sup. 28; see Gyfford, Wm.} President of Fort St. George 04) 
0 ष्णु = 9 as ०५ Sup. 40 
rotu-tuné ४ नुत ३ ०४ यन का), 28 
Govindarija, commentator, and the Afanu Hidayé, Sup. 29; च Dovath ss Sup ख 
amrifi ., = -* 115 | Halamba, अप्र, -क 3 - up. 9 
( Chahamina k., in InSCrip, °, [24 | Halehid, ५ अः + 1 as 
avi rija, tem ५.11 a 
क आ ctendeicse be ied tee os 
1 or es - 81 | VisalA = क -* Sup. 118 





eee See Raja. Sup, 29 
Handa, Sup. 29; see Sandu ae .. Sup. 93 
[मुह्‌ Kadavors, spirit .. vs =» Sup. ॐ 
Handun Giri, Sup, 20 ; see सकता Gin Sup. 928 


Handun Kumira, Sup. 20; seo Sandun Ku 

miira Sup. 93 
Hantun Kumara Kirk Amma, Sup. 29; see 

Kiri Amma ‘ca a: Ae -» Sup, 4 
Hantine Deviyd .. ais = ~= Sup. ॐ 
Hanuman, ¢. oe क F. 9. 120, f 
Hanumin, Sup, 20; see Abina-ddintiya, Sup, 

2; Cocoa-nut, Sup. 14; Silambari, Sup. 97; 
Hapu-mal, Sup, 29; see Sapumal as 





Hiragame Hale, d., Sup 2); see Pitiya 
Devi, = # = = # ॥ Sup. „|| 
Harisura Nandi Rij, Mysore General == 189 


Harding, बन, Seventeenth Century Anglo: 
Indian Worthy,No. ए, 57--68 

Handing, N., security for Jas, Harding == OF 

harom, Naik = ... ३ 7 aw TS 


Harihara, I, and Bhiiratitirtha 3; and II, 
patron of Midhava Mantri4d—#@; disciple of 
Kriviéakti 18, in inserip. 19; and Siyana 

21, f., 23 0. 35, f.: 142 

Harihara-Déva, Changilva k. .. os .. 148 

Hari-harn-putra, Sup. 29 ; se0 Ayyaniir. = Sap. 7 

Horrehesvarn, Dasori Brihman, monastery 
of. . + न =+ ae 124 

पहता estate, annexed by Udayiir Raj 135 


Harsha era io । न ~ + + 123 


Hat Adiva, anexorciem, Sup. 29; Sat Adiya, 
Sup. $5; ae Limes, Sup. 51; alphabet, 
Sup, $; Bodhi-sattva, Sup. 12; Dijimupja 
Sup. 15; Five Birds, Sup, 24; Indra Gurula, 
Sup. 32; Kanda, Sup. 43; Mihikata, 


Sup. 63; Pattini, Sup. 72; Rama, Sup. 

$4; Soman  ..  . ५ Sup. 92 
Hatara Varan Deviydé, Sup. 3) ; eee Guardian 

Goda =, ** < == Sup, 28 
Hat Bisay, Sup. 31, ae Seven Queens Sup. 97 
Hat Kajavara, Sup, $1; see Kojavars.. Sup. 34 
Hat Pattini, Sup. 31 ; see Pattini .. Sup. 72 
Hat Raju, Sup. $1; see Seven Kings, Sup. 

07; Kaludikada Hat Raju, .. += Bup. 38 | 


Hedges, E. 1, Co.'s servant, and J, Harding 

57; his Diary == 64, 84 & n., 65 & n. 
Helplessness of Man, in the Human Condi- 

tion of Life, Old W. Réijusthani text o» 98 
Hemachandra, author 25, 27; and Valmiki, 

पतत्र compared, . ce च os 146, £. 
Hemiya, goddess, Sup. 31; see Ata Magula, Sup. 6 
Hena-gini-halamba, Sup. 31; see Bangle, Sup. 9 
Herat, in Arianna .. nn ‘ ave „ ॐ) 


Sup. 10* | 
Sup, 95 | 


Hotti Nayidé, d., Sup, 21; च्छल Pitya Devi, Sup. 80 
Hévijambi plate inserip = ae ~ „= Ol 
Himalayas, and Srong-tean Gampo => ++ oF 
Hin, natal constellation, Sup. 31; Sin, Sup. 
08; sce Kila, Sup. 35; Murta, Sup. 65; 
Planeta, Sup, 81 ; Viyu a ** Sup, 113 


‘Hindi Speech, Note on the non-Aryan Ele- 





mont in = न aa . 107 
Hindu, rebellion against Greeks 30; culture, 

and the Mona moses, etc. 37, f. ; 41, 44; 

dynasty, the Varman, in Cambodia, 44; 

in Chimp’ 46,f.; civilisation 82; customs, 

and Christianity, ote. under de Noblis 

LOT, f.; 116—119; 1 1. ; 145--1#0; 147, 

f.; 204; independence, in 8. India, de- 

strovyed 149; warfare =, ~ - = ok 
Hindu Kush, mts, W. boundary of the 

Maurya Kingdom = . ॐ 
Hindus, ond Mussalman architecture 164 

f.; and Muhammadans, in 8. India .. 106—108 
Hindustan, famous kingdoms in 9; 12; 31; 


changes 14; first emperors of 28; con- 

quered by Chandragupta .. ~ 4 
Hippon, Capt., founded British trade in 

Indias. s, ie a ह =, le 


Hiranyiksha, rdbshasa - - त „= FF. 09. 15 
Hiranyikashyapu, rdkahasa  ,. =» F. ©. 115 
Hirisa, Sup. 31; aee Vine aha Sup. 115 


| History of The Niik Kingdom of Madura, 


History, Ancient, of Magadha, conte. 


contd. from Vol. XLIV, p. 118; 32—36 ; 

H—56; 69-75; 81--93; 100--108; 

116--119 ; 180—140; 147—154; 161—171; 
L78—I188 ; 1900-4 

from 
Vol. ALIV; p. 52 Be +~ #--10 ; 28—1 
History, Indo-Chinese, Outlines of 37—AT 

History, Vijayanagar, A Littl Known Chap 


ter of, Book-notim ., नृ | ae Nil 
Hobson-Jobsons, some, in Early Travellers 

1545—1645 aie =" का) 155, f 

Hoernle, Dr., and Pratihara insoripe, .. 123, f. 

| Holiday, andevil eye .. i „= FG, 122 











jon, Kanarese coin, and the pon 


Holland and Spain at war as = == 1ST 
Homma, the vil. Sarvajina-Vighnu-pura °> अ) 
न ती. 
Honalu Gard, d., Sup. 31 २ न्तत Gard .. Sup. 26 
Hora, part of the day in which a particular 
planct isin the ascendant, Sup. 31; see 


Planeta क 8 चि क क क ae फ छ Sup, Sl 

| orn-pulling, sport, Sup. 31; see Puttini, Sup. 72 

horoscopes na ar ०५ =>» ¢. (3. 118 
Hough, Revd.——, on de Nobilis 116 n., 





Houtman, Cornelius, Dutch pioneer in the 
east क $ = = # न aa ह| 141 


29H INDEX 





Hugli, tn., and J. Harding 60 & n..—63;65, च 7. | Indian, seript, .in Tibet 38: civilisation in 
Holavali Bapjira, spirit... si -» Sup. 31 Hurma 41; dynasty, in Annam, emigrants, 
fun, Muharnmadan coin, and the pon च 1. | in Cambodia 44; Seas, advent of Europeans 
Hunas-giriya Raja, ह, .. oe os Bop. 31 in 101 ; Calendar rs aa = +> 12 
0 ४9, bills of exchange == aie =-= BT | Indike, of Megasthones ५ ss > च 
प्रपिता Kadavara, d. .. jie ~+ Sup. 31) Indo-Chineas History, Outlines of a 3747 
Hiniyan Yaka, d., Sup. 31; Sdniyan Y., Indo-Seythian kings, coins of _. ons 120, f. 


Sup. 102; see Odgiea, Sup. 69; Ratikan, Indra, Sup, 32; (1) aee Sikra .. „„ Sup. 91 
Sup. 85; Riri Yaka, Sup, 88; एक, Viéou, Indraditya, Sun g. "= .. 123, 154 
Sup. 116; Asupila पाती, Sup. 6; Bnd- Indra-guralu, Imaginary being Sup, 32; see 

dha, Sup. 12; Mira, Sup, 6); Rima, Sup. ‘Hat Adiya छ ५ = =+ Sup 29 


‘4; Sunni Yaka, Sup. 95; Siva .. Sup. 100 Indriui, wife of Sikra, 


Hiumn-stir, eo., of the Changalvaa.. ०८१ „= 141 Indrarija, Chihamina k. 


Pr iF = ज क च 124 


a =. 


Hutchinson. Capt. Norton, of the Caernarcon Indrardjaditya, g... ap (1 Ay .» 14 
-* 409. 111 | Indravarman IT Champa,k. .. 45 
industrial, and commercial, exploitation of 
India. न । vs 104 
| Innocent X., and Christianity in 8. India .. 148 
idol-worship, in the lost Véda, according to Inseription, PAtandriyapn Stone, of Para. 


de Nobilis, . A न oo LID; 19); 138 mara Pratipasinha [ Vikrama] Samvat 
igaha, Sup. 32; se: Arrow .. .. Sup. & 1344 (1287 3. 7.) .. =" = अनी 


Iker, carly cap, under Venkatappa Naik 1990. | Insoription, The Textile Seroll, of the year 


fia i, images of children ¢ FF. ¢. 122 158 ; 120, f.: Partaligarh .. =+ 122--134 
Nandari Devata, Sup. 32; see Cobra, Sup. 14 Inscriptions, in Conjeovaram Temple, ete. 
Kambili Kajavara 8.०; [रः a. क्छ. 41 > 3, @) ; कतत Miidhawa-Mantri + 5; Alla- 
कतनत Devi, Sup, 32; see Kaludikada habad Pillar 10; clay-seal, in Vaiéali 11; 
Kumaru ,, + ˆ, ** Sup. 50 | -patm-leaf 17; of Harihara 11 18, 21; 
Havrit, the continent, and change of sex F. त. 124. Copper-plate 19; Tiruvallam ete. 29 & 7), 
image, images, of Buddha, 121n.; Ramanuja | Agoka 30; Tamil 36; Cham, ‘historical, 45, 


142 ; of Christ, and the tali 142; of Gan@da, 152 f.; Naik 4, on taxes, oto, 69 द्ध, 70: of 


iinperial succession, war of अ “. 133, 1 Krishndpuram Temple 75 n.: of Kumara 
Inf Bisava, female d., Sup. 32: see Ratikan. 





| Krishuappa ote., 83 क n.: 85 n. ; Arya- 
(11111111 Vakimi छ, aa a ar] Sup. Sth nhtho ith 7. ° 140 [4 [षी [कपत in, anil Peria 
inai-Madana Yaka,d. ‘+. Sup. 3 Virappa 90 n.; 91 A n.; 92; (ट्वा 66. 


ind Yakas, demons, Sup, 32; ७6 Manikpala . | puram, ete. 100 & n., 101; granting vil. 
Sup. 60 | lages 1G 9., 106 n.; Penukonda ote., on 


Inco And expenditure, Nik 71 Rima IV, 133 &n., 194; of Enuladekhara 
पतान, ond the Nagas 1; and the Persians Déiva Pinjys 136 n.; in Mullur temple 
a), f. ; enrliest gold coins of 33 n. - ववादः 1#1 ; Belur 142; grant 161 ऋ. ; कत्ता हक, 
land revenue 35 &n.; and Further India, and Suchindram 168 n.; referring ta 


ete. 38, f.; and J. Harding 457, 62, 66; Tirumal Naik 169; Vairivikulam 171 n.; 
European ascendency in 71: and educa at Tidikkombu, ete, 185 & n., of Sri 
tion 29; 72; and English trade 132-3 and Ringa, ete. . » 2 & nw. : 201, ०. Fn. 
the Portuguese 137 ; called Si-tien 140. invasion, Muhammadan, of 8. Indin 83: 

7 Central, Ce thew r Gleanings in 47—33 ; Mahratin 148 + af Mysore, by Rimappaiya 1a7 


North, dynustiet of 28; and Darius Hy. Irandati, m. of Kambili Kagavara ,, Sup, 32 
tasped, ete. 50, f. South, and tho Nuiks, 


| Lrandati Kumiiri, m. of Didimunja =, Sup. 32 
under Arynnitha, 82; 102; Mubammoacan | ए, 
2 ५ | | Iraniya-buli, rite , re = = Sup. 32 
mvedons of = 99; 140; pee 197, 190 Rati 
[rddhi Bisave, female d., 32; sea Ratikan- 
{; history of 104; and Christianity, ns aleini Sup. 88 
w midana Yakin a aa a fp 
preached by de. Nobilia 107  f.: 113 ऋ, | गन्द a Sun. 32 
6m 5 190 १.5 186 9. 139; 147, 145 &n.; | Inddi Kurombara, spirit =... अ 
and the Salen era 1 32 ; and the Architecture, च, Sup. 32; see Line .. : ni Sup. 5: 
ete, of Tirumal Naik 150 152--174 ; 181 irrigation under Visvanitha 74, 1. ; 58, £3. 
1634 Weat-and Persia ४ ५.५ ox 20 and Aryandtha ब sity a0 =» 9| 


INDEX 





= 


व्रण, Sup. 32; Sun, शत Sup. 102; see 
Sup 51; Odjisa, Sup. 66; Sandun 
Kumara, Sup. 94, Kalu Kuméra Sup. 39; 
Mahasammata, Sup. 53: Malaara-Raja, Sup. 
57; <Areca-sickle, Sup.5; Abina-sintiya, 
Sup. 2; Riri Yaka, Sup. 88 ; Druma, Sup. 23; 
Senasuru, Sup. 96; Rakusu, Sup. 83; Line 
Sup. 52; Planeta, Sup, 81 ; Pusiiti, Rahu, 
हष. 88 ; Rivi, Rais,.. ६ म Sup, 9) 
Irugel Banjira, g. Sup. 33; Gombara 1 9, 


Sup. 27; Kandé B., Sup. 33; see Kajavara, 
Sup. 34; Mala Raja. --. == सपः 56 
Irugal Devi, ए. = ne = कणु, 33 


Isanavarman L, Kambijak. ` .. # 
Isipatana Migadaya, The, (Sarnath) some 

literary references to न =» १8 
IslAm, rise of 40; in Annam = न a -„ 46 
Isuru, Iévara, Sup. 33; see Siva .. Sup, 99 
Ttibiso, legend, Sup. 33; see Buddha Sup. 12 
Iti pl so bhagavi, formula, Sup. 33; see Na- 

mo Tassa = + es ar + Sup. 67 


Jafins, Yapipat una, and Vira-Munja, q. ४. Sap. 115 
Jaffinapatam, and the Portuguese 
Jaga Raya, and the war of imperial succes- 
aon * १ ७ = > 133; 135 
Jain Ascetica Live Like Bees, Old W. Rajna- 
thani text 9 +s $ = 9 
Jain, tradition, of Udaya |4& n.,; temples 
in Mul\ir 8 ; ~ . 141 
Jainn Sakatayana, The, and the Nyasakara, 
contd. fram Vol. XLIV, p. 279 .. „ . 35--27 
Jaina, tradition in Magadha .. 3.४ 12; 31 
Jainiam, rise of 11 & 7, ; and Bonbisdra, ete... 1 
Jaitrakaron, perhaps Jaitrakarpa of Mowir,. व 
Jala-bandhané, a spell, Sup. do; see Miinik- 
pila .. an 9 s Sup. 6) 
Jalandhar, a Rakshasa en = 8 F. G. 115 
Jalapati, spirit, Sup, 33; see Agra Jalapats Sup, 2 
Jala Pattini, Sup. 33; see Pattini .. Sup, 72 


Jamagal |i. enimt =, Sup, 
Jambunitha, Saivite ¢ = ,, -150 
Jamnif-nile falls, on Agra-Bombay Road 45, †. 
Jdn, evil spirit es + ^ G. 116 
Janake, k. ७.४ ,,. 38 
Japan, and the Dalat Lima 41; Dutch, fac- 
tory in, 131 trade with .. i. + 182 
Jarisandha, ६, of Magadha 8 & ०. 


१, \ 1.14. singh, Ripa, of Barwini, and the 
Ballad of Khwaja Waik .. ar oe 
Jate, spurit Poo. द) ik F. G. 118 


i ® 137 





22] 
Java, Dutch factory in 191; and English 
trade, cic, .. द 133; 15 


Jayiditys, part author of the Kidikd, date - 26 
Jaya Guru, saint, Sup. 33; sce Curtain Sup. 15 
Jayantipura, Banavase, province, and Mi. 


dhava-mantri “a oe =» 69 
Jaya-saka, Sup, 33; couch of उक्त 4. र उप, 91 
Jaya-siri mangala, rite 5.9 Sup. 33 
Jaya-sundara Sami, person Sup, 33; see 

Abhimins Yaka . , ०५ Sup, 1 

| Jayatirtha, Tikichirya, Commentator oe al 
Jayavarman VIII, k. of Kambdja == 


Jaya-vira Banjira, d., Sup. 33; see Perahira Sup, 78 
Joan Venant Bouchet, missionary in the 
Carmatic an . 148 
Jesuit, theoy, of the Niik system in Madura 
64, 7. ; and Indian education 72; 63; Mis 
sion in Madura 104, 107 &n.; 10) & n.; 
131; & Muttu Virappa 132; 138; Orders 


in India, ete. 138; 147, 1; 181, f. 
jhagrd, a dispute, origin of “5 “i ==> 28 
Jinendrabuddhi, Buddhist Crammarian, 

and Ghimaha ae ५ + 26, +, 


Jivahoetta, son of Vijaya and Kuvéni, Sup, 
ad; Malé Raja 06 ; छठ Kalu Kurmiira, Sup. 


30; Vidi Yakas woe” न "अणव 
Jivaka, legendary physician, Sup, 33; see 

Cloth .. Sup. 14 
Jivo, live, a name.. “ = .. F.G. 133 
Johanna, E. 1. Co.'s Ship a fi =» 68 


Joint kings, in Madura : 81, 1. 92 
Jollife, J., patron of J. Harding ए as OF 
Jones, Evan, mate of the Doddington, his ०५. 


count of the wreck 109. † 
Jorn Rakusu, Jvarn Rakusu Sup, 33 
Juiks, Yudns, etc., the Gillos “ = 6 
Jules Ferry, and Annam a भ, o» a7 
Justice, under the Naiks = ‘ == a2 
Justin, and the conquest of Magodha ऋ & n. 
Jupiter, Sp. 33: seo Guru oie i. Sup, 4) 


Jutho, falee, a name » # ei =» 2. G. 122 f, 

Jvara Rakusu, d., Sup, 33; see Rakusn, Sup, 83 

Jydtish-Védinga, the, and the Indian calen- 
dar ५१ as 8 7) oe os 131 


Kabéri, the Kaffir, Sup. 34; see Candra Ku- 


miiri, Citra Raja ५.9 9 # Sup. 14 
Kabul, in Ariana ४. ar + ow. , 
Kacchyani, q. of the ममु चषक == Sup, 24 
Kacharo, dunghill, a name ०५ %, 9, 122 £ 
Kotaturive, Sup. 34 ; 9 Curtain ., ` Sup. 15 


, = 














Trugal Bapjira Sup. 33; Visala,, Sup. 
116; Betel, Sup. 9; Ayyandr, Sup, 7; Ar- 
_Tow, Sup. 5; Buddha, Sup. 12; Hat हन्न. 
avara, Sup. 31; Kohomba Raja, Sup, 47; 
Le Kadavara, Sup. 51; Mala Raja, Sup. 


56; Sikra 7 aa rs = Sup 9 
Kajavara Deva, g.; Sup. 35; see Kala. 
viva, Sup. 36; Sandana Raja == अण, 03 
Kejavara Devatd, Sup. 35: see Kambili 

Kadjavara, Sup. 41; Kanda =» Sup 43 
Kadiripuri Devi, Sup, $5; see Kanda Sup. 43 


Kadiviné, person, Sup. 35; see Kalujika 
Hat-raju : “a i. >» Sup, 38 
Kafirs, soldiers of the k. of Ceylon .. s+ 8&8 
Katfur, Malik, and 8. India oe -» 186; 199 
Kaha-diya, Sup. 35; see Turmeric —., 


haitilars, weavers, taxed ne te 99 & n. 


Kaira, f. of Riri Yaka, a = कणु, 36 
Kakavarpa, ४. त Magadha  ... On, 10, 31 
Kakesya, charm, Sup, 35; see Alphabet, 
Sup. 3; Bamba, Sup, 9; Sikra  .. Sup. 91 
Kakusanda, Sup. 35 ; जलह Buddha .. Sup, 12 
Killa, Sup, 35; seo Hin नौ -+ 8up. 31 
Kala-deva Mohini, goddess ०५ णु, 35 
Kali Devi sig न 6 -- Sup, 35 
Kala-geqi-natum, magic rite .. Sup, ॐ 
Kala-giri Yakini, female d. =: +» Sup ॐ 


Kils-hita Yakini, female च्‌, Sup, 36; see 
Turmeric ५.७ Sup. Lod 
Kalakot Raja, g., Sup. 36; seo Pattini Sup. 72 
Kalani Deva-raja, Sup, 30; see Vibhisans Sup, 118 
Adlanircaya, the,a work by Madhavichirya 18 
Kila Rikgi, female d., Sup. 36; see Cobra, 
Sup. 14; Fowl = -- अणः, 24 


किः षा हिः हिः । 


वभव k., and एकता Council 12; oF 
Mahanandin . . = a ~ 15. ff. 
Kali—viva, tank, Sup. ॐ ; see Kadavarm 
Deva द. 59 + =-= Bup 35 
Kijayar Koil, vil. = od ie =, 9 
Kalayir Kévil, vil., subdued ate +, 106 
Kiile Kadavara, d., ap == Sup, ओ 


Kili, 8 goddesses, Sup. 36; see Mala Raja, 
Sup, 57: Pattini, Sup, 72; Vienu, Sup. 
110 ; Arrow, Sup. 5; Muttu-miliri, Sap. 65; 
Sive-kali, Sup. 100; Vaduru Ma-devi, Sup. 
108; Anuhaa Divi, Sup. 5; Badra-kili 
Sup, 7; Bangle, Sup. 9; Bhadra-kali, 
Sup. 10; Gini-halamba, Sup. 26; Kanda, 
Sup. 36; Nage-halamba, Sup, 65; Patra. 
kili, Sup. 72; Pilli Yaka, Sup. 79; Small. 
Pox, Sup, 100; Vaduru-halamba, Vaduru- 
kAli oF =* * Sup. 

Kalidasa, 113 त्त, pdate 30; 125 n.; 128n. I 
129 ; two of the name 147: and Bhaea , 189; 191 


105 


छः a a षः 


INDEX 








Sup. 106 | 








Kaligaduli, m. of Soli Kuméra = Sup. 38 


१.11. ऋ. त and Adgoka, ete, .. «+ ॐ, 31 & त. 
Kallas, of N. Tanjore, and Sri Ratga Riya 189 
| Kalu Appu, Sup. 38, follower of Pitiya Devi, 
क्रः कः, 3 दः ६ = re Sup. §0 
Kalu Appu-himi, Sup. 28: ॥ Ginickanda 


Kadavara q. 1 ०/४ > क =+ Sup, 26. 

Kalu Bapjirs, Sup. 38; seo Kalu Kumiira, 
Sup. 39; Pitiya Devi, Sup. 80; Alut Bap- 
Gira, Alut Kosambi Devi, Sup. 3; Divas 
Devi, Sup. 22; Kohomba Raja, Sup, 47; 
Minik Raja, Sup. 61; Nayi Sami, Sup, 
08 ; Santiindg K. B., Sup-95 ; Vidi Simi Sup. 

Kaludikaja Hat-raju, k., Sup. 38; see Ka- 
ludikeda Kumaru, Sup, 30; Seven Kinga, 
Sup. 07; Hat Raju, Sup. 31; Kadiviné, 
Sup. $5; Kambili Kajavara, Sup, 41; 


LOT 


Mahasen, Sup. 55; इतक, Sup, 91; Sat 
Raju... =a a = र Sup. 95 
Devi, Sup. 32; Ruvan-vali LD. Sup. 91; 
see Sandun Kumiéira, Sup. 93; Kaluodikadas 
Hat-raju, Sup. 39; Kanda ‘i Sup. 43 
Kalo Deva ie = = = Sup. 39 
Kalu Devata, Sup. 30; me Devata, Sup. 20; 
Kambili Kadavarn ay an Sup. 41 
Kalu-gal Kadavara ,, ~+ a Sup, 39 
Kalu-gal Rsi, f. of Kalu Kumara. Sup. 39 
Kalu-gal Yaka, f. of Andi Kajavarn, , Sup, 39 
Kalu Kajavara, d., Sup. 39; see Kambili 
Kajavara ie as iC aa Sup, 41 
Kalu Kambili Devaté, Sup, 39 ; ae Kambili 
Kojavare as “4 ०७ ce Sup. 4] 
Kalu Kiri Mavu, Sup. 39; see Raranju-band 
Sup. 44; Kiri Mayu ae Sup, 46 


Kalu Kumira, spirit Sup. 39; KE. Bandara 
Sup. 38; Volasse Bapdira, Sup, 112; see 
Bhasmisura, Sup, 10; Blood Lake Sup. 
Il; Devel Devi; Devatdr Devindu ; Sup. 

20; Ginijal Kumiri, Sup. 26; Guardian 

Gods, Sup. 28; Iru, Sup, 32 ; Jiva-hatta, 

Sup. 33; Kalu Yaka, Sup. 41; Kurumbura, 

Sup, 50; Maha Kalu Devatar, Sup, 53; 

Maru Yaka, Sup. 62; Vira-munda, Sup. 115; 

प्राह्ण, += ' ,, is = == कणु. 116 
Kalu Kurumburna Sup. #1.; companion of 

Devel Devi, १.९. Sup. 20; sin Kalu. Yaka, Sup, 

41; Kurumbura an ot Fr, Sup, 50 
Kalu Niyidé, follower of Pitiya Devi.. Sup. 41 
Kalupra-Kambili (1) and Kambili Kajavarn 

Sup, 8 । iw ee # [द i: 41 
Kalu Raja, g. द Sup. 41 
Kalu Vagga ४, Sup. 41 





Kaluvara Devata, g. Sup. 41; sec Mala 
Raja .. ५: we =e Sup. 66 
Kalu Yaka, associate of Riri Yaka, Sup. 41; see 
Kalu Kumira, Sup. 39; Kalu Kurombura, 
Sup. 4) ; Maha Kalu.. ax - Sup. 5 
Kalu Yakini, femalo spirit =. . Sup. 41 
Kolyfine Mantapa, the,in Madura .. 154 ४. 
Kama, Sup. 41; Ananga, Sup, 4; see Siva, 
Sup. 09 ; Venu-put, Sap. 112; Vigna Sup. 116 
Efima-kandi, female d., Sup. 41; seo Rin 
Yaka .. ३ = a : Sup. 58 


Kamala Devi, m. of Ira - ~= Sup, 41 
Kamala-vagiga Yaka, ५, > Sup. 41 
Kima-Madani, Sup, 41; see Ratikan Sup. 84 


Kamin! SAhib, o Commanding Officer, or 
_ Capt. Cumming, in Ballad of Khwaja Naik 45—o) 
Kama Rakuosu, d., Sup. 41; see Roku, Sup. 53 
Kamaru Deaha, land of fuines . FG 14 
Kambattdi Mantapam, in Sunder‘4vara temple 
Maxturs ६ - „> 01 
Kambili 10, “ blanket god," Sup. 41; 
Kalu Kambili Devati, Sup. 30; see Ay- 
yanir, Sup. 7; Senovi-ratoa, Sup, 06; Mala 
Raja, Sup. 56; Vieili, Sup. 116; Devata, 
Demala Yakeas, Sup. 20; Gurumd, Sup, 29: 
Dandiri Devata, Sup. 32; Koadavara Devata, 
Sup. a) Kalu Devata, Kalu Kadavara, Sup, 
30; Kalupm Kambili, Sap. 41; Kanda, Sup 
43; Kanduboda Vedi, Sup. 44; Mal. bali-polo- 
Devi, Sup. 57; Ratna Kajavara, Ratna 
Surindu, Sup. ऋ; Teds Kajavam, Sup. 
104; Vibhisaua, Sup, 112; Vira-vikum Ratna 
Banjara, Visou Sup. 118 
Kambajas, and Aryans 176 f. 
Kambaje, Dutch factory + ॥ 
Kambija, Cambodia... > ee | 
EKampana, Vijayanager k., and Sayan ot; 
Kampilya, in Pafichila oo., aided Bimbisira 11. 91 
Kanauj, Mahodaya +r + ॥ 
Kano Yoko, d., Sup. 3,and ५०४18 .. Sup, 116 
Kanda, Savatindu, Sup. 43; form of Skanda, 
Sup. 100; Kataragama Deva, Sup, 44; 
Kadiripura Deva, Sup, 35; Aru-mugam 
Sup. 4; Surida Kumaru, Sup. 102; see 
Matera Devi, Sup. 59 Valli Amma, Sup 
100; Guardian gods, Sup. 28; Arrow, Sup. 
5: Ata Magula, Sup. 6; Devatir Bapjira 
Devel Devi, Sup. 20; Druma, Sup. 23; 
Kaludikadja Kumaru, Sup, 39; Kambuili 
Kadavara, Sup, 41; Rose-water, Sup. 90; 
Torch, Sup. 104; Hal-Adiya, Sup. 29; Our. 
tain, Sup. 15; Devata, Sup. 20; Fowl, 
Sup. 24; Aru-mugam Sup. 5; Bhasmi 
sura, Sup. 1 Gana Devi, Sup. 25 Ka- 
dirijpura Dewi, Sup.35; Mangra Devi, Sup. 
50: Savat, Sup. 96 ६ Sura-rmode Kumara, 
Sup. 102; Uma, Sup. 106 ; Valli Amma, 
Sup. 100; Vaisala Deva, च. 








Sup, 111 | Kataragame Deva, Sup, 44; Kanda 


Kandahar in Ariana 2h Pa Pa] na 


30 
Kanda Kumara Kiri Amma Devi, Sup. 44; sea 

Kiri Amma .. ४ व 9४ Sup. 45 
Kanda Raja, = 9 = Bap. 44 
Kandé Banjara, Sup. 44; see Irugal Band 

jira. me ae a Sup. 3% 
Kandé Devi, spirit ae : oa Sup. 44 
Kanduboxda Vedi, dootor Sup, 44; sea EKambili 

Kajavara .. * ०५ = Sup, 38 
Randy, conquered by Kumiira Krishnappa 

88, f.; and the Dutch BE. 1. Co. 131; and 

the Portuguese 136 f.; 181, and Tirumal 

Naik 2: ~+ -ॐ [82 n. 
Kanjur scriptures, compiled ०७ °» ‰9 
Kanneji Riga-nfida, d. Sup, 44 

Kannaki, Sup, 44; see Pattini = Sup72 
Kannivildi, catate, invasion of = -* 135 
Kanthtrava Narnaa Raj, of Mysore & तिद 

Ranga Riya 185 & n.; 106; and Bijapur 

197 ; Goloonda ste. a . > 199—201 छ. 

| Kapila Kite Rakuau, d., Sup. 44; seo 

Rakuau = ५ ०१ =» कप, 83 

ramila Pattini, Sup. 44, eee Pattini Sup. 72 
Kareodu-bani, m. of Kalu Kumira, Sup. 44; 

| seo Kalu Kiri Mavn, क +» 80, 39 
Kranju, ¢., and the pon = a3 7. 
Karens, शा 1111 race ca ०५ => ॐ 
Kariominikke temple ६ a 165 n. 
Karivalam Vandanallir, inserip. of Vara- 

tuna =५ ; 124 n 
Kari-vana, for Gajiranya, प्त्री 16 name 

of Talkad =... ०७ ॥ 9 कि ET 
Karta, the, his revenue ctc., 32, f,; 44, £3 

and Srirangapattanam otc. 84; and de 

Nobilia rhe as .» 190 
Karugaliee, conquered by Rij Udayir ~, 135 
Karunju-vina-kiipima, exorcistic tite, Sup. 

44: Mala Raja $ ++ Sap 59 
Karuppa, deity of an + 9 
Karupuram, vil., grant of 101 त्ष 
bdé, coin $ os = rr 56 n. 
Kaéimbi, Cusha Dvipa = = 195 n. 
Kasayvin, q. of the Panjuvas =+ -» 44 

| Kadi, and Koéala 9 &n,; and the Snidunigas 

10; and Magadha .. is 13, £. 


अरत, the न 9 9 = => 26 
Kagimbazar, & J. Charnock and J. Harding 
> Cagambazzar .. 58—60; 62—Hin.; 47 
Kiléivilisa-Kriyiéktri, guru to Midhavae 
mantri 7 oe ** =» +; 17 
Kassapa, Sup. 44; se0 Buddha a Sup. 12 


Kastiri Ranga, br.. of Lingappa, 102 ; usurp- 


ation 4. on an ६५ »» LOS 
kas, COU oe 7 += of 
Sup. 43 


SO ee eee 
1 


२२५ INDEX 


ee 





Kathdsarit-ddgara, the, and the story of Visa- 
vadattl, ete re jn =< 191, †, 
हण, onikat dam .. == = प 11) 
Katugampals पतान Sami, Sup. 45; «a Gini- 
Katugampols Raila, च. Sup. 44; se Pitiya 
Devi ee = =+ 54 + * Sup. 9) 
Katu-gisum, spells .. es = ==> Sup. + 
Kitydyini, alias of Durgh, or Vatayakshini 153 


Kaundinya (Kondanno), tho Kambija k. | 


Srutavarman, founder of the Varman dy- 
nasty in Cambodia  . . = = ० ++ 
Kausambi, 9; 14; absorbed in Magadha == al 
Kautilya, on Hindustan 28; and the Saidy- 
niga dynasty 20n.; ॐ; of Ciinakya 
127; and Mallinitha and Kalidies 1284n. 194 
वर्षत्य, police function ., ie ~+ = | 
Kavérspurun, pasa, taken by Myer .. a» 190 
Kaveri dam, destroyed ,, > or .» J 
Kaviputra, + pe ५.१ + + 128 n, 
Kavisi Yoka, o follower of Diidimupd].a Sup, 45 
Adeya, of Bhisa, meaning cf  .. ४ 128 n 
Rayattir, Muttu Kumdireivarn temply nt ., 104 
Kehel-gomuva Devi, spirit 9 es Sup, 45 
Kehetu, Sup, 45; seo Bamba .. प Sup. ४ 
Kembala, and Raja Udayir ,. os 134.7., 135 
Kesayi Devi, m. of Bamba ote. ~: Sup. 45 
Kigavappa Naik, general, conquered Tuwmbi- 
ehchi Naik “a » 84. {¢ 


Kejavavarni, Kedavanna, pupil of Abhoya- 
सोनार ne a. च “is we oie 

Ketu, Sup. 45; e050 Bamba a ॐ Sup, $ 

Khabith, Khavis, ० ghost re **- ऋ, 0. 115 


Khajaki, vil., in Ballad of Khwaja Naik ,, 49 
Ehadii, vil,, in Ballad of Khiwiija Nik -- 48 
Khadiraigirs, afterwards Maha-sammata, 
Sup. 45; a00 Ogjdien ,, we =+ कण, 88 
१, |, 1.१. "1 1.9 ny is os ae 
Khina, Mongol, and Tibet 3 39, f. 
Khanza, Yusuf Khan and Tirumal Naik 171 ४, 
Khargiod, vil. in Ballad of Khwijs Naik ,, 48 
Kharoshthi, lang. on Indo-Seythian coins 120, ठ. 
Kharpparpadraka, or Kharot, vil. in Partah- 
एष, grant of .. ae se i =» 124 
Khavwis, Arabic KAabith, 4 Brahma rdkihasa, 
115 & n, 118 
Khema, the auspicious garden, Isipatana .. 7g 
Khijadio Aline, an evil apirit.. . + ॐ. G. 116 
Khiners of Cambodia, Mons people, 37, f 
41, 43; and the Varman dynasty .. 


a+ ॐ 
khontd, peg = 9 as a's as « 189 
Khorré, chinfs of Shantung ह a abi 


Khoto, false, used aaa name os -* = 0. 1 
dhism =, 5 र, २.४ ऊ =", 


= 










| Kiriya ष्क, g.. . 


Khwija Naik, The Revolt of, + ballad ..47—53 
iang-chu, chief explainer  , , a's > 140 


| ६ Bisove, goddess, Sup. 45; ace Pattini Sup 72 


Kielborn, Prof., and Pratqjira dates =» 122, {~ 

Kihirali Deva, Sup. 45, 9 Guardian God, g. ४ 
Sup. 28 

Kila Gori, d., sup, 45; see Dala Raja, Sup. 

17; Gari... ३ a 3 =» Sup. 25 
Kili Giravu, spirit... =. ~ == Sup. 45 
Kili Kajavara, d... me ais - Sup. 45 
Kili-saka, त. Sup, 45,006 पन्त -» Sup. त्ति 
King, J., of the Doddington .. va 110. f 
King Crenikn, and His Cruel Son Kunika, 

(Hd W. Raéjasthin! text os =. a7 
King Cannot Escape The Fate Prodicted 

fo him by Kalikielirya, Ola प्र 0] चन 

thini text Sy =a ५ क - 9 
kingdoms, of ancient Hindustan rh ==, 19 
kings, Indo-Seythian ,, = => 1), f. 
Kings, Three, Sup. 43, see Three Kings Sup. 104 
Kimdara, k., and Wooden Peacock .. Sup. 45 
Kiravallé Bisave, goddess भ -» Sup. 45 
Kiri-Abaripoti, see Kiri Ami, . =+ Sup. 45 

Kumiri, Ala Kiri Amma, Sup. 2; Divas 

23; Gal-vadan Kumiri, Sup. 24; Handun 

pot, Sup. 45; Kottavavé Kiri Amma, 

Kukutépola Kiri Amma, Sup. 40 ; Kuo. 

गपा सत्वां, Sup. न); Loley Appu, Sup, 

62; Maha Kiri Amma, Sup. 53; Mal. 

दता Kumiiri, Sup. 58 ; Alottakkilj Kuumiiri, 

Afuttu-pobal प [दि पापी, Sup. 05 ; अनत 

Kiri Amma, Ni-mal isd, Sup. 66; Ran. 

dahwrrura परा, Ran-valaju, Sup, 84 - 

साप प्रणवं Kiri Amma, Sup, 94: 

Unipina Kiri Amma, Usan Bisava Sup, 107 
Kirilu-patra, Sup, 46; soe Betel. , -» Sup, 9 
Kiri-madana-mal-madana, Sup. 46; oo | 


पलना 
of Ratikan, 7. च, .. 


,* Sup. 85 


Kiri Mavu, Sup. 46; see Kalu Kiri Mavu, Sup. $9 


+s ५: - * Sup, 46 
१.8; 1.1. 9 Sup. 40; see Vanni Bandira, 
Sup. 110; Arivé,, == =+ Sep 


Kirulu-valli, Sup. 46; e060 Bet _. -- Sup, 9 
Kistiri, Sup. 46: soe Kit-siri च. == Sup, 47 
Kistri Amu-siri Bandara, Spirit =, + +. Sup. 46 


| «Kitalvale Raja, apparently 1, of Mangra 


Devi... # = क ककः =. de Sup, 46 
Kit-siri, magically created child, Sup, 47; 

Kistiri, Sup. 46 ; Divi Raja, Sup. 23; see 

Sita, Sup, 99 ; Mala Raja, Sup. 56 ; ° Wood: 

en Peacock, Three Kings ,, == Sup. 104 


ee व १९५. कथ - 
क see = 
कीः | ^ al ॥ i 
~ - न च 








Kivi, Sup. 47; see Bikurd ap „= Sup 97 
vu =. 9.5 - Sup. 47 
Knipe, Mr. G., and J. Handing <> “4: 9 
-Kolagas, Kutakas,Coorgs  ,. + .८ १५ 
Kolamba, Colombs = न द .. Bup, 115 
Kohomba Bandaras, 24 spirita .. .. Sup. 47 


Kohomba Raja, Kosambd, spirit, Sup. 47 
ee Kodavara, Sup. 34; Kalu Bapjira Sup. 35 


Mala Raja AA ‘ 7 .. Sup. 56 
-Koilolugu, the, and the history of Madura 59 0, 
Kokkébam, a work by K. Varatunga .. += 170 
bila, idiocy.. «+ = ह Sup, 47 


Kola-sanni Yoko, d, Sup. 116; Ant, Sup. 4; 
Sanni Yaka ... Sup. 95 


का छ | Pd 


‘Kollipika, vil, referred to in Vol. XLIV, ध 
pe. 2135. = abe च चै ह); ऋ, = = 142 
Kondanno. Kaundinya,.” == == == # 


Konda-raja an elephant, Sup. 47, see Soli— 


Kumaru > Sup. 101 

ongalva, kingdom, founded by RAjar4ja, the 
Chéja, and Kongul.ndd Ho १ = ५9 
जो द्वप, amd Tirumal > ॐ 171 &n- 
917 


Koppala, or Balakrishpinanda matha.. 
Korole Bandara, g. Sup. 47; see Kalu Bapdirm 


Sup. 345 

Koramini Vidda, spirit, Sup. 47; sce Mala 
Raja, bt = छः ति लि च । च Sup. ALi 
Kor Vidi, epirit, oe aoe + oo Sup). 47 
Kora Yaka, त. Sup, 47; sce Vial „+ Sup. 116 
koroda, mge + . Sup, 47 


Késala, kingdom, and Kadi, 9 & n.; allied 
with Bimbisim 11, 3); and Magedha 1d & 


nm. 14; list of Kings 16; 28; कपी 30 
Kosamlxi, Kosambe Deva, and Kohomba Raja 
Sup. 47 | 
Kosamba Gods, see Kohomba Bandiras, Sup. 47 
Kéédimbi, kings, list of .. = 4 a = 2 
Koagama Devi, ५. न „+ Sup. # | 
Kota-halv, purification rite, Sup. 47; श्ल 
Maha-carmmata, Sup. 63; Gara Yaka, Sup. 
25; Madevi Sup. 52; Malvara-dosa, Sup. 
58; Manu-rada, Sup. 61; Nila Devi, Sup. 
65; Puberty, Sup. 61; Purification of women, 
Sup. S82; Han-siil, Sup. 84; ता, Sup. 
87: Sdkra, Sup. 01; Sarnavati, Sup. 95; 
Umi .: 4 + छप]. 106 
Kota अणा, Uncle to Kuvéni, Sup. 40; see 
Vijaya -, 4 १ oe => कण, 119 | 
Kotta-vavé Kiri Amma, Sup 49 ee Kin 
Amma ० =» लपक, 45 
Kottiyan Nigama शि f. of Vidvanitha .. 4 
Kottiyar, Dutch fortress at... ७ -» 437 
Kotupat; Sup. 49; see Gotupat, .. Sup, 28 
Kévalan, Sup. 49; see Pilatga Guru .. Sup. 


| Kujula-Kadphises, coins of 





= — a 


Kratesvarn, spirit, Sup. 40; see Cobra 


Sup. 19 
Kridd a * ०१ == ae -» 1 
Krishna, 11; temple .. =" ०3 -» 162 
Krishna Bhipa, k., inacrip. of .. ०१ =» 100 
Kyishypadiva Raya, his revenue, eto. -* 32 7.3 141 
Krishnindasvimi, ‘/uru.. 7 क| ee It? 
Kriahnappa, Kumdéra, son of Visvandtha 


75 n.; $1; or Peria Krishnama 62 & n.; 832 
n.; and Aryanitha ete. 54; 87, f.; a8 ruler 


Bu ड death, ele. क i [1 १॥॥ 9 10] dc । 4 / 1 
(भाकनछ If, 81; or Lingappa 100, 3 
theath of, oie, = क कै कैः oh a4 10 a 178 fl 


Krishnipuram, inscrip 75 n.; 90; legand of 
02; and the murderof Kaagtiri-Ranga 103 ; 
and Muttu Krishpa 104; buildings 


क की 


| Kyishgorija,a Paramirok.,  .-. > न्क त 
Kriyddakti, 


(Kadjvilisa-Kriyidakti, +: 

17) 5, 17; prominent Saiva teacher .. = 18 
Krene Raja, Sup. 40; k. of Sulambdivati. Sup. 102 
Kea. 70. of Budahu, = = == Sup. 49 
Kshatrajit, aliav of Mahipadma, Saisuniiga k. 


19; अ 

Kshatrapa, Kahatrapas, tith 131; & the 
aaka orn 99 ५. ॐ an ws 139 
Kshatriyns, and Mahipadma + ** = ति 
Kshémadharman, alive of तजा 1४ 10; अ 
Kshtmaka, Kosambi k, = = -+ 38 
Kahirasviieni, (rapa oa 39 ०७ += 17 
Kshitipila, Vinivakapila, ५५ ५.४ 133. 1. 
| Kshudraka (—Virudhaka) k. of क्त l4 & n. 
Kubera, Mahdratviaen, F. ^. 114 

Kublai Khin, Mughal, conquored 8. Tibet 29; 

and the Sdkvapa Lima 40; nnd Burma 
42; and the Shans 44; and Chimpd 11 


Rudi उतनः cL, Sup. 49; क Pershira Sup. 78 
Kode Riri-bonnéd, twelve Viidda epirita Sup. 

49; and Riri-bound Sup, 87 
Kuda-Riri Vidi, नुता Sup. 49; and Riri 


क्ष ऋ हि क a 6 


iid a क क क क छ Sup. 55 
Audumi, otc., Hindu rites, and de Nobilis 139 ¢. 
Kuda Siri-bon Raja, spirit es -* Sup. 49 


Kuja, Atgirmkea Sup, 409; the planot Mars, 
Sup. 62; Aigeahirn, Sup. 4; Bhauma, Sup. 11 
ISI, £ 


ऋ क हक 


| Kukulipola Kiri Amma, Sup, 40; see Kiri 


ATLA क च ड = @ 7 क Sup. 45 
EKukulu, Sup. 40; see Pow 8 =-= Sup. 34 
Kulakara [कन Teaches the Yugalins the 


Art of Cooking, Old W. Rajasthini text .. 9) 
Kulaéekhara Déva Paimjya, insorp. of .. 130 nm. 
Kulosékharanpatnam, Tranquebar 136 7. 


Kullika, commentator, and the Manusnriti, 
ete, © (क) = छ, 113; 120 ne 
प्रमित, aparit = Sup, 40 


7 कि का का ऋ क 


226 
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Kumira Bapdirs, the Child God, Sup, 49; 
see Pattini, Sup. 72; Ridigama Deva Sup, 87 

Kumara Devatir, Sup, 00; see Gari Yaka Sup, 

Kumirs Devi, g. Sup. 50; see Vata Kumira 


Sup. 111 
Kumirs Kajavara, cd. ज =-= Sup =) 
Kumiro Krishnappa, son of Vidiveniithas 


vo 0.5 81; or Perin Krishpama 1562—1572 

S24 n.; and the battle of Tulikitta 88 & 

n.; and Aryanitha cto. §5; and the Poly- 

ors 87; conquest of Kandy, ote. 58, f. 

os a ruler 89 ; death, eto, OO, 101 & mn. 
Kumira Krishvappa IL, 81; or Lingeppa 

101, f. ; death. of, ete 102 ; 178 n. 
पका Muttu, chinpaign against Mysore 202 d& 11. | 
Kumira Simi, d., Sup, 50; see Pitiya Devi Sup. 8) 


किः च 





Aumira-empha, d., Sup, 60; see Perahiira Sup. 7s 
Kumiirs Yaka ; च. or “i == up, So 
Kumiri Himi, goddess ,, 5 Sup. ति) 
Kumirila, author ni ॐ, 26 
+ पातिदा Simini, Sup, 50; see Kiri Amma Sup. 40 
Kumbakonam grant, of Voiikatapati ,„ 03 
Kumbhipja Rakusn, d. Sup, 50; see Ra | 
kus a ns as is -» Sup. 85 | 
hiundaks, Kodala kk. ~ as ५४ 9 
अ, Apitadeatru A ~ न नि | 


1४0 Muttukyishnapuram, vil, ति grant .. 185 
Kipokas, race = =» LOS A 7 
Sup, 20; Gini-jal ह. Sup. 26; Kalu Ku. 
mora, Sup. 30; Kalu K., Sup, 41; Odi K., 


Kurumbura, deities, Sup, 50 ; see Devel Devi, | 


pup. 70; Pissi K. Sup. 80; [तं K., Sup, | 





Lakshmana,idol .. =, 5 =» 189 
Lakehmapoa, Lakshmidhar, nephew of 314. 





dhavicharya, minister to Diva Riyal ,, 2 
Lakshmania ,, Hb i? 
Lakemi, Sup. 0; see Ate Magulae, Sup, 6; 

Minikpala, Sup. 00; Pattini, Sup. 72: 

Siriya ता 2. ०५ -- Sup, 98 
Lakshr » find Vilmiki  , . 142, 144 f. 
Lami Bilindu Bandira, च. Sup. 50; see Pe. 

Tahiira, Sup, 78; Bilindu Bandara Sop. 11 
Lamap, Chimpi ns a ar ~ 46 
Limas, the Sikyapa, in Tibet ~  J9—41 
Lancaster, Englishman, in Ceylon  .. >» 198 
land revenue nasesernent, in Madura otc =" . की. 
Langdharma, anti-Buddhistic k. of Tibet = oo 
Langloy, 8. and J. Harding .. = +. 62 
Laos, Shan race .. aie 4 -» ॐ ; 431, 
Livazika,tn., fireot -. =-= ,, „= 16 
Lavude Yaka, . a -- -- अण. 51 
Le, dynasty of Annam , , cs za 1. 7 


Legend, Burmese, of Goudomna, 10 &.: 12; 

14 ; 764 च, 
12 191 9४, d., Sup, ठ] ; see Kodavara Sup. 34 
Le Loi, fomider of the Le dynasty  ,. = ° 46, £ 
Lé-kima कार mythical sage, Sup. 51.; ope 


Riri Yaka > =" Sup, 55 
Lé-madane, च, Sup. ३] ; see Rutikan Sup, 83 
Lé-mal Bisava, goddess. , i, -- ऊण], 61 
Leopard's Hens] incantation, Sup. 51; Divi- 


tala, Sup, 23 ; gee Ain Marula, Sup, 6: Divi. 


87 ; Tota K., Sup. 106; Vata K. Sup. ।। | Dosa, Sup, १९; Oddinn, Sup, 68; Maha- 
Roru-Pinchilas ,, oak ‘ ५ == 9 | bam as Sup. 63 
Kuta Raksi, female च, Sup, 60: gee Riri | Lé-riri, Guardian of Blood Sea Sup. 51; see 

Yaka : =>  .Bup, 88 | ण्या Seas, Sup. 07; Turmeric =» Bup. 106 
Kisuma Hisavn, Rusmmanga Devi, W. of Lester, Leister, J. of the Doddington 110, £ 

Malsari Raja ५०, क ४ =» Sup ५ | pagan biava, m. of Riri Yaka == अषु, 61 
Kusutiapura, built by Udaya ., we Le Thanh Tong, captured Chimp == a. «7 
Kutukos, Rodagas or Coorgs .. ++ 142 | Letters, Sup. 51; see Alphabet =» Sop 3 
Kutb Shah andthe English .. 109 | Lé-vila, Sup. G1; see Blood Lake, Sup, 11 
Kitttan, Setupati ar 106 ; 160, +. Riri V ; = Sa Sup, 58 
Kuvéen, Sup. 40; perhapy Bili Bisava, g. च. lexieography, of the P&taniréyana 8406 

Sup, 8; sce Divi Dos; Sup, 22; Vijaya, inecrip, 4 Cs र = FT 


Sop. 113; Lily, Sup. 61; Mala Raja Sup 


66; Narisihe, Sup. 69: हद] Sup. 91 
Kuvéra, g. Sup. 50; see Didimunda .. Sup. 15 
Kiiyuk, Mongol Chief ,, es as os 3D 


Lide Chakravartin, the, and Sétupati Sada | 


yakka 


== ब. en 195 
Laerzio, Fa:her, BR. C, Missionary, Malabar 
and de Nobilis =e 59 i, => 199 


Lextrime-Orient, Further India Indo-China.. 37 
Lhiisa, Lha-Idan, 30; ond the British .. 40, +, 
Liang, dynasty of China =+ ॐ 
Lichchhavi, princes and Ajitasatru 13, f.; 
and Udaya, 15; 31; and the Saisunipas., 
Lily, Sup. 51; Crinum, Sup. 15; ee Ata 
Magula, Sup. 6; (for creeping. lily, Vas, 
Sup. 110;) Gana Devi, Sup. 25; Kuvéns 
Sup. 50 ; Siriya, Sup. 99; Siva, Sup. 100; 
Tolabo ae Sup. 10d 


। 
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emer oe tn | लः = 
Madana Siva Guru, हि. = aa ° * Sup. 52. 


Limes, for magic rites, Sup, Slgee Hat Adiya 
Sup. 20; Malsara Raja, Sup, 57; Vine, Sup. 
114; Asuras, Sup. 6;,. Bodhisattva, Sup. 

11 > Gini Kanda, Sup, 26; Esis, Sup. 99 ; 
Maha-purusa-lakunu-vina-kipitha, Bup, 54; 
Vas Sup. 110; Ambara, Sup. 3; Ananda 
‘Thers, Sup. 4; Buddhe, Sup. 12; Dehi, 

Desi, Sup. 19; Tree, Sup, 32; Mahakela 

Sup. 53; Mucalinda, Sup. 65; Oddim, 
Sup. 68; Pombara Sup. §1; Siaikra, Sup. 
91; Valéhaka = <a -» Sup. 108 

Lincoln. the ship, wmck of = 4 =» 109 

Line, form of enchantment, Sup. 52; see [दप 
Sup. 32; Mira . Sup. 61 

Lingam, the, condemned by de Nobilis »» 119 


Liigappa, Kumdra Kyishpappa, yc... ` ++ 100 


Migadaya, Sarnath == ve 9४ == 76 
literature, under the Niiks 72; Brahman, 

and de Nobilis ie a {त „> 118 
Littleton, Ed., and J. Hoarding .. 60, 68 
Lizard, Sup. 53 ; see Bali a =» Sup 8 


Loki,m.of Konomba Raja... + | 


Loku Appu, spirit, Sup. 52; see Kiri Amma 

. : Sup. 45 
London, and Indian trade, 101; E,L Co. .. 102 
Louis XVI,andGislong.,. == =-= == 47 
Love-philires, Sup. 62; seo Mim .. Sup. él 


Loyall Adventure, E. 1. Co.'s ship न 07, fa | 


Loyal! Subject, FE. I, Co.'s ship .. =i =+ 68 
Tri numerical symbol... 9 silk 123, f. 
Luang Prabang, taken by the French = =+ a 


Macao, in Pegu, use of thea delingin .. «+ 156 
MA-cijuvayarn, f. of Pilanga, Sup. 52; see 


Pattini i क क a छ नि a च Sup. rr 
Macedonian rule, in Inia rs a a «OF 
MichimbikA, m. of Midhava-montn .. 4, 6 


Madagascar, and the wreck of the Dodding- 
ton af ~+ ध: | 109 &n. 110 
Madana, Sup. 62; see Ratikam, Rati-Mada- 
na, Sup. 85; Seven Queens... „= Sup. 97 
Madana Hiseva, fernale d. Sup. 52; see Fati- 
kan-Madana Yakini «+ 9७ ,*„ Sup. 86 
Madana Giri, goddess, Sup. 52; se Giri, 
Sup. 27; Ratikan ia ०५ *»„ Sup. 85 
Madana-kama, Sup, 52; name of the seven 
consorta of Ratikan, q. v. 7% +> Bup, 85 
Madana-keli, च. = mae ‘a ++ Sap. 03 
Madana प्रि, ह. .. ग ost =» किण 52 








Madana Yaka, च, Sup. 52; seo Mira, Sup. 61 
Visalia a = ् Sup. 116 
Madaraan Ojeyar, a name of Midhava-Maniri 5 
Majavaligam of Brivillipattir, and Tiru- 
mal Naik ज (च > 11 
Madidima Kadavara, apirit or ** Sup, 52 
Ma-devi, w.or dr. of Siva,, Sup. 52 ; see, Kota- 
halu, Sup. 47; Siva, Sup. 116; Pattini, 
Sup. 72; Pilanga, Sup. 75; Peruikili, 
Sup. 70; Sékra, Sup. 91; Uruvesi, .. Sup. 107 
Midhava, grant by 8 - fg „= {34 
Midhava, Midhava-Mantri, MadhavimaAtya 
(not Miéidhavichirya) author of the Sar. 
wadarsanasangraha 1, 4—O; 17; 10—21; 23 
Midhavichirya (Midhava-Mantri, Madhavi- 
matyn) and His Younger Brothers 1—6; 17-- २4 
Midhavariysa channel, off the Cauvery aa? AT 


Madi Raja, Sup. 53;.se¢ Pattini. . -= Sup, 72 


Madras, and J. Harding 67;.and Goloonda 196 च. 
Madura, Naik Kingdom, History of, contd. 

from Vol. RLIV, p. LIS. 22—36; 54—56 

69—75; Sl—92; 100-- 108 ; 116--119 ; 

19)-- 140 ; 147—154; 1011711 ; 15-- 

188 ; 10$—204 
Maduru, Devi, m. of Sikuri se Sup. 53 
Maju-sira Raja, g... 5 "= Bup, 93 
Magadha, The Ancient History of, contd. 

from Vol. +, p. 52 6--19 ; 23—31 
Magadhns, first mentioned in the Athared. 

Veda sti a = ~ $= ॐ 
Magasthenes, his reference to the religion of 

Vasudeva = 5५ +, 11 7. 
भ भीन, Arakanese, mixed race .. ; oe आ 
magic, alowed by de Nobilis 118; wed 

Against an enemy a = * 1४9 En, 1546 ns 
Magula, Sup. 63; a8 Afa Magula ,. -» Sup, & 
Maha-bali, Asura prince, Sup. 53; कलते Asuras, 

Sup. 6; Bah ir. - "= Sup. 8 
Maha-bamba, Sup. 53, f. of Bamba, g, ४, Sup 

8; soo Rico, Sup. 87; Maha-sanmata, 

Sup. 53; Namo Tassa, Sup. 47; Visnu, 

Sup. 116; Leopard's Head, Lily, Sup. 51; 

Odblisa, Sup. 68; Betel, Sup. 9; Brahma 

Sup, 1 
Maha-bhagavati, goddess, Sup. 53; sae 

Drum = न ह ne oe Sup, 23 
Mahabhirat, the, and rikshaeas.. ए. G. 114, 1 
Mahibhirata war ध as oc e 
Maha-devi, Sup. 53; see Siva „+ -» Sup. 99 
Mehidhammaraja, grandson of Bayin Naung, 

k. of Burma .. 9 ॐ as ग 42 | 
Mahikiila, ¢. ri = न „ 174 
Maha Kalu Dovatar, Sup. 53; se Kalu Ku. 

mira, Sup. 39; Kalu Yaka .. +» Sup, 41 
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Maha-sthiina, d. Sup, 55; see Perahiira Sup, 78 
Mah4.vamen, the, and Singhalese Folklore Sup, 1 च. 
Mahdvira, Vardhamina न == #81 & च. 
Mahendrapdla I copper: plate grant by = इ 133 
क perhaps Devapila, grants 

by aa ue “ we =» 123--134 
Mahésvara, g. and एतत दाष ,  , 3 
Mahi, Sup. 55; see Mihi-kata ., =-= Sup. 6g 
Mahodaya, Kanauj, Pratihdra cap, > >+ 122 
Mahomedan, government, of the Nawaba 

of the Carnatic, and the Nike 54, Maham 

madan ., क = may én 60 


Maha 210 Kiri -Landun, m. of Ealu Eu- 
mara a4 o* = ® = as Sup, 6l 

Maha-kela, Cobra k., Sup. 53; Niiga-rija, 
Sup. 66; eee Ata Magula, Sup. 6; Huni- 
yan Yaka, Sup. 31; Malsari Raja, Sup. 
67; Oddisa, Sup, 68; Visnu, Sup. 116; 
Cocoa-nut, Sup. 14; Limes, Sup. 51; Sudar- 
éann 8 ऋ क 9 ष. च कर [ह । Sup. 102 

Maha Kiri Amma, Sup, 53; sce Eiri Amma 


Maha-kosambi, apirit =, 9 .. Sup, 63 


Mahikshatrapa „^ 83 ae > 191 | 

१५०००३०४, 4. Sup. 58 ; see Cloth ie up: ‘ia ee invasions, and Christianity in 8, ort 

Maha-meru, mt., and the Asuras .. Sup, 6 ‘i = = i + ५.8 >. 
Maisir, and t 

Mahana-Batira, d., Sup, 53; eee Perahiira he Naika ,, “4 os 321. 135 


Makari Yakini, female d + Sup. 85 ; ब्ल्ठ Cobra, 


Sup, 78 
| Sup, 14 


Mahinandin, Buddhist Kiliséka, k. of Ma- Makkarna, Mocca, in & ण | 
gadha 15; Nanda ,, ,., 18538 31 | ˆ ^. सः क 2 
; Piti De =^ =; = ६ 09; 
Maha-niyidé, त, Sup. 53; me Pitiya 2 < च a ong 


Malabar, and European trade, 101; and ए 
10 & n., 11 च; and the 2nd Buddhist Coun- Catholic Missionaries, ete, 107; ancient 
cil perbape: 10) Christiana of 113 9. ; Duteh factory +» 131 
ul 15 ; perhaps crown prince 16; first Em. | 
वध „ Mila Bisava, female त, Sup, 65 ; == Ratikan- 
peror of H. ae १, न 28; 31. Madana Yekini . a 
Maha-padma, a Naga, Sup, 53; eee Drums ` अ ait the ४ ey ne र 


Sup. 23 
Maha. ना ka vibe Malala Raju, k., Sup, 55 see Riri Yaka, Sup. 
puruga-lakunu-vina-kipima, a rite, Sup. 88; Vire-mupla ह ह ~ 


63; sco Limes... ca व =+ Bup 51 | 
अः ८ 1 '8 इ Sup. 55; see Vira—(mupja) 
Mahéréja Rdjiirdja Devaputra, title of Kuju- hal = = १ +» रष्क, 115 

ln Kadphiscs „= „५ vse we 131 | भ Kumara, Sup, 65; seo Mala Raja Sup, 58 
Mahardkshasas, rule of Rikshams आ. 0, 114, 4. | + MAniy0, female spirit, +, .. Sup, 55 
Mahirathe, Brihadratta .. „= 2 ws Swe ह | Mlb, ancient Malavvi,mt.., „= ., 241 
Mahdraurava, o hell, a: ध .. FG. 111 | Mele Raja, mythical hero, Sup. 56; Malaly 
Maha-Hiri Vadi, a spirit, Sup. 53; see Riri Kumaru, Sup, 55; see Siti, Sup. 90: Ar. 

४११३ ५ नअ weet अण, 88 | POW, Sup. 5; Ata Magula, Sup. 6; [rugal, 
Maha-sammata, first k Sup, 53; mc Odin, ` Banjira, Sup. 33; Kajavara, Sup, 34; 

Sup. 68; Ménikpila, Sup. 69; Betel, Sup. Kohomba Raja, Sup, 47; Divi Dos, Sup, 

9; Valilu, Sup, 108 ; (for flood legend, see 22; Jivahatta, Sup. 33; Kuvéni, Sup, 50 

Pap] uvas, Sup, 71; Vijaya, Sup. 113; 


Visnu, Bup. 118 ;) Drama, Sup. 23; Kota- 

balu, Sup. 47; Vidi, Sup. 113; Abina- Wood Pigeon; Blood Lake, Sup. 11; Gini 
gantiya Sup. 2; Avuras, Sup.6; Suba-siri- Kurumbara, Sup. 27; Kali, Sup, 36; Ka- 
mangalé, Sup. 104; Toreh, Sup. 104; luvarn Deva Sup. 36; Kaluvara Devata, 
Cloth, Sup. 14; Dancing, Sup, 10; Fowl, Sup. 41; Kambili Kadavara, Sup, 43; 
Sup. 24; Sudarisana, ध ony न्‌ Rit-Siri; Koramini १2११९, Sup. 47; Mal 
ध ae ae ने 53 ग Kajavara, Sup. 65; द्र Sup, 91; Three 


Mahipadma, k., and the Pafichila eo., ete, 


Mara, Sup. 61; Mera, Sup. 63; Nila Devi, en ise «+ e+ Bap, 104 
Sup, 68; Planeta, Sup, 81 ; Rain, Sup. 82; ॥ dia? Mddhava, drama, by Bhavabhiiti- ,, 193 
Beis, Sub; 90; Sikra .. Sup. 91 | Mala-Gpan Yakgaya, Sup. 56; see Ratikan, Sup. 85 
Mahasen, Sup. 56; see Kaludikada Hat Milavvi, mt., modern Milambi 1 „„ 141 
raju a ‘ ०» Sup. 33 Malayilam, and वुत्त] Naik , , a >» AT) 
Mahe-schona Yoko, Mahasin, d., Sup. 55 Malays, and Siam.. छ च =e os 
see Rakusu, Sup. 83; Vidal, Sup, 116; Mal-bali, fower sacrifice... ... 9४ up. iil 


Sohona Yaka, Sup. WM); Gota-imbara Sup. 28 | Mal-bali-gala Devi, Sup, 57; see Kadavara Sup. 41 


। + 
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Majgra Hiami, M. Hamini, goddess, Sup. 59; 
aco Samavan Sup. 03; Fowl as up. 24 
Mangra Yaka,d... .. =-= «. Sup. 59 
Manija, Chila officer, defeated the Changél,- — 
VAS et {अ १५ oe zp -» 141 
Manik Bapdhira, d., Sup. 50; see Pershiira, 
Sup. 78; Gang? Bapjira .. =-= Sup, 25 
Minik Bisd, see Miinikpala 5५ .. Sup. 60 








Malogiion, vil. in the Pollad of Khwija Naik 48, 50, f. 
Malé Raja, Sup. 57; seo {Jivahotia .. Sup. 53 
Mal Hami, 9 Yaka, Sup. 57: see Gangs Ban- 
dara... a re ~= .- Sup. ॐ 
Malik Kafur, and 5. India oP ,, 156; 190 | 
Miliva Raja, f. of Mini-Maru Yaka .. Sup. O67 
Mal Kadjavars, d., Sup. 67; ee Dalo Kadja- 
vara, Sup. 16; Dala Raja .. -* Sup 17 





Mal-kAmi, Sup. 57; consort of Ratikan, व. ८. Sup. 85 | अद्म Devi, g. =-= =, च .. Sup. 60 
Mal-keli, ritual, Sup. 57; see Namal Kumira Sup. 6 | yanik Kajavara, Sup. 6); see Ratna Kadja- 
Malkurumbura, Sup, 57; ir a echt WERE ~ = ब न 1 Bee Be 
Devel Devi, 4. ४, er ५ ? 0 | Miinik-kan Bisav, Sup. 60; कलत Seven Queena, 
Mallava Bisava, q., Sup. 57; see Ratikan Sup. 5 | Sup. 97 


Mallava Yaka, d. Sup. 57; see Sanni Yaka Sup. 94 
Malla Yaku, follower of imunda .. Sup. 57 
Mallika, q. to Ajatadatru. . oi न ,५, 13 
Mallinitha, quotes Kautilya .. ~ IS pm 
Mal-madana, companion of Ratikan .. Sup. 57 
Mal Pattini, Sup. 57; see Pattini .. Sup 72 
Mal-csart Raja, Sup. 57; ee Katu-gasum, 
Sup. 45; Aggam, Sup. 4; Vadign Rai, Sup. 
107; Limes, Sup, 51; Arrow, Sup. 5; Ants, 
Sup, 4; lru, Sup. 32; Karupiu-vinn-kia- 


Minikpila, Sup. 60, w.of Mahna-sammata, 9. 
४. Bup. 63; शल Ojdiaa, Sup. 68; Seven 
Devas, Sup. 97; Vigou, Sup. 116; Areca 
sickle, Sup. 5; Asuras, Sup. 6; Boetel, Sup. 
0; Kosewater, Sup. 00; Torch, Sup. 104; 
Turmeric, Sup. 106; Vas, Sup, 110; Vide; 
Sup. 113; Ini Yakas, Sup. 32; Jala-ban- 
dhané, Sup. 33; Lakami, Sup. 50; Miinik 
Biso, Sup. 60; Mira, Sup, 61; Sakra, Sup. 
निः 44; Mahakela, Sup. 53; O9- 91; Sarnevati, Sup. 95; Umi «» Sup. LOG 
jisa, Sup. 88; 09 Devindn, Sup. 70; Sikra | Manik Raja,a Niga, Sup. 61; see Kalu पप 
Sup. 91 Sagndu, Sup. 93; Vajiga-patuna Sup. 101 dire ts 4 4 ५५ aa Sup, 38 
Mal-vojan, Kumari, Sup. 58 ; see Kiri Amma Sup.45 | Manik Ruval Bapjira, Sup. 61; sce Ruval 


Malvarn clos, on 11 ध | of wotnen, Sup. i bs | - Valo ~ ह्न न्न क - i. Sup. 91 
Mani-mekhaliva Sea-goddess, Sup. 61; Madu 


geo 10910910 - - + 44 =-= Sup. 47 
Mal-yahan, Sup. 58; and Flower-altar Sup. २4 | (M.—m., Sop. 65; se Devel Devi, Sup, 20; 
Mame, anevilspirit = = _ F.G. 116 | Pattini, Sup. 72; Siva a we, & प. 88 
Mdmaliddya, export duty tf a „>= भ | Moniswara, Masilamani, g.of Tranquebar 126 n. 
Mini-Madurai, taken by Mavalivana => , 91 | भव, mangee, boatman =... 64, १ 
Manar, taken by the Dutch os = 182 n. | Mannir, and Kumar Krishpappa 55; and 
Manaradharmafdstra, the, and the Vedic Europeans, 101; the Dutch, ote, .. 136, i, 
School of the Mdnave-Maitrdyamni yas 112, 114 | wr tepame, moantapa, of Madura, ete. 86, 10, 
1. 114 101 9 ; 102 


Mdnavadharmastira, the, publication of 
Mdnavdh. the. and the Vedic School of Law Ifo प, 
ऋ कप्र्न, the School of .. = a os EBS 
Miniyuru, adoptive f. of Pattini .. Bup. 59 
Manchu dynasty and Tibet... 8 ~ 40 
Manda Kadavora,d. =" as .. Sup. 69 
Mandikini tank, on Mt. Aba .-. ह 9 
Manjala Raja, f. of Tota Kajavara” .. Sup. 59 
Mapdapiki, Manju, in Dhir State =, = 124 
Manda Raja, g. Sup. 59 ; क्त Pattini -. Sup. 72 
Mandhatu Raja, ¢. Sup. 59; see Pattini, Sup. 

72; Rima =r =" a =» Bup. 84 
Mindsor, Dasapur जपो is i 1 124 
Mangalé, ritual, Sup. 59; see Ata-visi-Man- 

guli ae =+ Sup. 7 


Mantri Devi, m. of Apji Kajavara .. Sup. 91 
Manu, sage, and the Mauuwamrifi, ete. 112, 
lian. 114. & 125 & 1, ६ and Chaénakya 
27; and दना किल, 128 च. ; Lowa of a» 128 
४११11101 Nich., on the Vijayanagari tyas. .. 20 
manufactured goods, early Indian.trade in .. 132 
| Minu-rada, Manu of Hindi myth, Sup. 61; 
as Kota-halu, Sup. 47; Maha-Sammata Sup. 53 
Afinuemriti, The, In The Light of Some Re- 
contly Published Texta 112—115; 125—129 
Mira, Spirit of Desire, Sup. 61; Vasavatti, 
dup. Ill; ge Ritti, Sup. 90; Boddhi- 
asttva, Sup 11 ; Buddha, Sup. 12; Hini- 
| a „ * स Ee त | यो Yaka, Sup, 31; Line, Sup. 52; Maha. 
Maggammal, Naik 54; buildings, ap by ohn. 3185 amtate, Sup 53; Minikpila, Sup. 60; 
Maiigra Devi, d. Sup. 59; 600 Cobra, Sup. 14; 0011155, Sup. 68; Madana Yaka, Love 
Kanda, Sup. 43; Gopal: Viaji, Sup. 34; a गः । Sur 1 
‘Siddhi Masgara, Sup. 97; Buddha, Sup. | 0 Ree 
19; Pattini, Sup. 72; Sikra, Sup. 91; | 
Turmenrites | ०७ वि -» Sup, 106 


Fhilttes .. 
114 पप ८८} 19 TEAS ia = = = oh, f. 
Marakkéli, adoptive m. of Pattini नि Sup. 72 





Maralu Yake, हः Sup. 62; Siddhi Maralu, 
Sup. 94 wee Rin Yaka, Sup. $8: Dolaha 


Mardthiis, ete., in Vijayanagar .. ae -. 84 
Marathon, battle, Indian troopaat ,, as: ॐ 


Marava, co., and peoples, and Madura 102 ; 
i & my 170, £: 175, (^; 183, 184 En. : शी 


Marco Polo, and Champh नु ae At 
mdrgdddya, transit tax .. = aC 
mirine, mercantile regulation ,. दं . , 7 ¢. 
किलक, and the Manuempiti  ,, - 16 


marriage, tax on 70; contributions 86 on. ; 
forma, by Manu 114 n.; customa, Hindu 
ole, recognised by de WNobilis, 118, f.; 
138; 148; various, of Tirumal Niik -- 15] 
Mars, Sup. 62; see Kuja ,, 9 
Marsden, Numismata Orientatia, on coins ete, 
040 & ठ. 
Marshall, Sir J., and the Taxila Scroll inserip, 120 
= Martin, Father, on Naik revenue | न... ^ 
Marudangudi, vil, grantof.. .. ,, 101 
Maru Riri, ¢. .. = oi ea * Bup, 62 
Maru, Yaka, d., Sup. 62: see Kalu Kumiira Sup, 39 
Mirwiri, and Old W. Rajasthani, see Gram 
mar of sy ie ५.७ + 6 १ ;935-99 
Mssgan Bhairave, d., Sup. 62; see Rakusu, 


up. 83; Bhairava १ -* Sup. 10 
Masilamani, Manisware =. -. च. 


Mas Kndavara, d. .. as Sup. 62. 


+ ih 


Mas Maralu, companion of Maralu Yaka Sup. 62 | 


massacre, of Christians in Annam 47: of the 
Amboyna oe oe ‘4 ee >» EN 
Masulipatam, first English factory in India 132 | 
Mat, Sup. 62; riteof, seo Ata Magula, Sup. 6; | 
Samayan, Sup. 03; Pidura =» Sup, 7) | 
Mitalan, Sup. 62, son of Surambdvati, g, #. 
Sup. 102; see Sdkra, Sup. 91; Vanchi Raja- 
kumar ,, Sup, 110 
Mitali, &, Sup. 63 =» Sup. 11 


॥ श्व Bodhi-sativa 


matha, the Balokrishnananda, or - 

in Talkacd on ५७ १ aa ss If 
Mati, १. of Mira ,. re ४5 -- तप्र), 63 
Mitipalé, Sup. 63; se Betel, .. ^ Sup. 9 


(11... 111 ए . . is - ne 
Maurya, empire 28 ; f, ; conquest, of Hindus. 
fan 


र कः 


नः =e ह क % # न, छः aT) 
Mdirada, Siboturu, evil Spirit aa | F. it. 7 
Mivaliviina, k., rebellion of ~: „+. छ 
ATi vattée Devi, ke oe [व ` Sup. 94 


Mi-vi, Sup, 63; see Rice. . ०५ 
Mawisii, a Bhil, in Ballad of Khwaja Naik 47 
Maya. (1) m. of Mangra Devi, (2) ऋ. of 


| Maral ae ब छ 2 (नी Sup, 63 
209 क ७, and Midhavicharya, ete. I, 2, 6, 20, 29 


= छ 


Sup, AT 


io 





| Senin. See x Gen tk; RA eae, OT MEAG cc (1) w. of Kiradira, (2) m. of Su 








,, Sup. 49 | 








भष, Sup. 62; see Simha-ba, =» §8up, 65 
Muyilakkandi, female d.; Sup, 63; see Riri 
Mayilavalini, uncle of Kuvéni Sup. 63; see 

Vijaya .. ous ati = =>, Sup. 119 
चिक पान 179, Sup, 63; se0 Betel =. Sup. 9, 
MeDowell, J. of the Doddington, ध 110, +. 
meals थ ६; 5. ट F.G. 118 & 

| Meeea, Makkama, in Singhaless Folklore, 


Medhaikars, Sup. 63; see Buddha .. Sup. 12 
Medhitithi, commentator, and the Manu. 
नाता ., ff in oe ar == 119 
Megusthenes, on, the Mauryus, 28, £; tho 
Mehesuru, Sup. 63; see Siva  ,, + Sup. 99 
अण्व, hill, in Tinnevelly .. za et 
Meleyi Yaka 1. aie = -* Sup. 63 
Mera, (चलत, Sup, 63; see Maba-Sammata, Sup, 53 
Mercury, Sup. 63; 400 Budahu ,. ० Sup, 12 
menses, death in ,, + a o FG. 11 
Migaha-pitiyé Devi,g. .. Sa =» Sup. 63 
Mihi-kat, M. Devindu, carth-god, Sup. 63; 
see Torch Sup. 104; Tovil ,, ** Bap. 106 
Mihi-kata, Mihi-liya, Mi-devi, earth. goddess, 
Sup. 63; Bhimi-kinté, Sup. 11; 268 Co. 
con-nut, Sup, ॥4 ; Curtain, Sup, 15; Hat 
Ajiya, Sup. 29; Namo Tiassa, Sup. 67; 
Pattini, Sup. 72; Turmeric, Sup. 106; 
Mahi, i gt 01 Sup. 55 
Mihindu, apparently an earth-gord -» ` ऊप, 63 


Abhipoti, a mother of the Devol Deviyd Sup. 63 


| Military, board, early Indian institution, 20 ; 


exponditure, Naik, 71; power ४.7. -. 83 
Min, tribes ७.५ a ५ ae +=, क 
Mindkshi, goddess, 101 n., 160, 152, 154, 171 
Mindén Min, k. of Burma cs 44 == 43 
Ming, dynasty of Chinn, and Tibet .,. -. 

0 | Minihis-kandi, female, d., Sup, 63; seo Kiri 
Mini-maru-Yaka, Mm, Bandira, M.-m. 

Devatir, M.-m, Kumiira, ५. Sup. 63; see 

Simal Kumiira, Sup. 66; Avatars, Devatir, 

Sup,7; Gini-kanda Devi, Sup. 24 ; Sapu- 

mal Devatar, Sup. 95 ; Seven Kings .. Sup, 07 

| Minnéri, Seven Kings of, Sup, 64; see Riri 

Yaka, Sup, 88 ; Mahasen =, +» Sup. 55 
Minnéri Devi, ह. Sup 64; see Ni-mal Ky. 

mir ., (८ es ६५ -» Sup. 66 
Minsvatté Alut Devi, g. .. me =-= Sup. 64 








INDEX 2.41 
आतिरन्त Devi, ह, Sup. 64; Puiieci Alut Mottakkili Kuméri, Sup. 65;see Kiri Amma, 
Davi we os ५ ९* =* Sup. 82 Sup. 45 
Mirtanjiya Mas., and Niik revenue 34,1; on, Mrammé, Bama, from which is Burma 41 
Kumira Krishnappa 823 7. © 7. ; Arys- MrichchAakotiba. said to be an adaptation of 
nitha-83n, +84n5.85 n., 870.01; Vié- another drama 180; 191; quoted, 195, 
vanitha 103; Tiramal Naik 150 n., 151 & 194 & n.; and the Chdrudattandtaka ,„ 195 


m, 164 n. 
miseré => # ,„ ह, 0. 119 
न), of Abdur Rasaik ; “ve +>» 140 
Mission, Jesuit, established in Madura WM; 
107; 131; controversy, and de Nobilis 
138 ; 147, 148 & n. 
Missionaries, Jesuit, on Virappa , i 133 
Missions, Lutheran evangelical .. „= 1987. 
Miti-duni Vidi, spirit = 7 Sup. 64 
Mituru Yaku, प,  - “7 $ + =», Sup. १4 
Miyulundana, च चूला of Sikra, Sup. 64; seo 
Rukattana 3. Sup. ५) 


Miechehha, the, in § India ie ४ ae a {tr 


Mocha, Dutch factory Fe ५५ fe vec ee 
Médavela Devi, spirit aie ॐ +, Sup. 04 
Mogar, Mogri, riv. in Ballad of Khwiija 
Nik. . 4 - =H ०७ + 45,1. 
Mohol, Sup. 64; see Pestle = ot =» Sup. 70 
Mobolan-giri-madana, Sup. 64; consort of 
Hatikan, q. ४ os + +, Sup. 85 
Mohot Terindu, f. of Boksiil ae -. Sup. 64 
Moksha, mukii, two kinds ai F, G, 109 


Mélan Gara, d., Sup. 64; 90 Gari, Sup. 25; 


Reakusu aa 7 स a. Sup & 
MOlaj-gara Yokini, female apirit >» Sup, 64 
Milan Giri, female d. Sup. 64 ; कत Giri Sup. 

27; Uraniya we . =» प्र, 107 
Monara, and Wooden Peacock .. == Sup. 64 
monday, कौन .. Me va a F.G. 124 


mongkut Khio, Phri, present k. of Siam ae 45 
Mongolia, and the Dalai Lima = ~. +| 
Mongols, Mongolians, in Tibet, ote. = पत -- 41) 
Mongoose = + ह» a 7 => Sup. 64 
Monks, KR. 0. and Kandy, ctc. = ०, 138; 181 
Monopoly, Dutch, of trade in the East 131; 

of cinnamon, ५ ; a4 137 & ॥ 
Mons, now being submerged 37,f.;41; Khm 

era ०.७ ५७ a 
Months, Sup, 64; for propitintion of, see Set 

aintiva , - : . Sup. 9 
monuments Erahmanical, in Kambuje — च 
Moon, Sup. 64; see Sandu ay Sup. 09 
Morandavia, Morondava, on. W. Coast of 


Madagascar, and the wreck of the Dod - 
dinjfon,. = = ate 
Mortalea, Ferd., de, Portuguese naval Comman- 
der in Burmese war । 


Morapé Bandiira, g. ५ ॐ ~ 





` आप्ता, w. of Agastya 


Ms, polm-leaf, in the  Balakrishoinanda 
matha =, ' ङ OF 

Mas., the Mirfanjayo, and Madura 33,f.; 837. 

Mn; 8in, fin. Sin. 91. ; 103, 17540 n., 
161 & त. 154 च 

| Moealinda, Niga k., Sup. 65; see Betel Sup. 
0 ६ Limes ia „,„ Sup. 5॥ 
Mudaliar-Kéttai, named after Aryanitha => Bf 


we F..G. 124 
Mudrdrdtehas, tradition, of the Nandas 29; 
the cram च 137; 191 
Mudu Magi-mekhaliva Sup. 65; see Mani- 
mekhalave oa वि . =» Sup. 61 
Mudun Gin, godess, Sup. 65; see Giri., Sup. 27 
Muggleton, Ludowiecke, his doctrines, and J. 
Harding, . = ~ 77--59 & n., 691 त्र 
पपत conquest of Daulatabad, ete. 156; 
108; aee अप्रा . [त्री 
Mugila, (Mfughal f); force, in Vijayanagar .. 179 
Muhammad Adil Shah, and Tirumal Naik .. 197 
Mulummadan, administration ete. in the 
Carnatic 56; powers, and Madura 92, f.; 
adventurer, Mukilaw, in Madura 135; con- 
quest of Malik Kafur etc., 186; 188 & n. 
Muhammadans, Intian, in Pegu 42; among 
the Chama 46; and architecture 164; and 
Tirurnal Naik 171 ; Jesuit trade with 181; 
and Hindus, in 5, Inctia 190; 1038, f 


Muhandiram, title of 74 #pirita == Sup, 95 
Mukilan, Muhammadan adventurer, invaded 
Macdura == धि, ष, ca - 135 
Mukti, Moksha रन F. G. 100 
Miilanitha shrine, ‘Tonkiisi, inseripe. = = 8511. 
Mila-sthiina, d., Sup. 65 ;see Perahiira.. § Sup. 75 
Mulatan, g. Sup. 65; see Afe Magula .. Sup. 6 
। Moulika Vidi, spirit + ष + up. 65 
Mul Kajavara, d.; Sup. 65; ser Mala Raja, 


10d &n., 110, 111 | 


. 42 | 
Sup 09. १11 team po k. of Tibet > ७ on 


Sup. 56; perhaps the same as Tedaa Ka- 


Javara ह ऋ क क क Sup. 1114 
Maller, Prof. and the Manwsmngiti न a» LUZ 
Mullir historical vil., in Coorg.. -» 141 


Mul Sanni Yaka, च, Sup. 65; see Riri Yaka, 

Sup. 88,; Sanni Yaka ५5 .. Sup. 94 
Mulubhai, Mulehand, ete., children born in 

the Jyesita Nokshatra, eto. .. F. ¢. 118 
Mulu Simi, Sup. 65; Vata Kumfira .. Sup. ill 
Munger, and Bhagalpur, ancient Anga co 11 
Municipal board, early Indian institution .. 20 
ao 


ऋ ॐ 


8.8 


Muririje, (Uréja,) Chimpi k. .. 46 
murder, of Sadiiiva Raya 84; of Kaatdri 
Kanga चक : 
Murtu, apparently Mrtyu, Death-god, Sup. 
65; sce Hin ॥ 7 Sup. 31 
AMitsalman, Musalmoan, system of asseasment 
ete., a4: conquest, of Vijayanagar 84: 
seconn, of S. India 149; 184; powers, in 8, 
[प्रान = «+ 197, £ 200 
Musalmans, in Paramakodi 87 7, ६ grant to (0 n. 
musling, trade in # rs 13 


as | त । 


103 





Mutiny, the .. : ज . 4 
णाप Krishnappa, son of Lingappa, date | 

ete, 102--105, 107; and de Nobilis 119 

130, {~ : death of 2. + «» 133 
Muttu Kuméridvara, temple in Euyattir .. 104 
Muttu-miri, goddess, Sup. 65: see Kali Sup | 

46; Pattini, Sup. 72; Avyyaniir Sup. 7; 

Small-pox ० on : +» Sup, 100 | 
Muttu Simi, d., Sup. 65; see Pitiva Devi, Sup, 80 
Muttu-Vira-mohipalusamudram, or Nign 

nallir, wil. us 9७ . + 133 
Muttu’ Virappa Niik, br. of Tirumal Naik 

192; 132, 133,134 & ny 135, 170, 154 ; 168 
Mutu-pabaju Kumari, Sup. 65; see Kiri Am 

mim 4. = भ Sup. 45 
Mylapor:, attacked by the Dutch =+ 182 


Mysore, Akokn Crips. in 30: तान्हतान्‌ chuties 
ग @ 7.5; 83n.; 101, £3; independant joa: 
and Muttu Virappa 134; 125; war, and 
Tirumal Niik 166—168; 171; 186+ and 
Ramappaiya 179 9. ; and Sri Roiga Riya 
188 kins 100: ane Bijapur,ete. 108 & n — 2 


Niba-sara, Sup, 60; see १ प्र =^ Sup. 116 
Nojukkuttali Chinta Kadir Nik of Kan 
११२९1, defeated] आप्त) oe “be . 120 
Niga, origin, of Darsnka 15; [०११४ cf 
Sidunage [द 2. = 9 [द es ॐ] 
nogd जतन), in Burma ar 4] 


Néga-bambe-put, sage Sup. 65; see Vax Sup, 110) 
Nigadasaka, alien of Darinka es eet | 
१,५.७३. 1 11111 cobra-hanghe Sup. 05; gaa 

KAli os ४ otk = Sup. 2 
Niga-milayva, ritual, Sup, 65: anil Buddha, Sup, 12 
Nogamea Naik, grandfather of Kumiira 

तस्यान्‌) : Sin: 0 7. | 
Siganallir, भण "पततत mahi pilosamucragm, 

vil, grant of oF oe 134 
Naga Ojjisa, Sup. 66; see Ohdisa Sup, 68 
Naga Pilli, Sup, 00: see Pilli Yaku ,, Sup, 79 
Nagara-gini-riis-halamba, Sup, 66; see Bangle Sup.0 
Nigara-halambe, Sup. 66: ane Bongle,, Sup. 9 


क @ च di का कः 





Niga Raja, g. Sup, 66; see Abina-sintiya 


Sup. 2; Moha-Kela i -- Sup 32 
Niga Raksi, female d., Sup. 66; ace Riri Yako 
Sup. 385 


Nigara ज्ञा, mythical sage, Sup. 66; see Pla- 


nets, Sup. 51; Valalu, Sup, 108; Vas, Sup, 110 
Nigas; non-Aryan race, place names rever- ` 
Nagas, semi-divine beings “a Sup. 06 
Nign-valli, Sup. 66; see Betel Sup. 9 
Niik Kingdom of Madura, History of, contd. 

from Vol. XLIV, p. 118—39—30; 54—5e - 

6o—75; §1—92; 100--108; 116- 119; 

190—140 ;  147-- 154 ; 141--171; 175- 1858; 

| Niliks, converts to Christianity ४ -„ 179 
najer chenh gai, rite = म F. G. 131 
Nala and Damayanti, story of a =* ` 92 
Nilavilé Deva, g ५१ -» Sup. #8 


Nalle Kiri Amma, Sup. 66; se Kiri Amma Sup. 45 


Natodays, work attributed to Kilidien . LaT 
Nima Kurukkal, guru, of Conjecvaram a6 0. 
Ni-mal Bisd, Sup. 66; see Kiri Amma Sup. 45 
Ni-mal Kajavara, g. .. « Sup. 64 


Na-mal Kumira, Sup, 66: seo Mal-keli Sup. 

57; Minit Maru Yaka, Sup. 63: Devatdir 

Bandim Sup. 20; Minnéri Dev) Sup. 4; 

Seven Kings, Sup. 07; Turmeric, Sup, 106; 

Vira Minta भ Sup. 115 
Ni-mal Kurndri, fernale apirit Sup, G7 
Nama-niiti Devindu, the Nameless God Sup. 87; 

pparently Noama-niti Upisaka Deva, on 

whom see Sandun Kumar, Sup. 94 
Nambi, priest, teacher of Arpinditha ,, ss S87 
names, opprobriots, ete., and the evil ave 

ए. G, 122—124 

Samo Tassa, formula of adoration, Sup. 67 

see Buddha, Sup. 12; Guardian Gods Spu. 

28 ; Iti pi so bhagava, Sup. 33; Maha Bam 

bo, Mihikata, Sup, 53: एता, Sup, 82; 

Mtigion VYaksenevi == अणक, 9 
Nanda, k., and the Buddhist Council 15 

Perhaps Mahfinand in 1; the Inst legends 


फा. न 9.4 ५५ न = os off 
Nanda, (1) m. of Mahe-sammata (2) ऋ. of 

Virabhadra = ~ 0 
Nandi Bayin, k. of Pegu a 4५ =-= & 
Nanda Kumari, का, of Riri Yoko “y wal OF 
Nanda Ii, sage : == Sup, 67 
Nandivardhana, k. of Magadha, eto, 15, f.; 28: 91 
Nandiya, spirit . == Sup. 97 


Nanja, Raji of Ummattéir, and Udavir Rij .. 135 
Nanjinad, Travancorn 109 m. 


a 8 





Nipotispirit, Sup, 67; see Cocoa-nut.. 8५, 14 | 
Narabadisithd, Burmese k., and Ceylon .. ` 41 
Narada, and the Manuwimriti coe) UG 131 
Narada, heavenly musician, Sup. 67; see 
Vali Amma .. ae * «+ Sup. 199 
Ndradasmriti, the, on अपा ७ > = * 114. f. . 
Na-raju, दः as : = == Sup. 67) 
Namea Nayak, (Narsenayque), minister and 
turper, Vijayanagar : et ow kT? 
Narasimha, k., Sup. 67; se Kuvini ., Sup. 50 
Nirasimha, g ° -» Sup. 67 | 


Narasithha I., Nrisimha the Siluva, usurper 172 


Warasitthha OU, Immadi, called Tammaya- 
Raya कः = 19 

Narasitiha Dédika, agent to Kumiira Krish 
a eh fon. 


Naniyu, Phri, k. of Siam a क . 45 
Niriyana 184; and Tambi net an . 201 


Niriyana, Sup. 67; seo Viggu > i 
Naret, Narésva, Phra, Siamese hero, k. . #4 


Nat, spirit, worship in Burma 99 => Al | 


Nita Deva, a Guardian God, Sup. 67; sete 
Betel, Sup. 9; Cobra, Sup. 14; Curtain, 
Sup. 15; Drums, Sup. 23; Pitiya Devi, 
Sup. $0; Seven Devas, Sup. 07; Tota Ka- 
javara, Sup, 105 Ratna-tiaka, Sup. 36; 
Vibhisana =} hf „+ Sup, 

Nita-surapoti Devi, m. of Maha-sammata Sup. OT 

Nations, European, in Indian Seas 131; pro 


areas 5५ ar ss 138, 198 
Nava-camuve Teda Pattini, Sup. 67; se | 
Pattini os = Sup. 72 

Nava Graha, Sup. 67; ace Planet Sup. 81 
Nava-guna-sintiya, © ritual Sap. 87 

Nava-kola-atu, leaves for Magic. Sup. 65; 

soe Hetel = : =F Sap. 9 
Nava-mini-halamba, Sup. 68; see Bangle, Sup. 9 
Nava-nitha, Sup. 68; see Planeta Sup. 31 


Navapishinam, (Nine Stones) port, Rima 


Sétu os 
Nava-ratnivali, m. of Dala Raja = 
Nava-ratna-valli, Sup. 68; अलम Ratna-valli Sup. 5 
navy, of Burma 42; not maintained by the 


~> 388 
Sup. 68 


Niiks = * an ॥ = 
Nawahes, of the Carnatic, their government 

54; f.; legend of one + as 0४) an. 
Niyaka Biaava, goddess, Sup. 18 ; seo Seven 

Quaens = Sup. O7 
Nayaka Devi, Sup. 63; se Abhita Devi Sup. = | 
Niyaka Vidi, spirit =F Sup. 68 
Nayakana, of Madura their revenue .. SH th. 
Nayakars, of Madura, and Vijayanigar +» ` 38 
Nayi, Sup. 68 ; see Cobra = -. नम Sup. 14 | 


Niyidé, boy who became « Yaka, Sup. 68 
gee Gange Bandara =+ =-= Sup 25 


Nayi-aimi, Sup. 68 ; see Kalu Bandra 


Sup. 119 | 











Sup. 38 
Negapatam, andthe Dutoh .. 01०. ; 12 n, 
Negrais, Island, Burma, British settlement.. 43 


| Noegritos, aborigines of lands E. of India +> 31 


सलक, आत; and the Naik kingdom of Madu- 


rm 32—3in.; 55 &n., 56; 08, f; 197 o., 

108 n.; 149, 150 on. 

| Nepal, conquered a. = # =# =» 30 

Ngan-Nan, An-Nam, Annam na १ 46 
Nauyén family, rulora under the Le dynasty 

of Annam =i ne =» 47 
Nicapati, Portuguese adventurer in Ceylon 137 
Nikini, an unfaithful wife ** Sup, 68 
NilA Devi, Nili Yodaya, son of [suru Sup. 

69; see Kota-halu, Sup. 47; Maha-sam- 

(11 11 . ‘ = = Sup. ig 
Nilaga Rakusu, d., Sup. 68; seo Raknuau Sup. 53 
Nila Giri, goddess, Sup. 68; see Gin Sup. 27 
Nila-kintiva, goddess, Sup. 65; so Ata 

Magula =" os ws as Sup. ti 
Nila-mali, Nila-mélini, spirit, Sup. 68; aee 

Pattini a _ -» Sup 72 
Nila-yodaya, Nila Devi -» «+ Sup. 68 

Nil paradvari, ceremony +s ए. G@. 111 
Nimala Devi, m, of Ogjisa 9 =» Sup 98 
Niramitra, Kowimbi k. $ au z+ 88 
Nirdosha-Dasaratha, a drama .. ५ -* 193 


Nirukta, « work by Yaska, Some Notes on it 
15-- 100 ; 173—L177 


Nisi-kandi, female d., see Riri Yaka, Sup. 38 
| Nindtistra, a: work by Sukra 115; 127 and the 


Arthas jeubet ect Tr + # # 125 7. ; 129 
Nityapramudita, हु. oe ms न we ॥24 
११19. Robert de, Italian Jewuit Missionary 

in Madura, 107, 108 & n.; LIG—110; 19) 

& yw. 11; 183: 195-140 ; 147, £; 202—204 
Non-Aryan Element in Hindi Speech, Note on 16 
Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western Ra- 

jasthAnt, Special Reference to Apa 

brmen, and to Gujariti and Milrwiyi 6, 7; 

Selected Specimens from Old Western Ri- 


witli 





jasthiini Texts a = 9 ४- 9 

| Notea, Some, on Yaska's स त्व 157—160; 
175-- 177 
[तप्ता ५.१ व च ` =-= Lad, 176 
1111 Narasiraha 1. =* . 173 
“tya, Sup, 68; ae0 Dancing os =» Sup. 19 


Nuniz, and Naik revenue 32 n,: and Vijaya-. 


nagar history + os 73; 140 ; 174 
"Turse, Valentine, E. 1. Co's servant os + 63 
Nyosakera, The, and the Jaina Sakatayana, 

Contd, from Vol. XLIV p. 270 ,, . 2597 
Oeveana, Sup. 68; see Seven Seng == ऊणु, 97 

| + सकत duties, and custome, Nikik = 6 oH, † 


244 











धृव, त.+ Sup. 68; see Rakusu, Sup. 83; 
Buddha, Sop. 12; Limes, Sup. 51; Maha 
कपा Sup. 53; Malsari Raja, Sup. 
57; Minikpala, Sup. 60; Rosewater, Sup. 
90 ; Torth, Sup. 104; Turmeric, Sup. 106; 
Vidi, Sup. 113; Gurulu, Sup. 20; Hat Ali- 
ya, Sup. 20; Hiniyan Yaka, Sup. 31; Pan- 
duvas, Sup. 71; Pattini, Sup. 72; Sanni 
Yaka, Sup. 94; Demala 0., Sup. 10; Deve 
O., Sup. 20; Garuda O., Sup, 25; Gopalu 
‘0. सप्र), 27; Gurula O., Sup. 20; Irn, 
Sup. 32; Khadiraigira, Sup. 45; Leopard's 
Head, Sup. 51; Maha-bamba, Maha-kela 
Sup. 53; Mira, Sup. 61; Niga ©., Sup. 66 ; 
Pestle, Sup. 79; Esis, Sup. 90; Sékra, Sup. 
91 ; Sandu, Sup, 93; Sanni Yaka, Sup, 94; 
Satjammé ©., Sup, 95; Sula 0., Sup. 102; 


Valalu, Sup. 108; Velabi O., Sup. 112; 
Vine .. ्* ty! = aH Sup. 115 


Odi Kurumbura, Sup. 70 ; see Kurumbura Sup. 60 


Ogdai Khan, Mongol Chief ~ Px == oo 
oll, ordeal by cae ५५ ५" +, 7 
Okanda Giri, goddess Sup. 70 ; see Giri Sup, 27 
Olamiali, spirit .. i ne ध Sup. 70 
Old W.. Riaijasthini,see Grammar of 0, 7, 193- 199 
livera, Portuguese general, in Kandy = 137 
Omari Yaka, च्‌. “ow? Sie ^ Bap 
On Devindu, g. Sup. 70; see Mal-aari Raja Sup. 67 
oppression and tyranny, in Madura . , -» §4 
ordeals, by fire, ete. 7 व es =» तव 
Ormuz, and the Dutch .. a „ 337 
Orthodoxy, Naik 74 


Oru-mila Pattini, Sup. 70; see Pattini Sup, 


42 
Otunu, Sup. 70; see Crowns as Sup. 15 
Oudh, Késala ,, a = is ,„ ॐ 
Oujoin, Ujjayini ,. ह st 35 «+ 108 
Outlines of Indo-Chinoge History =i I7—47 
owls, eto., beliefs regarding them F. G. 118, +. 
Oya Devi, Sup. 70; see Abhiita Devi Sup. 2 


Pooceka-buddhas “ isolated Buddhas,” Sup, 

70; Pase-budun, Sup, 72; see Ata Magula Sup, 6 
Pdddaudhydta, succeasor ik >+ os 24 
Padmanibhasyvami, temple, Timvancore 168 1. 
Padmanéri, vil, Tinnevelly, grant of 101 & क्न, 
Padmapidiichirya, disciple of Sankarfichirya 17 
Padma Purdn, the, on Monday fasts F. G. 124 


PadmaAvati, w. of Udayana 
Padura, Sup. 70; see Mat 
Pagiin, ८.१ ruin 


15, 31; 189, †. ; 102 
५० --  Bup. 42 
4) 


क्षैः च च की का का 


pero श 


| 


Palake character in the Mrichchhakatika 191; 194 
Palamkote, and Viivanithas 75; or Palam. 





INDEA 








= = या 


pagoda, ag re Ad rat as (9 भ .. 104 
pagodas, chakrams, coins, 32 च, 33 & n., 4; 


41; 74 n.; 56 & n,; 68; 109 


painting, under Timmmal Naik is -» 149 
palaces, of Tirumal Naik ae ~ -» 164 
| Pilaka, kof Avanti. oe 28 


kottah, and Aryandtha 4 i 89 ; 10 n. 
Pailanga Guru, husband of Pattani, Sup. 20); 


Kévalan =a is eC =f Sup. 40 
Palisakipika, probably Palasii in Partab 

garh oe ia ba va or == [34 
Paldsner, vil. in Khindesh, plundered by 
Pdlayama, of Ditjigul,ete. 2. ,, ॐ 35 
न्वित, memorial pillar, == . FOG 7 
Paliya, m. of Na-moal Kumara Sup. 70 
Pallebidda Yaka, d. Sup, 70; see Pitiya Devi Sup. 80 
Pallebdicd* Baivlira, g. ** 3s Bap, 70 
Pallobidd’ Devi, Appo-hami Dev of Palle 

षत, 2. Sup. 70; sew Abhita Devi, Sup. 

2; Pitiya Devi as ९5 ++ Sup, 80 
Palm, tree, Sup. 70 ; See Sikra, Sup. 00) ; Tala. 

Bas oe = * क # ir we Sup, log 
palm-leaf ms, in BalakrishnAnanda matha .. 17 
Palni, battle ss =: = a 134 न्न; 
Pot Shéstra, on ceremonies es FG. 


Pamanak Kajavara, Spirit + Sup. 7o 
Pamiéya, goddess, Sup. 70 ; see Ata Magula Sup, कै 


Pamban, Causeway, built by Kamappaiyy 
150 ; 183 n. 19 
1007, vil. grant of  .. rs A = षठ 
Panam Bardira Devata ae oe Sup. 70 
Panam Devi, P. एषृ, Coin Eg. Sup. 70 
Panama, coins 8 ७ न. क = ह 69 7, 
Panan Kiri Amma, Sup. 71 ; ane iti Amma Sup. 45 
Pannasoge, Chila Victory at =. ~ =» 141 
ब (1111 quoted "5 4 =. ft 
Poatcanamokthdra, the .. =o त =-= a 
Pafica-paksi, Sup. 71 ; see Five Birdy Sup. 24 
Pafica-varuna Kami Yaka, Sup. 7; gen 
Kambili Yaka i wa “i Sup, 43 
Pafichiila, 9., (see Kuru-Pafichilas, 9) ancl 
Bimbisira 11 & n, - Kampilayn ee} | 
Paifichatantra, the quoted re ५८ 136 81. 
Pandam, Sup, 71; see Torches ** Sup, 104 
Panjarams, opposed to de Nobilis* 120 ; eon. 
version of one, 208 ; enm ty of me =» 204 
Ponju-hasta, fof Olgisa ` ,, Sup, 71 
Paw) u-pattra, Pan) u-pul-pattra, Sup. 71; 
Rew [| A | Sup. 9 


Pinduranga, Panrang, Champa Cap, ve 46 f. 


4 





१, ee ~ eZ 
{ 
४ ~ INDEX 227 
Panjuvas, k., Sup. 71; see Abbuta Yakas, Pos-ia Sup. 72; a0 Buddha .. Bup. 12 


Sup. 2; Bhite Yakas, Sup. 11; Divi Dos, 
Sup. 22; Mala Raja, Sup. 56 ; Vijaya, Sup. 
116 ; for other rites, see Cocoanut Sup. 14; 
Curtain, Sup. 16; Leopard's Head, Sup. 
51; Planets, Sup. $1; Oddjisa, Sup. 60; 
Siva, Sup. 100; Vodi Yakesa, Sup. 108; 
Vijaya at + a“ ध 
Pinpjya inserips. ५ 85 2 
Pandyan, system, of joint kings 81; dynasty, 
of Tenkéési 100; alliance by Ranganiithas 





Sup. 113 
| Pataliputra, c., founded by Udayibhadrm 13; 


Pase-budim, Sup. 72; 800 Paceska-budJiiss Sap. 7. 
Pasenadi, k. of Késala, and Ajitastatru id, 14 n. 
Pasa Devata, Sup. 72; seo Devata -*  Sup..20 
Pisupatistra, ancl Arjuna 9.७ * 2a) 0 
Patalam, in Ceylon, scene of a battle == 98 
Pitaligrama, c., fortified, 13; and FPiétali- 
putra => + 1 


under Mahiinandin 16; treasure stwpas near, 
20; and Pitaligrima ., as = ol 


Nilik , - मः ठ 3% .» 134 | Pétandirfiyan Stone Inecription of Paramara 
Piojyas, the Five, and Viivanitha 74; and Pratapasinha = : T7—#4 
the Setupatia .. tis os „ , 105 | Pataijali, works by. 4 27,1, 
Pani, Sup. 71; see Bahu ie .. §up. 82 | Pathan kings of Delhi, coinage .. 25 ॥. 
Panikki Bapdira, g. 0 a च Sup. 71 Pathans, in the Ballad of Khwija Na&ik as 63 
Panini < ५ 3 = त .. 38 | एनी Pattini, seo Pattini.. a Sup. 72 
Panjab plains =. ५ „+ « ॐ | Patnd.. —.. 4 es 13. 14 & 7. 
Panrang, Painduranga, Chimpa cap. 46,1. | Patra-kili, Sup. 72; ee Kali , .. Sup, 36 
Panuvi, Sup, 71 ; see Caterpillars Sup. 14 | Pattamengalam, vil, and Sajayakks .. 106 
Pantachen, Tashi Lima ५ ५ we च | Pattananda, (ध व छ ` "= BO 
Paragamana Niyidé, d., Sup. 71; see Pi Pathanini yana ४. a क, 
Devi .j. si i ea = 43 em a0 | Pattapoly, English establishment at =, = °: Le 
Parnkisa र्णः, ¢. = re .. Sup. TL | Pafti Gard, प. Sup, 72; see Gari Sup, 25 
Parakumba Raji, fof Ratna Valli <=. उण. १1 | Patti Giri, goddess, Sup. 72; 85 (== Sup. 27 

Paralé Pe ee HF - .. Sup, 72 | Pattimi, goddess of Dravidian India, Sup. 72; 

mahdrdjddhird ja-paramesvara, | Kannaki, Sup. 44; see Gini-kanda, Sup, 

Prtibira tithes ee 9७ .» 1339 26; पणत Bapjira, Sup. 49; Torch, 

Paramakwji, vil., and Tambichchi Naik 97, | Sup. 104; Muttu-miri, Sup. 65; Arch 

ae „„ 97, 7,6 Sup. 5; Guardian Gods, Sup. 28; Abina- 





Mahz rkut, Phra, k. of Siam 45 
Paramfsvara, Hindu prince, founded the 


Champa dynasty of Annam .. i . 4&6 
Puranas Kosambh, spirit ३५ = छत्र. 73 | 
Parandal-solanni, spirit oF - Sup, 72 


Parajgi, Franks, of Kandy, and Devatir Ban- 
jira, Sup. 20; their disease, syphilis Sup. 76 
Parangis, Frangi, Europeans, applied to de 
Nohbilis, eto. 116, £; 190, f.; 198, f.; 203 
of Singala, the Portuguese, and Riamap- 


Parisata, and Manu 0 व न + 186 
Parasidu Pattini, seo Pattini -. Sup. 72 
Paraturima,sonof Bhrigu .. == «+ 125 
Paravas, low caste and Christianity 107, 116; 

and de Nobilia = = षः =-= 191 
Piraya, child of Yamaduti aa =+ Sap. 72 


Pariahs, and Christianity,under de Nobilia 146, 2¢0n- 
Paritta, Sup. 72; eee Pirittuva Sup. | 


Paravanitha basidi, the, in Mul)ir a, 141, f 
Partalgarh inaerip. क 3 121, f. 
Parvati, shrine at Chidambaram +~ 17 
ए. ©. 124 


Pirvati, forest, where sex is changed 
Parvati, goddess, Sup. 72; see Ata Magula. 
Sup. 6; Umi ५ 


+ 180 | 


Sup. 106 | 


sintiya, Sup. 2; Betel, Sup. 9; Dala-rajo 
Sup. 17; Devel Devi, Sup. 20; Bangle, 
Sup. 9 ; Vali Yaka, Sup. 199; Viramunda, 
Sup, 115; Hat Adiya, Sup. 20; Kali, Sup, 
$6; Mangra Devi, Sup. 50; Agra-jalapati, 
Sup. 2; Alut-Pattini, Amba 2. Sup. 4; 
Ananda, Ananda Thera, Ankeli, Sup, 4; 
Ayirandan 1. Bak-ni-gaha-des-kivn P., 
Sup. 7; Bimini P., Bangle, Sup. 9; Bolanda, 
Buddha, Sup. 12; Cituvayara, Sup. 14; 
Devappanji, Sup. 20; Gajabahu, Sup, 24; 
Garuvi Raja, Sup. 25; Gini P., Golusan 
Raja, Sup. 27; Hat P., Horn-pulling, Sup. 
$1; Jala P., Sup. 39; Kalakot Raja, Sup 
46; Kannaki; Karamala P., Sup. 44; Kidi 
Risava, Sup. 45; Lakemi, Sup. 50; Ma- 
eatuvayora, Sup. 51; Madi Raja, Sup. 52; 
Mal P,, Sup. 57; Manda Raji, Mandhitu 
Raji, Sup. 59; Manimekhaliva, Sup. 61; 
Mihi-kata, Sup, 63; Nava-gamuva Teda 
ए. Sup. 67; Nilamili, Oldisa, Sup, 65; 
Oru-mila F. Sup. 70; Parasidu P., Patmi 
P., Sup. 72; Rima Naiynka, Sup. $4; Rilé 
visa-lat P., Sup. §7; Sak, Sup, 91; Sa. 
lam’ Raja, Sup. §2; Sai-raju, Saraavati, 


INDEX 


ee O08O0OOOOOa9n3SaSSS See 


SAti-Raja, Sup. 95; Séramin, Siddha P., 
Sup. 97; Sirimi P., Sup. 98; Small Pox, 
Sup. 1); Teda P., Sup. 104; Uramala P., 
Vai Raju, Sup. 107; Vath Devi, Sup. 111; 


Viramupja Miti, Vira P.  ,, Sup. 115 
Pattiya Kajavara, त्‌, ,. ङ += Sup, 78 
Pattra-kili, ऊण], 78; see Kali .. == Sup, ॐ 
Piya, 24 minutes... .. Sup. 78 


Payingomuva Bapdira, च. Sup. 78; see Pitiya 
Devi ०५ Sup, 30 
cock, Wooden Peacock a. Sup. 7 
pearl fisheries, taxed 60, f.; and the Portu. 
guese ate ; 137; 181 
Pegu, home of the Talaings, 37; Shaw king | 
lom 42; Britiah possession, 43; 44: Dutch 
factory, 131; and the words Serrion 155; 


a च = = 


ह क 


किः क 8 = = 


Aimi, Shemine, Semini 154 
Pehovii stone insorip, .. ~न: 123 
Pennakoyla, old cap. of Vijayanagar 166; 184 
Penukonga, Naik treagury, 34; 84, 92; 

inscrip. 133 & n.; and Sri Ranga Rava 134, च 
Per Devi, Sup. 78; see Siva, .. ** Sup. 116 
Perahiira, procession, Sup. 78; ace Aha-sthina, 

Sup. 2; Dojanvela Deva, Sup. 23 Jayn- 

प्तः Bapjira, Sup. 33; Kuda Bapdiira 

Sup. 49; KumAra-simha, LamA Bandara, 

Sup. 50; Mahani Bapjira, Sup, 53 ; Maha 

sthine, Sup. 55; Minik Bagjira, Sup. 49; 

Ulapané Banjara Sup. 106 ; Vanatuaga Sup, 110 
Perayama Kajavara, spirit Sup. 70 
Perez, Father, Jesuit Missionary, Malabar, 

and de Nobilis $ oe 139 | 
Peria Krishpama, Kumira Krishpappa - 82 ग. | 
लिक, dam, built by Visvanitha , , 74 | 
Periya Virappa, and Viivanitha Il 90 & n. - 93 


ah | च 





Perjury-sickness, Sup, 70; see Divi Doa, Sup. 22 
Persia, and W. India, 20; fruit trade in a» 64 | 
Perungarani temple inscrip ,* 100 
Perun-kili, Sup. 70; see MA-devi Sup. 52 
Pestle, Sup. 70; use of, see Divi Dow .. Sup. 22 
Mohol, Sup. 64; for Rice-pestle, see Ata 
Magula, Sup. # ; Ojdisa, ace .. ~+ Sup. 68 
Phigméda, (Chyang Chub Gyaltahan) ny 
ruler of Tibet ~ -ॐ | 
Phagspa Lodei Gyultshan, k. of Tibet - 99 | 
Phauleon, Constantine , , - ~ + #6 
Philip 1... and Ceylon ,. ^ es 131 7, 
सि च Brito, Portuguese adventurer, k. of 
Pegu .. a2 


Phri Budhyot Fa, (Yod Fa}, Chiophayi phayA 


Chakri., k. of Siam + 45 
Phra Paraméndra Mahimongkut, k. of Siam. . 45 
Phri Kamacnén I, -k. of Siam, . = =» 4 
निस Ramathibadi, first k. of all Siam 44 
Piety, ond pleasure, of the Nail ~ on We 


। Pisi-madana, a companion of Hatikan 


Pigot, Esq., Geo. President of Fort St. George 100 
pilgrims 1१75. 
pili Kadavara, d. र Sup, 79 
Pilli Yaka, d. in animal form, ote., Sup. 70; see 

Elala, Sup. 24; Diidimunja, Sup. 15; Kali, 

Sup. 36; १159190, Sup. 116; Ant, Sup. 4; De- 

mala Pilli, Sup. 19 ; Devel Devi, Sup, 20 ; Na- 

@ Pili .. 1 = Sup. 66 
Pimento, Jesuit Father, and de Nobilia as 159 
Pini-daya, Sup. 30; 5e0 Rosewater .. Sup. 90 
Pirates, Portuguese, in Burma , , af 105, f. 
Pirittuva, cord for exorcism, Sup. 80; Paritta, 

Sup. 72; see Buddha, Sup. 12; Dala Raja, 

Sup. 17 ; Divi Dos, Sup. 22 ; Planets, Sup. Sl; 

Sandun Kumara, Sup, 93; Tovil Sup. 106; 

Vijaya, Sup. 116; Sika क Sup. 92 
Piachel, Dr., and the Taxila Soroll insorip. .. 130 
Pishichas, DAbans, formals spirits a £. 68. 1 
Pisi-giri, consort of Ratikan  ... Sup. नि) 
Sup. i) 
Pisi-madana-gini-madana, # consort of Rati- 

Macdana, Sup. 80+ ses Ratikan .. Sup Bo 
Pissi-kurumbura,|Sup. 80; sea Kurumbura Sup. 
Pithad, images of children =+ FG: 2991 
Pitiva Devi, g., P. Surindu, Sup. $1; Kalo Ban 

jira, Sup. 38; see (एनन्‌, Sap, 9; Bilindu 

Sami, Sup. 11; Girigama Etana-himi, Supy 

27; Haragama RAla, Sup. २9 ; Hetti Nayidé, 

Sup. 31; Kalu Appu, Sup, 38 Kalugampola 

Fala, Sup. 44 ; Kumiira Simi, Sup. 50; Maha 

nayidé, Sup. 53; Muttn Simi, Sup. 65; Nita 

Deva, Sup. 67; Pallebidda Yaka, Pallebaddé 

Devi, Sup. 70 ; Paragamana Naéyidé, Sup. 71; 

Payinomuva Bayjdra, Sup, 78; Puliya Simi, 

Sup. 51 ; Raja-simha, Sup, 82; Ravan Tan- 

tila, Sup. 917 Sanda, Sup. 03; Senernt. Sup, 

0 ; Sirimalvatta Appu Sup. 98; Vadiga Pedi 

Tantila, Sup. 107; एलन Bapjira, Sup. 

112; Vikrama-bahu Burp. 
Pitman, G., and J Harding .. i's # 
लिया कलं, w. of Indra, ॥ of Harania, and 

Wooden Peacock | ~+. अणुः, 
Planeta, Sup. 81; Nava Graha, Sup. 6 ; Maha- 

व्वा, Sup. 53; see Hin, Sup. 31; 

Divi Dos, Sup. 22; Abina-sAntiyn, Sup, 2; 

Anga-haru, Sup. 4; Bamba, Sup. 8; Budahn, 

Sup. 12; Guru, Sup. 20; Irn, Sup.32: Mal- 

mini Raja, Sup, 57; Rahu, Sup. 82 ; Sandu, 

Sup. 93; Senasuru, Sup. 06; Sikuri, Sup. 97: 

Rice, Sup. $7; Buddha, Sup. 12; Graha 

Sup. 28; Hori, Sup, 31 ; Nigara Ei, Sup. 66 : 

Nava-ndtha, Sup. 68; Pirittuva, Sup. 
pleasure, and piety, of the Niiks ध 
Pnompenh, cap. of Cambodin ., १.७ 
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pola, 
-Pogaltir, chieftaincy 105, f.; or Pugajir 180; 202 
Pol, Sup. 81 ; see Cocea-nut Sup. 14 


Polabi Rakusu, d., Sup. 81; see Rakusu Sup. 53 


क क = क चे 


PolA Sinh, sou of Khwija Nik =a 45, 53 
lice tax, Naik .. न~ „,, OO, TE, 75 


polities, ete., in 8, India, in first quarter of 17th 


wa [क 


progress, of European nations, in the Est 
Prom, tn., under Tabin Shwédi, 42; capture] 43 
professional, taxes, Naik 69; classea, et»., 


under Aryanitha न 86, 87 7, 


क चा षै क 


puberty, and marriage .. १ =» 143 
Puberty, rite, Sup. $1; see Kota-halu,. Sup. 47 
public works, of Muttu Krishna = =» 104 
| Pudukkéttai plates १ 100 ; 193 १. ; 154 
Pugalur, tn., and Ramsappaiya 180 ; old भक्षत 
eap.; 202; or Pogalur .. 105. f. 
Pulieat, Dutch settlement, 132, 136, 182 
Pulingu Raja, f. of Maralu Yaka a = SI 


century .. 104 
polity, of Hindustan, under Mahipadme .. 35 
polygamy, condemned by de Nobilis = 135 

119 | 


Polygar, converted to Christianity .. 
Polygar system, under Kumara Krishpappa 57, f. 
their tribute, ete., 33—35 754; 70, 71 

& n.—73; and Aryanitha 82, 01, 102, 106; 

and Tirumal, eto,, 134 n.,—136 ; 171 & 0.5 179 202 
Pombara, igi, Sup. 81; see Limes = «. Sup. 51 
pon, pons, = कज oa i n.; Sih 
Pondichery, visited by a Papal legate 148 & ७. 
Ponjul, Hindu custom, and de Nobilis .. 116 
Pope, Gregory XV, and de Nobilis — .. a 199 
Popes, and Lamas 40; and Jesuits in S. Indian 148 
Portuguese, (pirates), in Burma 4 in Siam 

44. f. ; aud Indian Seas, 70 & n.; 101 ; 104 ; 

(Jesuits) in 8. India 107 ; and French Missions 

148 & n.; trade in Ceylon 131; and Dutch, 

[कौ & 5. 137; and de Nobilis 159, 13 in s 


[त्तम as = & a= कै 8 168 1 १ 183 
Poshi, a Chudel ऋ के ऋ क a4 F. G. 116 


Potpotagat Devi, d., Sup. $1; Ratu P 1. Sup. 87 
Pottappiyariyar, prince, inserip. of his time 69n 


Powell, &., of the Doddington 110, #. 
Probhichondra, date of . sae 
Pradyota, father-in-law of Udayana 15 fathe 

of Visavudatta $> + 195 
Pradyota, dynasty, and Magadha a && 7; ४ 
Erajdpati and Mano. 115 


Prikrite, lang. of the Jain Sutras 143, 146 &n.—HLi 
Prosidhonddevi, Pritibire q. a = 29 
Prastuajit, 14 ou. ; alias of Kabtmadharman 


10 & १.3 31; 39 
तनय, halfi-pagoda  .. es ५० 33 on. 
प सनकात =, == == TT 

Pratihira, dynasty ~: ie ad ee 122 
Pratishtha ceremony  .. = he = छी 
४,11.111 | : - ०, MW&n. 
prefix, negative, in Old W Hii jasthini a प 
Preta, ghost narie of Visdli Sup. 119 
Prela, pretas, ghosta, ete Sn ह. G. 115, £ 
precautions, against the ovil eye F. ७. 190, £. 
priesthood, in Tibet 40 and de Nobilis 130; 
Portuguese, and 5. India = os a» 19 


Privy Council, in early Hindustan. we 


। 


Puliya Simi, d., Sup. §1; see Pijiya Devi Sup. 50 


Pulutu Kadavara, dl. ma क ae Sup. SL 
Pulutu Yaka, च. .. न ~ + Sup. 82 
Pulvan, Sup. $2; eee ५ बदा Sup. 116 


Punch houses (howses), near Fort St. George, 59 
Pufici Alut Devi, Sup. §2; ae Miriynbaddé 


Devi क, = ५ =, निप). 4 
punishments, tortures, in pre-Mauryan times, 20 71 
Punjio, dunghill, a name. . . FG 133 


Purdaas, the, and the history of Magedha, ote. 
8én., 9 &n, 10. 12. 19 15; 0 & १, ; ॐ; 
and Maru =r ae = 115 

Puragjnya, or Ripunjaya, last of the Brihad- 


ratha dynasty .* ae OTs 
Purification of Women, Sup. 32 ; see Rote-halu 
Sup, 47 


Parnaka, f. of Didimunja, Sup. 82; see Sunn 
Yoka .. = Sup. 94 
एताव Raja, f. of Kambili Kagavam Sup. &2 
Purtravis, the, and Trvaai = शु . 191 
Purushottama .. | 0 
Pusaigea Rakusu, d., Sup. 82; seo Rakusu Sup. &} 
(भातौ, bride of the Sun, Sup. 82; see Iru, Sop. 32 


Puspe-giri Yokini, fermmale spirit +" Sup. 82 

Puspe-Rumudiya, goddess, Sup. 32; see Ato 
Magula ~~ ~ =e Sup. 6 

Pusul Sup. 92, see Ashemelon .. ०७ Sup. 5 


Puavallé Haja, a. = 9 =e र चः a सप्र. rs hil 


Quarters, dor 4, Sup. 82 ; see Guardian Gods Sup, 25 


Queens, Sup. $2; see Seven Queens... Sup. 97 


पि, [ndo-Chinese न, 
Radivela Banlira, Sup. 82; see Na-mal Ku- 


+4 a” =, 9 aa 


19 हो का) त्क = 4 = क क ib Sup] ie 
Righavabhatia, quoted | क क 138 | । (१ 
Raghunditha, k. of Tanjore os ==, 133, ई. 


Raghunitha, son of Sadaynkks 170 ; 201 & 0, ; 202 
Raghunithadéva Mahirija, agent of Muttu 


Virappa =, ० ae oe ५ 133 


[eS 


Raghunitha, Tern 








Raghunande, the: ae ee 
दमण, Rehétid, tank in Barwlni 48, £. 


Rahu, Sup, 82; Asurindu, Sup. 6; Pani, Sup. 
Tae Areca-sickle, Sup. 5; Duala Raja, Sup, 
17 र Drums, Sup. 23; Ira, Sup. 32; Namo 
Tassa, Sup. 67; Planeta, Sup. 81 ; Rain, Sup, 


92 ; Nava Graha a हः Sup, धतं 
raid, of Mukilan, inte Madura rs + JM 
Rain, Sup. 82: 500 Maha-aammata , Sup. 53 


Raira-giri, m. of Tanipola Riri Yaka Sup. 52 
Raja, tithe assumed by de Nobilia 
Raéjidhirija-Kongalva ५ 141. 
019 द्वा 1, later cap. of अश्न्वा+ 11, 13, 14 31 
Réja-guru Raja, f. of Abhimina Yaka Sup. &2 
Raja Maral, companion of Maralu Yaka Sup, 82 
Raja O}disa, Sup. 83 : see Oddiaa, == ज, 
Rajarija, the Chéja, founded the Kongilva 

kimuclomn . . +e niin => 4] 
Rijs Rakusy, 4. Sup, 82; see Rakusu Sup, 83 
Réjatekhara, on Bhilsa 189 ; quoted . . | 


। = क 


क्र च 


Rija-Sithha, k,, Sup, 83 ; see Pintya Devi Sup, 80 
Raja Singha, of Ceylon, and the Portuguese .. 18] | 
Rajesthint, Old Western, aoe Notes on the 
Grammar of .. 7 = 6, 7, 03—H 
Réja Udayar, and Tanjore, eto, 133, 134 & nm. 
Rajpiir, scene of defeat of Khwaja Naik >+ . 
तित, and Rakshasa , , £. G. 114 & >. 
fitshost, and Rakho  .. +. 6. 114 & n., 115 


Rakusu, RAksasas, Sup. 83: see Sarva Kiita 
Rakusu, Sup. 95; Jvars Rakusu, Sup. 33; 
Kumbhanda Rakusu, Sup. 50; Viena, Sp. 
146 ; Fowl, Sup. 24; Asurindu Rakusu, Sup, 
6; Bhairave, Sup, 10; Caturvahans Rakusu, 

. Sup, I; Divi Raknsu, Sup. 23 ; Gali Rakusu, 
Sup. 27; Grohe Bhairava, Sup. 28; ru, Sup. 
#2; Kama Rakueu, Sup. 41; Kili-anka, Sup. 
45; Moha-sohann Vaka, Sup. 55; Maagan 
Bhairava, Sup. 62; Milan Gani, Sup, 64; 
Nilaga Raku, (११४५५. Sup. 68: Polaba 
Kakusu, Sup. 81; Pusat Rakuwn, Raja 
Rakusu, Sup. $2: Rupa Rakusu, Sup. 9 ; 
Senasuru, Sup. i}; Vita Kumara, Sup, 111 ; 


Vayu Rakusu . me ध Sup. 113 
Kalpachan, Buddhist, ke. of तपा =* ॐ | 
Rama, Hindu god-hero, Sup. 84 ; see Sitg, Sup, 

OO > # त्क, Sup. 116 ; Hiiniyan Yaka, = | । 

41; Hat Adiya Sup, 29; Mandhitu, Raja, 

Sup. 59; Sandalindu , Sup, 99 | 
Hiima, idol ae = 153. + | 
Rima 14.) ke» ह 143 ; 166 1. 
11.11.111 [ 4 ५ = as 99 
Rima Diva, and Tirumal N 1113 15 
कका तिल, काकली =. be ++ 9 | 





130, 1.3 138. †. | 








| Rangan tha, ¢ 


~~~ = -- त : 


Riime-hasti, ¢., Sup. 84; see Ata Mogula. Sup, तै 
Rima Kimheng, Shan chief .. at 44 
Ramakyishoa न 3 he = +» {19 
Rimana Kat र ए ss .. Sop, 54 
Rimanithasvimi, temple, Raméivaram, grants 

to, ete. .. = 7 ca 105 ny 183, +. 
Rima Niyaka, g, Sup. 84; see Pattini =+ ` 
Riminuja, Amperumal ,, es 142 


Rimappaiya, general to वत Naik 136; 
166, £; 170, {त his plan of campaign, 178, f.; 
allied with the Portuguese 180, 182; and 


Sagayalcka be = -+ 183, £. 201 
Riimappaiyan-Amminai historical ballad, 
" 169, f.: 184 
Raima Riya, and the Portuguese 70 n., 83; 134 
Rima Stu, Navapdshipam, (the Nine Stones) 
[91141 च et ~ — a a» 88 
Kima-simha, k. of Kuhara-pura - Sup 
Ramasuén 1, Phra, k. of Siam ~. 44 
RAémathibad!, Phra, first k. of all Siam ce 
Ramayan, and the raksheasas =» F Gs 116 
Rdmdyona, the,and Valmiki ,, =, 145, 147 


Raméivaram, place of Pilgrimage 85 n., 105 n., 


1006 ; 157 : 183; 179 ; and the SAtupati 

war am भन =s -» 199 184 & 7, 
Ratoni], and the Situpatia LOG, 1. Rairmappai. 

ya's oxpodition against jt, 170. 179, 180 च ni; 

182 5. site of a Christian Church 183; f; 
Kan-dal Kumari, spirit. , ~ Sup. 94 
Ran-dalu-mara Kumari, Sup. 84; sae Kiri 

Amma  , ९७ Sup, 45 


Ran-doliva, Sup, 54 ; are Golden Litter Sup, 27 
Ran Dunu, Sup. 84; ese Vienu | Sup, Lid 
Range Krishna Muttu Virappa, Naik 54, f., 108 5, 
Ranganithn, refers to Vidviragya -» 18 
=» S23 n, 150 
& 21. 17; आये 


i ib क i - छ 


Raji ganna Naik, of Dindigal 136; 160 


Rangoon founded an 3 र ~» + 
Ran Ruval Bapddirn, Sup. #4 ; see Ruovwal Yaka, 
Sup. 91 
Ron-sili, Sup, 84: see Kota-halu == Sup 47 
Ran-valalla, spirit et oe 9. aoe 
Ran-valalu दिप्त, Sup. 84 ; see Kiri Amma 
Sup. 45 
Katanga Giri, goddess, Sup. 84 ; see (iri Sup. 27 
Hates, Niik a =P =: WO 
Ratha, and Vasa ड == 9 
Rati, sister of Mara x ४८ Sup. #4 
Rati Devi, consort of Ratilan .. Sup. 84 
Rati Kajavara, apirit .. 7h Sup. 54 
Rati-kala-murttu-balj, ritual, ete. Sup. 54 
Rati-kima Riri Yaka, Sup. 85; cee Riri 
¥Yokn ., ne ५, = ०» Sup. §8 


~~ > छ ॥ ३ x 
at 44" fi - 
bail । । + 
. 
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Bati-kima Yaka, probably Ratikan .. 

‘Rati:kini, consort of Ratikan.. ` .. Sup. 85 

Ratikan, Rati-madane, d., Sup, 85; Madana, 
Sup. 62; seo ६४१10, Sup. 116 ; Ajasatta, Sup. 
3 ; Andun Giri, Andun-madann-tel-madana, 
Sup. 4; Avara-kelil, Avara-madana, Avara 
madana-mal-madeana, Sup. 7; Demala-ma- 
dana, Sup, 19; Gini-madana, Sup. 27; Hi- 
niyan Yaka, Sup. 32; Kiima-madana, Sup. 
41; Kiri-madana-mal-madansa, Sup. 46; Lé- 
madana, Sup. 51; madana Giri, Sup. 52 
mala-upan Vaksayn, Sup. 54; mal-kami, 
mallava Bisaya, Sup. 57; moholan-giri- 
madana, Sup, 44; Pisi madana Gini-madana, 
Sup. 80; Riri-pulutumal-madana, Sup. 56; 

Sup. 02; Sandun madana, Sandun- , 

midant-rati-madans, Sup. 04; Sohon Gin, 


Sup. 100; Tota-madana <: .. Sup. 106 
Ratikan Kajavara ia .. अणः. 86 
Ratikan-kanda, Sup. $6; ace Abhimina Yaka 


Sup. | 


Ratikan Kumari, female d. ... .. Sup, 86 


Ratikan-Madana Yakini, female d., Sup. 36; 
Riddhi Bisava, Sup, 87; seo Avara Bisava, 
Sup. 7; Ind Bisava, Irddhi Bisava, Sup. 32 ; 
MAls-Bisava, Sup. 55; Siri Bisava = 

Rat-mal Bisava, goddess, Sup. 56; eo Seven 
Queona .. oa ~ == sup 9 

Ratna Giri, goddess, Sup. 56; see Giri. Sup. 27 

Ratns Kajavara, Sup. $6; Miinik K., Sup. 64; 


Ratna-pMi, Sup. 86; seo Tota Kajavara. Sup. 15 
Ratna Surindu, Sup. 86; see Kambili Kada- 
Ratna-tilaka, Sup. 86; see Nita Dave Sup. 87 
Ratsa-valli, (1) goddess, Sup, $6; Ruvan-vali, 
Sup. 91; Nava-ratna-valli, Sup. 68; (2) णा. 
of Kambili Kadavara ; seo Dutugamunu. Say. = 


Sop. 41. 


Sup. 85 | Records, E. I. Co.'s, ete., and J. Harding, 57 


8h, 50 11., 00 Th, 01 They 027 03 fl, O4n., io Th 
06 ॥., 67 u., 85 n. 


= =e = a iy 92 





Sup, 98 | 








References, somo Literary, to the 1 
migadaya ah ae, 16 
Religion, India, and the Aryo-dharma-prok- 
ajihkt .. oa Pe : -(- +, 93 
पारा toleration, ४7 10, 31; 
revival, in 5. India, 104; Orders, Portugues 
int [प्‌ ग्र $ ‘ ac 137, f. 


remedies, for eflecta of the evileve .. 7.0. 121 


Renaissance, artistic, under Tirumal Niik, 
149 ; architectural, and the Vijayanagara .. 104 


Rendulla Khan, Bijapur general »» 188; 107 
Reuter, and Ryot, ia the Carnatic .. 54, +, 
reitoration, of the Setupatia ., = «+ 104, f. 
Revenue, of Madura, 32 & o.,—25; and the 
Hritish system, eto, 54—50;; 71, f. 
Revival, religious, in 9. Indian .. । -» Lid 
Revolt of Khwaja Naik, Ballad 17-33 
revolutions, civil war, in Magadha ज , 29, 


Rice, Sup. 87; च्छते Maha-sommata, Sup. 53; 
Plancta, Sup. 81; Al, Sup. 2; Ata Magula, 
Sup.G; Maha-bamba, Sup, 63; Mi-wi, Sup. 

G3; Sayam-jita, Sup, 06; Vi Sup. 112 

Rice-pestle, Sup. 87; see Pestle + ण, प 

Riddhi Bisava, female, च. Sup. 57; seo Rati 


kan-moadana Yakini, Sup. $6; Seven aceite ^ 
पुष 


तत Dovate, Sup. 20; Kambili Kadavara, Sup. 41 | Ridt, goddess, Sup, 87; soe Kots-halu Sup. + 
व त ie = . ह = | 


7 
Ridi Bisavu, the Silver Queen .. +» Sup, 37 


| Ridigama Deva, ¢., Sup. 87; se2 Kumara Bap- 





Rat-ran Davi, E- "a = ७, = Sup Aa | 
Rattakkha, d., Sup. 87; कर्क Kati-kala-murt- 
tubali ik | [1 छ Sup B44 
Ratta Rakugu, d., Sup. 87; 90 Rakusu Sup. 54 | 
Ratu Potpotagat Davi, Sup. 87 ; स्क Potpotagat | 
Davi ५ : » Sup. 31 ॥ 
Rauli, Rowli, Raulini, Rawlin .. -* Priest 150 | 


Réivana .. ०१ 
RAvapa, legendary demon king of Ceylon, 5up. 


कक ः 


87; seo Rima, Sup. 54 Sita =» Sup 99 
rivardthas, revenus requations | == a2n 
Riwan, k., of the Rikshasas .. . F.G. 114 
Reade, Ed. ह. I. Co.’s servant, Hogli .- ¢ 
Rebecea, E, 1. Co.'s Ship es 3 58 


rebellion, under Kumira Krishgappe . = . ॐ 
birth, and birth क .„ 7. ५. 109; 116 


1111 a _ oa = Sup. 49 
Ridi-valallé Vidi, Ridi-valalu, spirit Sup. 87 
Rili-véea-lat Pattini, Sup. §7; see Pattini, Sup. 72 
Ripunjays, or Purafijaya, last Brihadratha k. 5 n. 
Riri-bonnd, Sup. 87; sos Kuda Riri-bonné Sup. + 
Riri Kadavars, प ५.७ Le += Sup. 87 
Biri Kurumburas sup. 87 :300 Kurunmbura. Sup. 50 
Riri-madana Yaka, Riri-mara Yaka, Sup, 57 


soo Riri Yoko .. = Sup. $8 
Rin-pulutu, as र == Sup 87 
Riri-pulutu-mal-madans, Sup. $8; consort of 

Ratikan. 7 ४0, ^ oe ots Sup. 95 


Riri Veli, Sup. 88; 533 "Kuda-Riri Vadi, Sup. 
40; Maha-Risi Vadi .. a’ .. Sup. 53 
Riri-vila, Sup. 88; see Blood Lake, Sup. 11; 
Li.wila .. re ; Ns =» Sup. 81 
Riri Yeka, d., Sup. 88; Siri Yaka, Sup. 90; see 
Amu-s‘ri-Kajevara, Sup. 3; Devel Devi, Sup. 
4); Tanipala Rin Yaka, Sup. 103; Avara- 
keli, Ayilakkandi, Sup. 7; Bhairava Yaka, Sup. 
10; Dala Kajavara, Sup. 19 ; Huniyan Yoks 
Iru, Sup, 32; Kamakandi, Sup, 41; Kutte 


| ` 
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Raksi, Sup. 50 ; Li Kime Rei, Sup, 51 ; Malala Ruvan-karanju, चा. of Dala Raja =» §up. 91 


Raja, Sup. 55 ; mangra Devi, Sup. 50; चान. Ruvan Tantila, त Sup. 91 ; se Pitiya Devi Sup, $0 
ralu Yaka, Sup. 62; Mayilakkandi, Minnéri, Ruvan-vihirn-halamba, Sup. 91: see Bangle, 
Minihiskandi, Sup. 63; Mal Sami Yakka, Sup. 9 


dikada Kumarn = ~` .* Sup. 39 
Ryot, and renter, in the Carnatic ,. 69; 60 


Sup. 65; Naga एका, Sup. 66; Nisa-kanda, 

‘Sup. 68; Rati-kama Riri Yaka, Bup. 85; 

Samoan, Sup, 92; Siddhe Maigera, Sup. 97; 

Siri Kadavarn, Sup. 98 ; Siva „+ B8up. 100 
Riri Yakini, female counterpart of Riri Yaka, 

Sup. 80 

rites, Hindu, and 8. Indian Christianity i 
Riti-gala Deviyd, deitics ५ -» 8up, 59 
Ripti, six unlucky days, Sup. #0) ; eco Ata Ma- 

guia, Sup. 6; Mara ,, ~~. « Sap 81 
Rivi, Sup. 90; see Ira... „= 0g.) Sup 32 
Rook Edict VI, of Agoka =-= =, ys DDD 
Rojiyaa, tribo, Sup. 0; for legend of, see Ra 

na-valil, # .@ न! =. oa Sup. fe 
Rolim-Roolim-Rowli, ete., priest Hobson-Jobson 156 
Roman Catholic Missions, in 8. India , . 145 त. 
Rome, the Brahmans off ete., and de Nobilia, 

190 n., 151 

ose, E. 1. Co.'s ship, and the Doddington .. 111 | 
Rose-water, Sup. छ) ; sec Vignu, Sup, 116; Guar- 










Sabddnuddna, a work by Sikatiyana ,. 25, 27 
micred, thread, (the Hindu), worn by de Nobilis 
135. orcord .. a वः न > °` 140 
Sadangampadi, Tranquehbar  ,, च 138 7. 
Sada4iva Riya, and Kuméra Krishoappa, 53 ; 
murder of ne a wid rs == 84 
सवप Udiyan, Chief of Pogalir, legend 
of, the Setupati Dalavai, 105 & n., 108 & n.; 
and Tirumal Naik, ete. 169, £.; 178; 184 & n. 
Solayukka JL 8... ह = 4 +» 201 
Sagning, Shan tn, a a र 42, f. 
Sagama 11, Vijayanagar k., & Siyana = अ 
> 4. 1 1/1 inscription found at 123° 
Bohodéva, k. of Magadha, ज, a 8 & n. 


dian Gods, Sup. 25; Kanda, Sup. 43; Mia- | Sahalya, or Sabalin, Inst of the Nandos, and 
nikpdla, Sup. 0; Of}jisa, Sup. 63 ; Pini-daya, Chandragupta as 4 ce 9, ॐ] 
Sup. 80; Saman 2 nd . शप्र, 9९. Sahampati Brahma, Sup. 91; see Ata Maguln, 
Roth, Rudolf, and the Nirukia of Yiska 157— Sup. 6; Cloth Je 9 == Sup. 14 
। 189 ; 172—177 | Saigong, annexed ae, ज = -. 47 
royalty, joint os ee = == "* 91 । St. George, fort, and J, Harding 55 & 9.5 59 ; 61, 
Reis, legendary sages, Sup. 90; see Abinadiin- | 62n., 65, f., 67 n., 68 
tiya, Sup. = ; Maha-sammata, Sup. 63; Suba- | St. Lucia, river and bay क ba ^ 11 
7 पी छन्‌ः, इष्णु, 102 ; Vidi, Sup. 113 ; Arrow, | St. Thome, Jesuit centre md a2 107 n. 
Sup. 5; Betel, Sup. 9; Bodhisattva, Sup. 11 ; | ‘Saisundya, dynasty, and Kadi 10; 12; rise of 
Cocon-nut, Sup. 14; Divi-Doa, Sup, 22; Tru, 15 ; conquered by Kautilya ,, «+ 39 #. ॐ 
Sup. 32; Kajavara, Sup. 34; Oddisa, Sup, Sak, seo Sikra  . 4 ०» SGup, 91 
08 ; Sellan Kajavara, Sup. 96; Sudarisana, Saka cra, and Kajula Kadphises, 121; Vikrama, 122 
Sup. 102; Riri Yaka, Sup, 88; Vas, Sup, Sakaa, Kshatrapas भः ष - .. 1 
110; Ate magula, Sup. 6; Vine, Sup. 114; Sikataiyona, two gramrarians of the name .. 27 
Visnu, Sup. 116; Anoma Bei > Sup. 4 | Sikativana, the Jaina, and the Nyasakera, 
reo, ero, numerical symbol “+ = = =» 123 contd. from Vol. XLIV, p. 270 =. 25—27 
Rukattana, tree, Sup. 90; see Vidi, Sup, 113; Sakra, Sup, 91; Hindu Sakra, or Indra, Sup. 


Divi Dos, Sup. 22 ; alae pee, Sup, 64; | #2; Devi Raja, Sup. 22; peo Abina-sintiya, 
Sikra, Sup. 92; Valihokn ., Bap. 108 Alphabet, Sup. 2; Arrow, Sup. 6: Bangle, 


Ruk-mal Kajavara, g. 6 ee "= छप. 0 Betél, Sup. 9; “Cobra, Cocoanut, Sup, 14; 
Rupa Rakusu, d., Sup. 00; see Rakusu, Sup. 83 Didimumja, Sup. 15; Dala Raja, Sup. 17; 
rupee, value of न ५१ ee) फश्य कवा ॐ; Divi Tice. Sup. 22; Vas, 


Russians, and British, and ‘Tibet as == + Sup. 110; Druma, Sup, 23 ; Fowls, Sup. 24; 
Rauti-kimi, Ruti-madana, consort of Ratikan, Kajavara, Sup. 34; Kakgaya, Sup. 35; Ka- 

“ lea Bup, १) lukaknda Hot-raju, Sup. $8; Kota-halu, Sup, 
Ruval Yaka, Sail Spirit, Sup. 91; Miinik R. 47; Kuveni, Sup. 60; Limes, Sup. 51; Ma. 


Bandars, Sup. 61; Ran KR. Bandara, Sup, 84; devi, Sup. 52 ; Maha-sammata, Sup. 53; Mala 
Bhita त. Bandira, Sup, 11; Vota Viyané Raja, Sup. 56; Malaari-Raja, Sup. 87: Mai 


Baniira re ee ह ०» लु, 112 fra Devi, Sup. 59; Miinikp!la, 60; Matalan, 
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Sup. 62; Ojdisa, Sup. 68; Palm, Sup. 70 ; 
Pattini, Sup. 72; Pirittuva, Sup. 80 ; Rati- 
Kumirs, Sup. 4; Seven Devas, Sup. 97; 
Torch, Sup. 104; Turmeric, Sup. 106 ; Vijaya, 
Sup. 113; Vieou, 116; Abhuta Devi, Sup. 
ड Hat Adiyn, Sup. 29; Namo Tasso, Sup. 
67; Tota Kadavara, Sup. 105; Valalu, Sup. 
108; Devi Raja, Sup. 22; Jaya Sake, 5up 
33; Sak a Bs os „= Sup. 91 
Bikyapa Limaa, ruled in Tibet = 30, f. 
Sikya Panditya of Thoding .. 2 ae प 
Salaméi Raja, g., Sup. 92; see Pattini Sup. 72 


Salambe Kumiin, goddess =o + ‘Sup, 92 
Salom, 8. India, visited by de Nobilis ++ 203] 
Balita Yaka, spirit =a द >=» Sup. 93 


Sup. 02; see Cloth .. = Sup. 14 

eat, numerical sytibol oe in 123, f. 
Seaman, Samanala Deva, Sup. 92; Sumana, 
102 ; 8 Guardian God, चर, २, Sup. 26 ; see Bhas- 
miguro, Sup. 10; Riri Yaka, Sup. 85; Rose 
water, Sup. 00; Sandun Kumira, Sup. 9५ 
Seven Devas, Sup. 07 ; Sup. #0; Tovil, 
Sup. 106; ए पिष, Sup. 116; Vali Yaka, Sup. 

100; Hat Adiya, Sup. 29; Valala Sup. 105 

Saman Giri, Sup, 02; see Giri == पच्छ, 27 
Samayan, four divisiona of the day, Sup. 93; 
seo Tovil, Sup. 106; Mat, Sup. 62; Umaya 

Devi Yakini रन a+ 8 =» लण्‌, 107 

णातत Kajavarn, d., iis = Sup, 93 


Sambiurchasya, the, a mythological work . 145 
simishyo, form of mokeha = «. F. G. 109 
Hamma, a charge d'affairo at Mandapikh .. 124 
Sammata, Sup. 04; seo Maha-sammata Sup. 52 
Sathvat era, in inscrip. ५७ 7 =" Lt 


| Sup. 96 
. F.G, 115 
Sanda, k., Sup. 0; see Pitiya Devi .. Sup. =) 
Sanda Kumaru, spirit .. Sup. 03 
Sandalindu, Sandaliiga, Sup. 03; son of Sita, 

व्र. Sup. 99 ; and of Ramu, Sup. $4; see Mala 

Raj, Wooden Peacock == +» Sup. 56 
Sandamal Gard, d., Sup. 93; see Gani Sup. 25 
Sandan, m, of Tota Kelavara += अक, 93 
Sandana Raja, Sup. 93 ; for legend, see Kaja- 
Sandhyd vandana monfapa, KriahpApura, scone 

of the murdor of Kastiri Ranga .. oe, 105 
Sandu, Sup, 93; Candra, Sup. 14; the Moon, 

Sup. 65, see Odjias, Sup. 68; Iru, Sup. 32; 

Malaari Raja, Sup. 57; Arcea-sickle, Sup. 5; 

Drums, Sup. 23; Sandun Kumira, Sup. 03; 





Handa, Sup, 20; Plansta, Sup. 31 ; Sikra, Sup. 91 


Sup. 35 


Sandun Giri (Handun Giri, Sup. 29); 0 con- 
sort of Ratikan Sup. 03; a goddess, see Giri Sup.27 
Sandun Kajavarn, त. .. a =+  6up. 93 
Sandun Kumara, g., 5up. 03 ;aee Dovatdr Ban- 
dirs, Sup. 20; Bangle, Sup. 9; Handun Ku- 
mira, Sup. 20; Iru, Sup, 32; Kaludikada 
Kumara, Sup, 39; Nama-niiti Devindu, Sup. 
67 ; Pirittuva, Sup. 5 ; Sikra, Saman, Sup, 


92; Sandu, Sup. 92; Valli Amma Sup. 109 
Sandun-Kuméri Kiri Amma, Sup, 94 ; seo Kiri 
Amma vs ॥ .. पण, 45 
Sandun-Kumiiri Yakini, female spirit Sup. 94 
Sandun Kumaru, Sup. 04; see Devatér Bay- 
dara, Sup. 20; Sandun-mal Kumim.. Sup. 9४ 
Sandun-madana, Sup, 04, e00 Ratikan.. Sup. 56 
Sandun-madana,-rati-madana, o consort of 
Rati-madana, Sup. (4; see Ratikan Sup. 85 


Sandun-mal Kumira, Sup. 94; seo Sandun 
प्रानी क 1 ~ Sup. 93 
दवण I,, k., 23, patron of Bhiganitha 24 


| Singir vil. in Khandish, home of Khwaja 


Naik é = 4&7 
Sangvi, vil, in Ballad of Khwija Naik 61; 53 
Sanjaya, and Visavadatta = a. «+ 102 
ainkat, chain, and sankatio + ० F,G. 122 
fankarichirya, guru of Padmidicharya 17 
Sankarinands, and Kriyidakti न्‌ „= 
Sankanirys, commentator + a ~» 127 
Senkhapila, d., Sup. 94; Asupila Ku- 

mir, Sup.4; Veasmunu  .. .» Sup. 112 
Sankha Raja, {. of Sankhopila a Sup. 94 


anni, Hite ५४ a = „ Sup. 47; Sup. 94 
Zanni Yaka, d., Sup. $4; sce Vanni Bapdira, 
Sup, 110; Hainiyan Yaka, Sup. 31; Kola- 
sanni, Yaka, Sup. 47; Mal Sanni Yaka, Sup. 
65; Ojdiaa, Sup. 68; Vini, Sup. 114; Visau, 
Sup. 116; Apli Yaka, Sup, 4; Didimunda 
Sup. 15; Demala Yaka, Sup. 19; Malava 





Yaka, Sup. 57; Pirnaka .. „+ अणः, 83. 
Sanskrit, and Hindi, 16; langunge of the 
Patandrfiyaga Stone insorip... == =-= 77 
Santiné Kalu Banjara, g., Sup. 95; se Kalu 
Baydira ५ न .. “oo. Sup 38 
Santiné Kandé Bandra ७ .. कप 95 
वक्राः Vidyirapys 19 Vidyatirths oo on 
Sanyadein, life, adopted by de Nobilisy 117, 119, 
130, 130; 203 
Saptanitha, g., and Madhavamantri > 4,5 
Sapu-mal, a minister, Sup. 95; see Sulambd- 
yati, Sup. 102; Hapu-mal .. =+ Sup 29 
Sapu-mal Devatir, d., Sup. 96; eee Mini-mara 
Yokn += =i" =» जप), 63 
| Sapu-mal Giri, goddess, Sup. 99; Hapu-mal 
Giri, Sup. 29; see Giri. . == os Sup, 47 


aa Yak-sonevi, Sup. 15 ; se Namo Tras, 
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Bapu-mal Kadavara, spirit is =» Sop, 05 sdyujja, form of mokeha ४४ = ऋ. (५. 109 
Bamba, f. of Maha-sammata, Sup. 05; searing of ghosts, and the evil eyo, otc. ए. G. 12) 
Brahma-datta a [| Sup. 19 sonpt, Indinn, in Tibet क. क ह क क 38 


Siragama तत Simi, a Gini-kanda Kagavara 


Sup. 95 
| Seas, Sup. 06; see Seven Sena , ~ Sup. 97 
|. Sebastian Gonzales, Portuguese pirnte, ruled 


-‘Traju, न, of Kannuran-pora, Sup. 95; 

Pattini ‘ = F == = Sup. 72 
साका, Sup. 05; see Buddha ,, Sup. 12 
Sarnavati, Sarasavi, Sup. 95; one of the Seven 

Devas, ¶, ९, Sup. 97; see Kotm-holu, Sup, 

47; Siva; Sup. 99; Minikpila, Sup. 60; 

Cooon-nut, Sup. 14; Pattini -- Sop, 72 
Harnagapini, f. of Sarvajia Vishgu _>+ ऋ 
Sarath, ancient Isipatans Migndaya .. 76 & n. 
Sarva Bata, spirit os ai +=» up, 05 
Sarmidananasymha, a work by Madhava 1: 

attributed to Midhavacharya ., 20, 21,93 
Sarvajiia, sometimes identified, wrongly, with 

Vidyatirtha .. (3 ए ~ 21, 32 

Sarvajfia-Vishou-pura, or Homma os See 
Sarva Kita Rakusu, d., Sup. 05°; ace Rakusu 

Sup. 53 

cromdnyam, tribute free = . «. 202 
Sarvinanda, auther of the पिवन्ति on 

Amarakesa १.७ aa 99 «» 1#9-~-- 19) 

Surva Rakusu, d., Sup, 95; see Rel Sup, 83 
Sarva-vip ko-bali, an offering, Sup. 05 ; see Bali, 

इषकृ 

Sat Adiya, Sop. 05; sew Hat Adin .. Sup. 20 


sup. iv 
Satara Devel Biga Bangla, g. 4": Sop. 95 
itd Raja, g.,5up. 05; see Pattini .. Sup. 72 
Satara Varan, Sup. 05; seo Guardian Goda Sup. 28 | 
Sat Bisay, Sup. 95; see Seven Queens Sup. 97 
Sat-jammé O}dian, Sup. 05; see Odjiaa Sup. 68 
Sat-kattuva Devivd, Sup. 97; see Seven 
Kings .. = sup. 97 | 
Sat Raju, Sup. 5; sce Seven Kinga, Sup, 97 ; 
Kaludikaja Hat-raju = .. Sup. 38 
Sitpujas, hills, in Ballad of Khwaja Naik 48, 50, {, 
Saturn, planet, Senasuru ५ -५+ Sup. 96° 
Satvamangalam, conquest of .. न = 200 
Saubhanuti chief of Sirnshapura . . i ==, OO 
Saumillaka, perhaps «a dramatist A 128 7. | 
Savandsa-midana, companion of Ratikan, Sup, 96 
Savat, Sup. 06; seo Kanda ,. ` ,., Sup. 43 


Sovatindu, Kanda a ग «s ‘Sup. 49. 
Mvatri, ond Nala > ais ar ju oe 
Sayin, from whehia Siam ,, sis "| 
Sayam-jita, Sup. i; see Rice i. Sup. 87 


स्वक br. of Mildhavichirya, author of the 
Alankirhiwdhdnidhi, ote., 1-4: 6 1 = 
guru of Sangama I1., 18; and the Vedas 
Jte, ७७ क क = 1#~- 21 & 23,1 | 





sculpture, 1.11 न क च क्‌ ल न्नः = # श i 149 
ग &., advent of European hations in ws 131 


Seleucus and Chandragupia .. 4 «+ ॐ) 
Sellan Kajaveara, d., and Senevi-ratua, Sup. 00 ; 

ao Rais, Sup. 00; Omi Me =» Sup. 106 
Selwy, from Talaing lang., bells, Hobson-Jobson 155 
Semini, courtiers, Hobson-Tobson = += 160 
Sennsuru, Saturn, Sup. 1; Sanaigoar, § 

94 ; so Rakusu, Sup. 83; Dala Raja, Sup. 

17; Ira é ~ Sup. 
“ndamatgalam, tn. visited by a Nobilis +, 203 





| Sendhwa, Pass, in Ballad of Khwija Naik .. 48 


Senorat, k., Sup. 00; eee Pitiva Devi Sap. 80 


| Senevi-ratna, Sup. 96; Vahala Bapjira, Sup. 


108; seo Kambili Kadavara, Sup. 41 ; Sellan 
Kajavara, Sup, 06; Visala Deva, Sup. 111; 


Asuras, Sup. 6; Fowl "bs =-= Sup 24 
Senkada-gala Kalu Kumiira, Sup. 07 ; see Kalu 
Kiumiira ४ + »» Sup, 39 
aeraja, gilt for the dead a == छ, 0. 111 
Séra-miin, k., Sup. 077 for legend of, see Arch 
Sup. 5; Pattini 5.3 +» ++ ‘up, 1 
Sénint Kiri Amma, Sup. $7; see Kiri Amma, 
Sup. 45 
sermon, first, by Buddha : -» 70 
Serrion, Serion, from the Talaing lang,, horse 


litter == a ५ => 195 
Set-flintiya, propitiatory ritual, Sup. 97: कत 
Vidili, Sup. 116; Days, Sup. 19; Months, Sup. 65 


acthia, merchants, taxes on + = 69, †. 


=_ । 


| Settlements, French and British, in Burma, 43: 


Duteh, ete, in India = . 136 
Siupatis, of HRamnid, restored 104 & n.—]06 
&n.;and Muttu Virippa 132 n.; and Tiru- 
mal Nik 154; 166; portraits of, in temples 
163 ; Sajayakka, 105 &n., 178 & 1. ; 180, 182 
& 1. 184, ^. 
coven Devas, Sup. 97; soo Nita D., Sup, 67; 
Sikra, Saman, Sup. 02; Sarasvati, Sup. 05; 
आक, Sup. 08: mil ee -» Sup. 106 
Seven Kings, Sup. 07; Hat Raje, Sup, 31; Sat. 
katluva Deviyo, Sup, 95; se Kaludikada, 
Sup. 38; Mini-maru Yaka, Sup. 63; Ni-mal 
Kumara, Sup, 64; Sat Raju -» Sup, 05 
Seven Pattinis, Sup. 97; see Pattini .. Sup. 72 


| Seven Queens, Sup. 07; Sat Bisav, Sup. 05 ; Mi. 


nik-kon B,, Sup. 00; see Madana, Sup. 52; 
Hoven Seaa, Sup, 07 Gini-jal Yaka, Sup. 24; 
Hat Bisav, Sup. 31; Nayaka Bisava, Sup. 68; 


9 | § | = „8 । 8 ॥ vy "s ¥ ५, 


INDEX 


=== ~ 
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Queens, Sup. §2; Rat-nal Bisava, Sup. 846; 

Riddhi Bisava, Sup. 87; Usangoda Bisava 
Sup. 107 

अतत Turmeric, Sup. 100; see alao Gini Kandi 

Yakini, Sup. 26; Golu-kirtti Yakini, Sup. 27 ; 

Lé-rini, Sup. 51; Oceana, Sup. 63; Seas, Sup. 








06; Seven Queena .. ‘ +, Sup. 9 
sex, change of =. - ४, 0 
Shah Abbas, and Tirumal Naik bias 171 ७, 
Shah Jahan, andthe Dutch  .. ae a 
Shihrukh, his embassy to Vijayanagar .. 140 
Shambhi Niik, character in the Ballad of 

Khwaja Naik ष 51 
Shan, (Ailao, later Nanchao and Peng) king 


dom,in Upper Burma ` ~+ #1, 42, 
Kublai Khan 44; and Giagchi oe =+ 40 
shells, conch 3 $ 3" ५ ^ 
Shemine, courtiers, Hobson-Jobaon  . . .» 156 
Shepherds or Kiang, namo of the Tibetans ४) 
Shi Hwangti, Chinese conqueror, suzerain of 
Annam, = 46 
Shikhandi, warrior, who changed sex 
Ship, the firs) English, to viait Siam =, 45 
Shirpir, Khandesh vil., in Ballad of Khwija 
Naik ., =, 47—30; 53 
Shiva, + and the Kikshasas , , F.G, 115 


shol-pagalane, mourning foot-printa ह. G. 115 | 
shots, leaden, used by Tirumal Naik 100 ०. | 
shraddhas, =a fs Ae „>, F. GUT 
Shwebo, home of Alaungphagi i) "4, 48 


Shwhdagon Pagoda, near Rangoon =+ ~. 4&3 
the Belgium of EK. Asin, $5 ; history of 
ete. 42; English form of Saydim 43; and the 
West, 44, 45; and the French 47 ; Dutch fac- 
tory 131; Settlement 136 ; and the user of the 
Siamese, lndo-Chiness ror, ete., 37, f.; 41, f. 
dates and history, Plate 2; =. Fy 43, ^. 
Sia Yuthia, Ayuthia, cap. of a Shan kingdom 4 
Siddha Maigara, y., Sup. 17; see Rink Yaka, 
Sup. $5; Mangrm Devi es += Sup. 50 
Siddha Pattini, Sup. 07; see हतका Sup. 72 
Siddhapar, tu., and Shraddhes ए. G. 117, f. 
Siddhimtha Sikya-muni, contemporary of 
Bimbisi ma 2. 11 
Siddhi Karan, Dharmarija's book 
Siddhi Maralu, Sup. 07; see Maralu Yaka, Sup. 62 
कनकः, of भ] च ++ * 141 
Sikoturu, Mavadi, female spirtt ae 
Sikuri, Sup, 07; Sukra. Sup. 102; Kivi, Sup. 
47; Venus, Sup, 112; see Planeta 


F. 0. 124 | 
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^ नार Sup. ४ ; 


F. ७. 11 





F. ७. 117 | 


Sup. $l 


Silambari, godess, Sup. 07 ; see Hanwmin Sup. 20 


Silava Raja, f.of Molin Girkh .... ... Sup, ४४ 

alk, £. 1. (0.9 trade in, . - 6 कः is, १4 
ailver, and gold coins, in India 35 oh 

Simi-bindima, a rite, ete. a Sup. 0s 


Simha-bd, son of Susima and the Lion-king, 


Sup. 98 ; see Vijaya, Sup. 116 ; Miyivati, Sup. 63 


Supha Devi, m. of Budahu + + -» Sup. 08 
Simha Kumira Raja, <=. of Dula-Raja Sup, 98 
Simhala, and C os =» ॐ 
Simhaladvipa Aatha, the, and the conquest of 
Kany 7 rs 88, f 
Simhapura, Salt Range kingdom, and Chan 
dragupta rs 50 आ), f 
सक ज, fof Guru... „= Sup. 95 
Simha-valli, (1) m, of Guru, (2) Sister of सान 
bi, ऋः a at ‘at Sup. 08 
Sin, Sup. 08; seo Hin .. as ss, Bip 3 
Sinbyttshin, « k. of the dynasty of Alaung 
playa : « जत 
Singale, sister of Midhavachirya ae! ae 
thilese, and Kumdir Krishnappa aa, f 
Singhalese Folkor: from Ballad Sources, Alpha- 
betioal guide te Sup. l— 1 
Sinnd Kodavara, d. as : Sup. $8 
sip, od shell, Prakrit appa न. ६4 == 1 
| Sirasa-padaya, an oxorciam Sup. 98 
Siri Bisava, female cL, Sup. 08; we Ratikon 
nuidana VYakini i „= Sup. ऋ 
Siri Kudavara, d. Sup. 08; eee Riri Yaka Sup. 35 
Siri-kate, see Surya ० 7 Sup. 0 
Siri (पाप त, spirit so =» Sup. 98 
Sirimalvatta Appu, d. Sup. 08; ae Pitivya Devi 
Sup. $0 
Trims Pattini, Sup. 92; aee Pattini Sup. 73 
Sirime Kodavara, cd. ar =. Sup. 98 
Siripoti, one of the mothers of Deval Deviyo 
Sup. 98 


Siri-pulutu, companion of Ratikan Sup. 98 
Siriya, Siri-kata, Hindufri earth goddess, Sup. 
08; see Seven Devas, Sop. 97; Divi Dna, 


Sup. 22; Lakgmi, Sup, 50; Lily, Sup. 51; 
Vienu, Sup. 116; Gri-kintiva, Sup. Wl; 
Srivil Devi == = -*+ Sup. 103 


Sint Yaka, d., Sup, 90; see 11945, Sup. 116 
Riri Yoka ५५ as = Sup. Ss 
ace Huda 4 Sup. 12 


Siuniige, Wurper, ` 8, 9 # ०., 10; 12; 41 
Sitiond Rima .. ग, f. 
Su, Sap ow. of Rima, पृ, ०, Sup. $4; see Mala 


Raja, Sup, &6 ; Voli Yoka, Sun. 109 : Wooden 
Peacock; Kit Sin, Sup, 47; Kavana, Sup 


47 ; Suman, Sup..92; Venu -» Sup, 114 
Sith Yaks, cL wl ‘ प न Sup. Oo 
Si-tien, Western Heaven or India oF -. 1 


INDEX 





Siva, gy Tryambakanditha, 4; and Tirumal 
Naik .. an i 54 

Siva, Hindu g., Sup. 99 ; lévara, Sup. 33; see 
Alphabet, Sup. 3; Abina-sintiya, Sup. 2 :Ata 
Maguia, Sup. 6; Cobra, Coocoa-nut, Sup. 14; 
Gana Devi, Sup, 25; Bhasmiisura, Sup. 10 ; 
Devel Devi, Sup, ॐ ; Devi Dos, Sup. 22; 
Bodht-sattve, Sup. 11; Cloth, Sup. 14; Dala 
Rojm Sup. 17; Fowls, Sup. 24; Huni- 
yan Yaka, Sup, 31; Panduvas, Sup. 71; 
Tovil, Sup. 104 ; Abhita Devi, Sup. 2; Lily, 
Sup. 51; Riri Yaka, Sup. 88; Tanipola Riri 
Yaka, Sup. 103; Tota Kadavara, Sup. 105; 
Arrow, Sup, 5; Mi-devi, Sup, 52; Maha 
devi, Sup, 53; Mani-mekhaliva, Sup. 61 ; 
Mehesuru, Sup. 63; Pera Deva, Sup. 78; 
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सालका Sup. 95;  Tunnet Turan, 
Uma # | i= = & त Sup. 109 
Siva-kili, goddess, Sup. 100; see Kali Sup, ॐ 


Sivappa Naik, date, ०७ + 199 छ 
सि जाक, spirit, Sup. 100; and Bisi-billA Sup. 11 
Sivu, Varan, Sop. 100; see Guardian Goda, Sup. 25 
Siyajoni inserip., and Devapila 5 -* 122 


Siya-vatuka Yaka, ५, Sup. 100; seo Visala Sup. 116 


Skanda, Sup. 100; see Kanda ., s 
alokas, and जररता i. ‘+ 
Small Pox, Sup. 00; see KAli, Sup. 36; Muttu- 
min, Sup. 65; Vaduru Ma-devi 
enike, i4 treasure gunrdian cf 2: 


Sup. 43 


encezing = = um rs F. G. 115, f. 
Soars, Diego, Portuguese soldier, and Tabin 
Shwe क क न 4 + & 


Soblita, Sup. 100 ; aformer Buddha g. च Sup. 

12; see Maha-sohon Yaka |. Sup. 55 
Sockal customs, and prejudices, Indian, and 
‘(Christianity .. ate : 
Sodnam Reyamteo, abbot, 39; first Dalai LAma 40 
Bohona Yaka, (1) demon, (2) f. of Ratikan, Sup. 

100; seo Meaha-sohona Yaka == अण), 5 
Bohon Gara, ५, Sup. 100; see Gari. == त 
Gohan Giri, goddess, Sup, 100; see Ratikan Sup.88 
Schon Kajavara, d., Sup. 100; Son Kadavara, 

Sup. 101; gee Dala Raja i af 
Sokari, comedy heroine, Sup. 100 ; see Andi 

Guru ss ०७ “7 7 = Sap 4 
Sélavandin, (form of Chélintaka) near Madura, 

home of Aryaniitha ५ 85 £ n., ती 
Seli-kumaru, a spirit, Soli Maha-raja, Sup. 101: 

sce Elala, Sup. 24; Konda-raja =» Sup. 47 
Soli Maha-raju, the Cala k., Soli Kumara, Sup. 101 
Bolli-kumir Pitiya Devi, ह, .. -. Sup. Lol 
Selman Kadavara, spirit Sup 101 
Sire (615 i. of Sandu .. . =» Bup. 10] 
Soma-valli, (1) m, af Kambili Kudavara, (3) om. 

of Sandu नर Sup. 101 


= a च 


= | io 


|~Bri-kintéiva, Sup. 101 
| Srimata, m. of Midhavichirya r 
ह 114 


Sup. 108 
F. G. 119 


. 108 | 


Sup. 17 | 


हि. Devi, princess, Sup. 101; se Dadi 


परप प = न क =» Sup. 15 
SSnalu, a queen, Sup. 101; sce Vata Kuméra, 
Sup. 111 
Sin Kadavara, Sup. 101; see Sohon Kadavara, 
Sup. 100 
| Sonuttara, a friar Sup. 101; see Betel Sup. 9 
Siri Kadavara, d. + = -» Sup, 101 
 Soshi,a chudel .. - = F..G. 11 
soulandbody ..  .. .. F.G. 100—I11 
Spain, and Holland 137; and Portugal ~» 138 
specie, imported into 8, Incdin . , ४ ow क 
Spice Islands, and the Duteh . . if = 136 


spirits, ए. १३. 111; evil 112 & क. : wand yawning: 
eto, ar in 114-116; LID 


Sravana-Belgola inserip वि १ ,„ 141 
Srenivya, guildsman, a nome of Bimbiaira ||: 
=, 11 # =a इ = 14; 31 


Sri Binvi, Banoouy, Cham Cap, ae -. oe 
Snijiya, dynasty of Chimpa , . 46, i. 
see Siriyi .» Sop, 98. 
Srikantha, gurw to Midhavichirys 2 ; identical 

with Grikanthanaths 4, 4:6; 24 
1; & 
Srengéri, inscrips. 3; matha 10; grants 199 1. 
Srinivas tomple, Kridhnapuram ate =+ 90 
सितं णका, Sup. 101 ; see ६८) Sup. 0 
Sriperumbiddr, birth.place of RAméAnuja . a 
Sri Rima, and Udayar R&éj 135; formal men- 


tion of nr $ r च +. 20 
on Ratga [., emperor, son of Tirumala 92; 200 
Brirangam, and Achy प्राग Naik, etc. 134; 1d 
Bri Ranganitha, ¢., and Tirumal Naik 100 mn. 


Sriraigapa;tanum, and the Kartas 84; or Sri- 
mogopitinam, and Aryanitha 87; and Raja 
Udayiir 02; 134 & n.; and Bijapur 107; and 
Bednore, 200; and Muttu Kumira, . as ee 

Sri एद Raya, Sci Ratga, 1, 92; 1340. ; 200; 

IIL, ancl Tirumal Naik, ote...  ..  185—187, 
197—200) & n. 
Sri Vallabha, and Ati Vira Rama Pandya, 100, 101 


Srivilliputtir, ¢., hos famous buildings 161, £. 164 
Sriya Devi, Sup. 102; see Sirival Sup, 98 
aro, reo, numerical symbol Jk == ` 133 
Srong-taan Gampo, (Srong-taampo) ‘Tibetan 
लना नी in rt oo ^. 
Sritasigara, and Valmiki Sutras 144, 146 


Srutavarman, or Kaundinya, k.of Kamboja... 44 


hatiddya,importtax . . "a a += 7 
sthidnatidr, temple manager = धः =* 09 
| stars,and birth ,,  . - „०0, 178 


statue, statues, of Vidvandtha, 75: Aryanithe 
102; Tirumal Naik .. 21 oy 161, i. 
stone, which neutrolises poison त „„ 1470. 





Stone, G., and J. Harding = .„ 63 


Storia de Mogor, and the Rimnid Campaign of 
Tirumal Naik ~ न 170 ॥. 
Strait Settlementa, and the Dutch ete. „+. 136 

Strangrome, Robt., Capt., of the Loyall ddven 
=-= 67 
Streynsham Master, and J. Harding .. +~ 82 
stiipas, as treasuries ie +~ A 3 -2e 
Subramanya shrine, Tanjore ss > 162 


Suba-siri-mangall, rite, Sup. 102; see Maha 
mammoate, Sup. 63; [gus ०७ .. हण, भी 

Suchindram inecrip. =i att = 168 1. 

Sudaréana, (1) brother of Vijaya, (2)s0n of Ma 
ha-sammata, Sup. 102; see Maha-kela, Sup. 


53; Maha-sammate, Sup. 55; Béis.. Sup. 90 
Suddivwévaradtva . न ate “a oe 
Sidrake, and tho Chdrudatta-ndtaka ~ 193, f. | 
Sidras, and royal power 3 . &4 
Sudu-mal Kumaru, Sup. 102; eee TMidimunda, 

। Sup. 16 
Sudyaman, k., changed his sex ए. G. 124 
suifix, the, in Old W. R&jasthini oo 6, 7 
suicides .. 2.8 . हि. 0. 111 
fukra, son of Bhyigu, 1156; Usinas 126; au- 

thor of the Nitisdetra “i i. . 139 | 
Sukra, Sup. 102; see Sikuri—.. Sup. 07 


Sulambévati Sup. 102; ९. of Krana Raja, च ४. 


Sup. 40; see Sapu-Mal न .. Sup. ५५ 
Sulu Oddisn, Sup. 102; see Oddisa = -. Sup. 88 | 
Sumana Deva, Sup. 102; sec Saman .. ‘Sup. #2 


Sumantramdarti Achirya, chief artist in Madura 151 


Sumati, son of Bhtigu, and the Manwsmpiti = 116 

Sumatra, isl., 67; Dutch factory ग .. 131 

‘Sumitra, k. of Késala .. 14, 28 
Sun, g., Indriditya 122; temple of ..  .- 144 

Sun, Sup. 102; see Iru ,„ Sup. 32 

„> 100 


Sundartivara, Varatunga Kama 
Sundaréévara, temple, Madura, im which 15 च 
statue of Viévaniithe 7h: 170 ; 15 
Sunidha, minister to Ajatasatru ee 8 
Siniyan Yaka, Sup. 102 ; see Haniyan Yaka Sup. 31 
Superstitions, Hindu, and de Nobilis 119, 198, 


140 ; 148 
111, 31111. to Thibaw “3 ग . 42 
suppression of the Jesuit Society ५ -» 145 
Surambé, k. and Wooden Peacock = " Sup. 102 
SurambAvati, Sup. 102; see Miltalan Sup, 62 


Sura-nandana Devi, w. of Maha-sammata Sup. 102 
Surapoti, (1) spirit (see Cocca-nut ; Sup. 14 ) (2) 

one of the mothers of the Devol Deviyd Sup. 102 
Sura-rada Kumarn, Sup. 102; see Kanda Sup. 43 
नावल, and the religion of Visudive 1 
Suratha, Kosala k. 3 5 „= 38 
Surdhan, palio 5. (५, 111 ; male evil spirit F. G, 117 





| Syrian Christians of Malabar, andthe Jesuits 


Sup. 102 


Surendra ai, f. of Budahu cs 
Sari, Abhayachandrasiri iy a as अ 
Suropuro, evil spirit ~. cs F. G..116 
Sirya, Sup. 102 ; see Ira ८ .- अः. 32 
Sirya-mangalé, poem = = = .. Sup. 102 
| Sirya-valalla a hoop for exorcism. Sup. 102; 

see Valalu =! ai ^ .. Sup. 198 
Susimi, 71, of Simha-bai Sup. 102 
Susubi,m. of Oddian =, Sup. 103 
Sudunign, first k. of Magadh .. 15 


Sutherland, Major, in Ballad of Khwiija Nik 45 
Sitra, style, of the original form of the Maru 
ampli vi +s 113, f. 


Sutras, attributed to Valmiki, the author of 
them “fs . 142M 


| stitras, carly, and the Brahmans of Magadha 1 


Suva Raja, Sup. 103; se काद =" Sun, 70 

Suy dynasty, and the Cham 117१ र „„ 46 

| syphilia, क्ण disease == „=. Sup. 76 
| Syriam, and, Philip the Brito, 42; French 

settlement श , aa 

irs 


Sroprardsovadatia, drama attributed to Bhisa 
189--19+ 

Svargavilisam, throne room of Tirumal Niik.. 165 

Svarna Devi deity, Sup. 103; see Drums Sup. 23 


Tabin Shwidi, Burmese hero + =» 42 
Tadikkombu, inseryp as ae = 185 
Tagaung, in Burma, Indian Hindu settlement 41 
Tahafiei, taboo poem „+ «+ == Sup. 103 
Tak, Chiophaya Taksin = ‘43 
Takari Yokini, female d., Sup. 103; see Cobra 


Sup. 14 

Takkhadila, Taxila =+ ee es =* 9 

Takea 1019 of Yamaditi .. -„ Sup. 103 

Tala-gas, Sup. 103; see Palm .. + Sup. १70 
Talaings, of Pegu 37. {= ; rulers of Burma, and 

Buddhism, ete . =* 4]—44 

Talitu, d. Sup. 103; see Vali Sup. 116 


Talcaud, conquered by Rij Udeyir == |: 135 
fdti, the, allowed by de Nobilis 118, 1,» 145 
Talkad , in Mysore, in which is the Balakrishni 


nandsa कवि .. $ oo EF 


| Talikdttah, battle $2; Kumara Krishnappa'a 


part in it ; 83 and Aryanitha ete. $4, f-; 100 n.; 


186; 197 

tallipoies, priests a as a 155, f. 
Tamaygam, summer howe 5 ae a» 165 
Tamantrtta, br. of Vira-munda <: Sup, 103 
Tamarac, Narasimha 11 om ae + 173 

| वषं Sétupati .. ` == 199; 1.5 154 ; 201 & ०,. 


Tamil, inserips., 34; lteratum, and de Nobilis 118 





Tammarasa, religious guide to Tirumal Naik 100 n. 
Tayhotkar, Sup. 103; see Buddha .. Sup, 12 
ant Kadavara, solitary spirit -+ Sup. 103 
Tanipola Riri Yaka, d. Sup. 103 ; see Riri Yake, 
Sup. 58 ; Blood Lake, Sup. 11; Devel Devi, 
‘Sup. 20; Siva, Sup, 100; Vesamunu Sup. 112 
Tanjore, Nayakers of, their tribute 32, f.; and 
the Néiks 82; and the Penukonda Chandra 
giri Empire, ete, 83 n., 34 ; and Aryanitha 
87; changes in, 101, 1. : independent Ld ; 
Gentoo co., 107 n.; and the war of imperial 
succession, etc, 133—135; and the Danes 
136; and the Portuguese 137; 182; Pagoda 
162; and architecture ete. 164, 166; gnd 
Tirumal Naik, 171; 185, {.: and the Dutch 
ete., 182; 187, f.; and Goleonda ., 106; 
tanks, made by Muttu Krishnappa ,, ee 1 
Tintii Topi, Mutiny robel, in Ballad of Khwaja 
Nik =, 9 99 ५५ ५५ 47, {~ 
Tdpasavatsardja, the, and the Soapnaniercdatia 15 
म Bhagavati, goddess, Sup, 104; see Manik- 





pail a8 71 ae fa न्क Sup. fe 
Tashilhunpo, monastery, Tibet ५ 30; 41 
Tatta Suddhi, building in Madura , , 154 on. 
Tativabidha Spodmi, nite amumed by de Nobj- 

lia = न aie 5 | 118 क. 
Taungd, Burman Shan kingdom =» 2 
Tazamis, order of ghosta &} += #. 9. 114 
taxes, भ $3—35, list of 36 & n.; 60; profes. 

sional ote र =» 10 # 9, 


Taxila, Takkhaéila, 9; seat of learning 20, +, 
Taxila Scroll Inscription, of the year 196 120—122 
Teda Devel Yaka, च, Sup. 104; eee 1६५16 up. 116 
Teda Kajavara, Sup. 104; see Kambili Raja- 


Vara 3s ae as ae Sup. dl 
Teda Kurumbura, companion of Devel Devi 

Sup. 104 

Teda Pattini, Sup. 104: see Pattini Sup. 72 


Tedapoti, a mother of the Devel Deviyd Sup. 104 
Tédas Banddra, .. Sup. 104 
Tédas Kadavara spirit Sup. 104 perhape Mul 


Kajavara, Sup. 65; sce Buddha ,, Sup, 12 
Tel Kadavara, d + _ =» Sup. 104 | 
Tel Rimi, consort of Ratikan -» Sup. 104 


Telugu, literature, studied by de Nobilis =» 118 
temple, temples, and Tirumal Naik 33; 181. † 
and Ryote 35; and Arvanitha &6, f 102 ; 
Muttu Krishoappa 1१04 Jain, in Mullur 141 - 


of Minikshi, Macura - ma 150, f, ` 
Tenasserim, became British = Fa + 4 
Tenk&4i, inserip, 85 n. ; 100 ; Pindyan dynasty 


of, 100. नै. ॥ 101 प. 


-Tevern, Marava leader , . z १ 


The Different $ 
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170 n. 
Thais, collective name of three Indo-Chinase 
tribes .. as - ate 38; 43 
Thatin, in L. Burma, Talaing cap., Indian 
Hindu settlement in, = . 41 
tiona of the Four Sone of the 
Merchant Dhanivaha, Old W. RAjasthini text 93 


The Monkey and the Wedge, Old W. Rajas- 


thant text ar) १७ 


a १4 
The Weaver as Vishnu, Old W. RajasthAni text 95 


Théngh (Singha) RAja, founder of the Burmese 
or a ae ४.3 == ^| 


Thitaw, k. of Burma ,, ; = ०० 43 


एल) त्ष, Chiefs of £, GC. Tibet oe == 99 
Thodang, Monastery, in Niri, W. ‘Tibet =» ॐ 


Thonmi Sambhota, Tibetan Minter, and त्रत. 


dhismn =” ह ऋ न छः = ष च 38. 40 


| Threder, Threader. ete. J., and J. Harding 63—66 
| Three Kings, Sup 104 ; see Mala Raja, Sup. 56 ; 


Sandalindu, Sup. 03 ; Kit-siri, Sup. 47; Kings, 

Thumbichehi Naik, rebel Tottiyan Chief 87, £ : 

or Tumbichehi Naik, and Christianity 110 च. ; 
171; 178 त 

Tibet, dates in history of, Plate 1; and Burma 


Tibetans, Indo-Chinese .. त =. 97--39, 41 
 Timma Riya, perhaps Tirumal Naik 185 n. 


Tinnevelly, pagodas ete., 54 n. ; तत ; क्री 182... 
and Visvanitha 74, f.; and Kumira Krish- 


Tap ve 93 ^ n.; 92 
Tira, Sup. 104; we Curtain  ,, -- Sup. 16 
Tirimi, m. of Pattini  . = Sup. 104 
Tirukkarangudi temple, grant to चः =+ OF 
Tirukkéttuppa) li पन्ता at = ., 4 70 
Tirumala, emp., and Vetkatadri ete B4, † ; 

and Virippa ., ae =+ नि 
Tirumalai Kopdaiya, and Tirumal Naik ~» 471 
Tirumalai, Setupati, tithe of Ranganiitha => ` ड 


Tirumal Naik, 32; temple gifts, ete. ; 54, 60 & 
0, ; permonal tastes 73; 100 & n.: builder. 
ote., 104; 140 & 7. ; 150 1. ; 161; 163—165; 
and Mutt Virappa 133 &n.: 136; 138 : at 
war with Mysore 167; with Travancorm 168 
and the Setupati rebellion ; his policy, ote. 
169—171 & n. ; and Kamappaiya 170; 181; 
and the Portuguese ete, 182 & on. : and 
Badayakka, and the Maravas, 184 & n - 
Timma 2 185; and Vijayanagar, and 
Abdulla Kutb Shah 186 & n. rand Golconda 


190 ; 198, f.; inserip. of, ete., 2)— 202 & 7. ; 
and de Nobilia .. 5% ++ न =» 204 
Tirumal Riya ,, ॐ, 134 7. 


Tirupparankunram, sacred rock, अन्वा -, 151 
Teruppuvana, near Sivagaiga, religious contre 180 
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Tiruvidini, dist ५ + as ul Travancore, and Madura 102; and Tirwmal 
Tiruvallam, N. Arcot, inscrip. at = .- 24.| Nilik, ete, „+ 168 & 2, 160, 171 a: 186 
Tiruvittir, inecrip. = ar 168 n. | travellers, ete., in Madura yi = - + 105 
Tiruvitigadanithaiys, 9 भी Governor -» 65 | Travellers, early, (1545-1645) some Hobson. 
Tiruvéggala, ह.» of Vijayanagar, on coins 104 Jobaona in > = - 9 155, †. 
Tiruverninbur, fort a4 =° 91 n. | क्तत, step-woell न SH be 
Tithi-pradipikd, a work by Neisimbaaiiri, refera treasure, English looted by Khwaja Nik 45, f£.; 

to Vidyfirayma ..  -- “= «+ 8 | gumrded byenskes .. + + F. ©. 119 
To-bhét (Stod-bod) etc. and Tibet —.. .» $8 | trenties, trade, in India a on Wa 
Tolahd, Sup, 104, see Lily .. -» Sup. 51 | Triad, the Hindu ar a . 119 


Toleration, religious, under Kikavarpa 10; 31 ; 
edict of, to Christianity, by Tirumal Niik.. 204 
Tonk-king, home of the Annamese, 35; French 
protectomte += ae ait 7 oe 47 
Tonlisap. 1. ie we re -„ ++ 
Tonquin, Duteh factory न ष 
Tooth, of Buddhs,in Burma .. i =, अ 
_ Toran, Sup. 104; see Arch. Sup. 5. 
Torch, in exorcam, Sup. 104; we Devel Devi 
| 20; Pattini, Sup. 72; Ananda Thera, 
Sup. 4; Fowl, Sup. 24 Hanumin, Sup. 29; 
Kanda, Sup. 41; Maha-sammatea, Sup. 55; 
Pandam, Sup, 71 ; Sdkra, Sup. 92; Umé, Sup 
100; Valihaka, Sup. 108; Vikira Devi Sup. 114 


© = छ 


torture, punishments, early forma of .. 20 & n, 
Toshi, achudel .. - ; F. G. 116, f. 
119. + 


Topping, R., of the Doddington on 
Tota Giri, goddess, apparently Tota-hili. Giri 
Sup. 105; see Giri... Sup. 27 
Tote-hili Giri, goddess, and Tota Giri, Sup 
105; gee Giri .. oe +. Sup 
Tote Kajavarn, Ford, d., Sup. 105; see Nath 
Deva, Sup. 67 Ratna-pédi, Sup. 86; iva, 
100; Vira-munda at Sup. 115 
Totu Kurumburn, Sup. 106 ; see Kurumburs, Sup.o0 


Tota Madana, d., Sup. 106; see Ratikan Sup. 55 


Tota-pala Kajavara, d. .. f Sup. 106 
Tournon, Charles Maillard de, Papal legate to 
8. India ५, Pe > 9 ४ 
Tovil, exorcism, and Turmeric, Sup. 106 see 
Betel, Sup. 9 ; Cocoa-nut, Sup. 14; Mihi-kat 
Sup. 65; Pirittuva, Sup, 80; Saman, Sup 
02; Samayan, Sup. 94 Siva iE प. ५४ 
Tower of Madura, inscrip. ~ 122 1 
trade, and commerce, European, with Siam 45 ; 
in W. Coast of Indin, and the Portugues: 
70n. 101: treaties, LO4; 131; Duteh Mono- 
poly, 131, £, ; settlement English 132; Dutch, 
136, 4. ; Japaneso, ete., in elephants 182 & प 
tradition, and the date cf the Manusmyrit  -. 
Trailokyamohana, g.. -- र ws 124 
Tranquebar, Danish उलटा, or, Sadangam- 
‘baadi : ai 138 ok 7 


transmigrations, of Brahmadatta + ५ क 


lds 


-» 131 | 





115 


tribal communities, under the Mauryaa - ॐ 


| Trichinopoly, and Aryaniitha 86 ; 


fort O1; 132 


& m; 133; and Tirumal Nik; 150; 188 n. ; 
visited by de Nobuilis os 203, f. 

~-Trincomali, fort, and the Portuguese 181 ; and 
Duteh .. ~ | 5 1a? १. 
Trinh, family, तपाल of Annam 8 = ` 

Trinity, the, Trenity 61 & 7. ; or Trial, Hindu, 
and de Nobilis = = „= 119 
Tripurisur, a rotwhasa £. (3. 11; 
Trivakkéli, m. of Devel Devi , .. Sup. 106 
Trivikrama, Siiri attributed tohim,. I42—147 
frac, reo, numerical ayambol Ee a +> 19 


Tryambakanitha, Siva ¢ 2 rE cae Mt 
Tain, dynasty of China, and Annam ++ -„ 46 


songkapa, Tibetan Reformer os „= + 
Tumbichehi Naik, Thumlichehi, Tottiyan 
chief 87, f.; and Christionity 119 n.; and 
Tirumal Niik 171; - 178 n. 
Ton 134-raju, three «pirite Sup. 100 
Tun-net Tuman, Sup. 106; sec Siva ., Sup. 99 
Turki, Naga k., f. of Kali Sup. 106 
Turk, name applied to de Nobilis = [आ 
Turmeric, Sup. 106 ; see mangra Devi, Sup. of ; 
Na-mal Kumira, Sup. 66; Tovil, Sup. 106; 
Vas, Sup. 110; Ayilakkandi, Sup. 7; Gimt 
Kanda Yakini, Sup. 26; Golu-kirtti, Sup. 
“7; Kaha-diyn, Sup. 35; Kala-huta Yakini, 
Sup. 36; Lé-riri Sup. 61; Miinikpila, Sup. 64; 
Mihikata, Sup. 63; Odjisa, Sup. 69; Sakrn, 
Sup. 92; Seven Sons | Sup, 97 
Turushkas, and Midhava-mantri 5» # ; 50 
Turuvéigaditha 19४७, of Krishnipuram, tem- 
ple | oi a 3 83 1. 
Tuscany, birthplace of de Nobilis ar » 7 
Tuticorin, sea duties at, 70; and the Portu 
guese and Dutch क + 182 7. 
Twelve Gods, Sup. 106 ; see Dolaha Deviyo, Sup. 61 
tyranny and oppression, in Madura os 4 
UC, in ©. Tibet - १.४ - +> oe 
Udéharoramdid, a work by Bhézanitha 225 24 
‘Udikke, Sup. 106; see Drums a's Sup. 23 
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Uda-mangra Yoka, d., Sup, 106 ; see ViddlA, Sup. 
Udaya, k. ond Pataligrima 13 n.; Kusuma- | 
pura. i ज. i“ 14; 28; 31, 
Ujayin Sttupati, title of Sadayakka 106 & n. | 
Udaynana, k. of Kaudimbi, 14; marriage of 15 
& 1. 100, f.; 28; and Daraaka 31; or Vat- 
छली] =... as i es fe 192, £ 
Ujaydr Raja 92 ; and the war of imperial suc 
cession 134 & n.; and Tanjore ra «= 135 
Udeyarpijayam, woods, N. boundary of Madure 102 
Udeyiirs of Maisir, and the Naiks of Madura.. 135 
Udayibhadra, founder of Pataliputra .. - 139 
Uduvela-piyass RaAla Sami, a Gini-kands Kada- 
vita =. “ie a ~: -- Sup. 106 
Uduvella Raila, d., Sup. 106; sex Pitiya Devi Sup. 80 
Uggal Surindu, deity ~. a .. Sup. 106 


Urumusi Yaku, follower of Digimunda Sup. 107 
Uruvesi, Sup. 107; see Mi-devi. . -- Sup. 52 
Urvadi, hero ad र = += =-= 191 क च, 
क्त, or Sukra,and Manu... .. 196 
Usangoja Bisava, goddess, Sup. 107; see Kiri 
| Amma, Sup. 45; Seven Queens .. Sup. 97 
| Wurpation, by Kasturi Ratiga 103; others, in 
Vijayaniger , , ve नै te «+ A732 
(रूर Kandé Banjara, g.  .. =-= Sup. 107 
ular, offering a as a == F..G, 12) 
Uthead, fort in Pampa, and the Portuguese... 183 
Uttara-rdmacharita, work by Bhavabhiti  ; 191 
Ueaesamdid, work by Dhamadisa ,. . 0 


Vadakku, vil., subdued by Sadaynkka. , -« 106 


Ujjayini, Oujein Se 3 1 Vad Sak adovaie ee ++ se छण), 107 
Ulapané Bapjira, d. Sup. 106; see Perahiira, Vajiga Kurumbura Yakas, Sup. 107 ; sce Gaigé 


Sup. 78 
Umi, Hindu goddess, Sup. 106; Pirvati, Sup. 
73; W. of Siva, प, . Sup. 90s. m. of Kanda, 
प v, Sup. 43 see Ata Magula, Sup. 6; seo 


Bandiira , . = ६३ a -- Sup, 25 
Vidigula Yakas, demons. .. 3% = Sup, 107 
 Yajiga-patunea Sup. 107; for legend af * Vajiga 


ऋ विर | Gasket,” see Mal-sari Raja =-= Sup, 57 
nikpels; Sup. 00; Sellan Kajavara, Sup. Viliga Pédi Tantila, d., Sup. 107; se Pitiya 
i; Seven Devas, Sup. 97; Valli Amma, ee i. | ` गः 80 


Sup. 109 ; Betel, Sup.9; Cobra, Sup. 14 

Kota-halu, Sup. 47; Torch .. =+ हपु. 194 
Uma Mahesh, vow sl ea «. F. 9. 184 
Umivati, goddess, Sup. 107; see Ata Magula 


Vailiga Bei, ange, Sup, 107 ; sce Mal.sari Raja, 
Sup. 67; Curtain == ee ज Sup 3 

Vidi Kodavara, d. .. {५ = -. Sup. 107 

४1 Maralu, companion of Maralu च Sup. 107 


~ षप" | Vadi\ Raju, ह, Sup. 1073 see Pattini -» Bup. 72 

Umayd Devi Yakini, female spirit, Sup. 107 ; Vadi Riri, g. 4 = ra -. Sup. 107 

sce Sumayan .. Ex +» ण्‌. 93 Vidi Simi, Sup. 107: we Kalu Bandira, Sup, 38 
Umfposi, riv. in E. Africa i‘ ar Lil n. | 


Vidi Yoka,d.  ., Sup. 107 


Ummattdr, and Udayir Raj. ° ° ++ 36 | नुः श्छ, Sup. 108; see Panduvas, Sup. 71 ; 


Und, Sup. 107; see Fever स = Sup. 24 


~ + Jivahatta न it नै क Sup. a 
Uae Gard, fover spirit, Sup. 107 ; see Bali, Sup. 8 Vajugas, and Singhalese, 88; and Christianity 
Unépine Kiri Amma, Sup. 107; see Kiri Am. 107; their troops, and the Portuguese, ete. 197; 171 
रत श. as oe =" -» Sup, 45 Vaduru, Sup. 108; see Small .pox =+ Bup. 100 
Undammita Raja, « form of Sikra, Sup. 107 ; 


। Vaduru-halamba, Sup. 108; on “ Smallpox 
bangles of Kili, see Kali .. =-= कण, 36 

Vaduru-Kili, Sup. 108 ; see Kali Sup. ॐ; 
Villa ., oA „= Sup. 116 


peo Vine or | ear Pa न क Sup. 11 
wakarde, dunghill, used इत aname .. F G. 122 
Unni Kérala Vanna, granted Vizhinjam to the 


E. 1. Co... ४.५ ar Fae wk -» 168 | Vadura Ma-devi, goddess, evidently same ag 
Unuvinne Bandira, Sup. 107: see Vanni Ban. Vaduru-killi, Sup, 108; see Small pox Sup. 100 

irk  .. ५७ क, = = Sup. 1170 # ५11 Bandara, Sup, 108 ; sae Bene vi-ratna, 
Upanishads, treated by Madhava-mantr 4: Sup. 0 

studied by de Nobilie.. 108 „1; 


Vahala Deva, Sup. 108; see 1410 Deva Sup. 111 
| Vahala Devel, Sup. 108; see Devel Devi Sup. 20 
| च्च, oT pagodas, pon, coin .. = , "ॐ क. 
Vaigai, riv. dams of. .. ५ ote a+ ` बर 
Vairava, Sup. 108 ; see Bhairava =» Sup. 10 
Vairivikulam, inserip, ,, a a 171 क्त 
Vaiddli, tn., and Bimbisira 11; Couneil of 12; 

and Vesdlj a ae +> Ida&n.; MW: 3 
Vaidravana, Sup, 108; see Veuamunu.. Sup, 112 
Vaititibas, attendants on Shiva. . ,, #, 0. 116 


(1 1 0 1 17 4, (णत iahan- 
marge -pravartakacharya, titles applied to 
Midhave-mantri ae 4 aie ir 9 

Upulvan, Sup. 107: च्ल Vienu +. Bup. 118 

Unrimila Pattini, Sup. 107 ; see Pattin, Sup, 72 

Uraniya, Niga k., Sup, LOT: sie Mola, Cara 

Sup. 64 

Umyir, tn., and Vira ppa च नीः -+ 135 

Urijja Muririja, Annamess thie" .. =" 46 


# 











Paiydsita-Nydyamdldgistara, a work by Ma 
dhavichirya = 
Vajini, q. to Ajite4atru - १ -- 13 
Vajra Dalai Lama, tho first, Sodnam Rgyamteo 40 
Vajrapati Gopalu Yakini, m. of Ojjisa Sup. 108 
Vajrisans, Buddhas’ seat, Sup. 105; Vidurd- 
sane, Sup. 113; see Curtain Sup. 15; for the 
Vidurisana-halamba, see Bangle .. Sup. 9 
Vala-bihu,k. .. Es : .. Sup 108 
Volabhi, princea, and the Gupta cra... => 122 
Vilahaka, Vali Devi, Spirit, Sup. 105; see 
Betel, Sup. 9; Fowl, Sup. 24; Limes Sup. 
61; Rukattana, Sup. #0; Torch .. Sup. 104 
Valikul, Cloud deity, Sup. 108; see Ata Ma 
Fula a. > * 5. Say. ¢ 
Valalu, exorciam, Sup. 108; say Maha-sammoata 
Sup. 63; Oddisa, Sup. 68; Surya 
Sup. 102; Vas, Sup. 110; Vine, Sup. 115 ; 
Areca-sickle, Sup. 5; Bodhi-aattva, Buddha, 
Sup. 12; Dala Kala च. Sup. 16; Nigam 
Ksi, Sup. 66; Saman, Sup. 92; Vina Sup. 114 
Volani}, rocks .. =+ = nh 
Villihela Gama-rila, 1. of Kohomba Kaja Sup. 100 
Voli MAthi, see Valli Amma .. .. Sup. 109 
Vilimukham, Bay, Ramnad coast, sandstone 
from... ely aa. ae 
Val Yaka, spirit, Sup. 100 ; see Bangle, Sup. 9 
Paitini, Sup. 72; Saman, Sup. 9३; Sita, Sup. 99 
Vali Yakas, spirits as = .. Sup. 109 
Vali Yok Kadavara, g. Sup. 109; see Valli Yak 
Kajovara + a og Sup. 110 
Vallibha Marindra,k. .. .. + loo 
Vollam, battle 100 n.; and “ Vijaya Raga- 
nanda '' of Tanjore .. = श 132 7, 
Valleys, haunts of evil spirits ae Fo Ge 118 
Valli Amma, Sup. 109; mortal brid» of Kanda, 
q. £. Sup. 43; seo Sandun Kumara, Sup. OS; 


Narada, Sup, 67; Uma, Sup. 106; Vali Mita 
Sup. 109; Val Mava .. ae . up. 110 
Valli Yakas, Sup. 110; see Vali Yakas Sup. 109 


Valli Yak Devi, V. भ Giri, Sup. 110; see Giri 
Sup. 27 

Valli Yak Kajavara, Sup. 110; see Vali Yok 
Kadavarn aM ore Sup. 109 
Vil Mava, Sup. 110; see Valli Amma Sup. 1009 

Valmiki, the author of the Sutras attributed to 
him शरा क Ves ar oe «6 144 
Vamann, क्ली, date 4 ४ 193--195 


Vinadariyar, and Virappu  , । „= 91 
ana Giri, goddess, Sup. 110; see Giri = Sup. 27 
anarn Devi, g.. Sup. 110 ; see Drume Sup. 23 


Vana-tunga, Sup. 110; for legend, seo Perahara 
Sup. 18 


Vanchi Raja-kcumaru, Sup. 110; se Mitalan, 


Sup 62. 


18 


 Varman, dyn., in Cambodia 
Varo Raja, 1. of Mal-sari Raja .. 
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त्वक पवा, shop-keepers, their taxes .. + 
Vanni Bandirs, g., V. Devi, Sup. 110; Unu 
vinné B ., Sup, 107; see Vanni Raja, Sup. 110 
Bhite Yoke, Sup. 11; Kirtti B. Sup. 46; 
Sanni Yakka Sup. 95; Vote Kumiira, Sup. 111 
Vanniya, and Adi Niriyana Teva, 160; and 
Sadayakka 178; deathof  .. a +, 183 
Vanniyappar shrine, inserip. . . a 133 on, 
Vanri, Vantris, evil spirits F. G. 115. 117 
aradappa Naik, of Gigi, and-Sriratgapatnam , 92 
arima Kulasekhara . 1394 
Varatuiga Rima, known os Abhirima, Sunda- 
तिच, and Abhish¢ka Vira Pandya, poet, 
scholar, and k., named Dikshita, 100 & 1. + 
101 n,; Pudukkéttai plates of, ete., lddn., 1341. 
क 0 97019 Mahivira, and Bimbimira 12 ; con- 
temporary of Ajdtaiatru uF 5 > a) 
+= की 
Sup. 110 
Varuna, Naga k., husband of Vimali.. Sup, 119 
Vas, magical influences, Sup. 110 ; seo Vine, 
Sup. 115 ; Valalu, Sup, 108 ; Manikpila Sup. 
60 ; Aleps, Sup. 2; Areca, Ashmelon, Sup. 
5: Avara Moahipila, Sup. 7; Bamba-put 
Rei, Sup. 0; Divi Dos, Sup. 22; Doratupils 
Yokes, Duma-valli Deviyd Sup. 23; Lily, 
Limes, Sup. 51; Manikpéla, Sup. ) ; Nia: 
bamba-put, Sup. 65; Nigara ९, Sup. 66; 
Nava-kola-ata, Sup. 68; Qe, Sup. 9; 
Sikra, Sup. 01; Siva Sup. 99; Turme ric, Sup. 
10¢: ndammita Raja, Sup. 107; Valalu, Sup 
fsala Bandiira .. Sup 
fisala Deva, Sup. 111 ; Vihala Deva, Sup. 103; 
companion of Kanda, q,0. Sup. 43; apparently 
the anime as Senevi-ratns, y. 0... a. Sup. 97 
Vasaifa-Mantopa, the, of Sundaréivaras tem- 


09 


oo 
Til 


— 


ple, contains a statue of Visvanitha - च 
Vasantasend, author “0 ve = 194 
fisavadatia, q. to Udayana 15 & n.; 1po— 103 
Vasavatti, Sup. 111 ; see Mir = = .. Sup. Gl 
‘fisavi (Buddhist) Vaidali princess, w. to Bim- 
iain i र a fh a -- WE; dl 
Visi Devi, rain-god .. Sup. 111 
asishtha, and the Paramiras a ११,.70, de 
Vadéakira, minister to A}itaéatru = ~- Ig 
Vasudeva, spread of his religion .. 11 & mm 
fisuki, sorpent-king, Sup. 111; seo Ata Magu- 
La * Sup. 6 


Vasu Uparichara, f. of Brihadratha .. £ 
Vea Devi, wind-god, Sup. 111 "कलर Pattini, 

Sup Vayu os ध Sup. 112 
Vata Girshani Yakini, female d, Sup. 111 ; see 
Bali... : 9 a. Sup. § 
Vata Kumim, g., (possibly the samo as 

Kumdra Devi Sup. 50) Sup. 111; V. Sanu, Sup. 


mak 
de 
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112 ; Mulu Sami, Sup, 65; se Vanni Ban- 
dira, Sup. 110; Rakusu, 93 ; Boksal, 
Sup, 12; Sonalu 59 ar ७ 
Vata Kurumbura, Sup. 112; se Kuorumbura 


Sup. 3) 
Sup. 112 
Vatu Simi, Sup. 112; see Vata Kuméra, Sup, 111 


Vata Miniyé, female spirit 


Vaja-viyané Bandra, Sup, 112; see Ruval 


Yaka + ज कग . ॐ, 91 
Vata Yaka, unele of Ruvéni, Sop, 112: see 
Vijaya ee eee eT 
Vajayakshini, Durga, ४ «+ 122, 134 
Vot-himi Raja, Sup. 112; and Diidimunda चर. £, 
Sup. 15 
Vatearija, or Udayana ~ 2 „= 192] 
Vatsas, discontented, under Udayana .. 14, ff. 
Vatuka Yaka, d., probably V. Demala Yaka, | 
Sup. 112; see Viddld ., ie -» Sup. 116 
vault, systems, of Moors, adopted by Hindus 164 


Viiyu, Hindu Wind-god, Sup. 112; se Hin, 
Sup. 31; Vita Devi -9- .. Sup. 
Vayu Rakusu, d., Sup. 112; soe Kakusan Sup, 83 
Védana एका, mythical sage as =-= Sup, 112 
Vediinta, philosophy of Ajatagatra > 18 
Védintéchirya, Venkatanatha, contemporary 


with Midhavichirya ie lyk ae eel 
Véda-patma [si, mythical sage 5 *»„ . लि ण. 112 | 
Védn का, ange ,, C, +» कणु). 112 


Fedas, and Harihara UL. 19; and Siyana 22; 
studied by de Nobilis «+ 108; 11D, f. ; 140 
Veerapa Naick, Virappa Nilik (१) 2 201 7. 
Velabi Hanumanta Yakini, m. of Oddian Sup. 112 
Velabi Oddisa, Sup. 112; see Oddisa Sup. 68 
Velassé Bandi, Sup. 113 + a Gini-kanda Kada- 
vara, 7. ४, Sup, 26; see Kalu Kumira, Sup. 
39; Pitiva Dewi चर + -*  Bup, 80 
‘e)léjas, of Tondamandalum, and Aryanitha, 
86 &n.; become Christians ss es 
Vellore, fort, and Aryanidtha 57; now cap. of 
Vijayanagar ae ae ०५ 
Ven, Sup. 112; see Vienu Sup. 116 
Venkata and Tirumal, at war St; and Muttu 
Virappa ete. 133 4 11. 154 5. ; and the Euro. 
pein nations 136; formal mention of ++ 200 
Venkata I1., Vira Vtukatapati “+ 185 
Venkatanitha, or Védintacharya, author of 
the Ta वकवम ea me ‘a wi] 
Vétkatidr, and Tirumala 84; Venkatadry 
Naik .., ५८५ sf ५४ 1 1 n. 
Vetkatapati I, Kumbakonam grant 92; 101 4 
7. ; 104 and the Duteh 182 ; death of 133; 
154 7. 
Venkntapati Tl, 179 १. ; and the Portuguese, 199 
Votikntapati Rayali =, . र 
Voukatappa, of Gingi, and Sr mngapa tar 


Lio 


= क 8. हि 





Sup, 101 





160 ; 185 n, | 


क~ क = = 164 | 
es 98 | 





= ययन SS 








एद 


100 n. 
| Venu-put, Sup. 112; see Kama - -» अप्‌, 41 
| Venus, Sup, 112; see वणे an ‘Sup. 97 


Vetses, and wthtray ice =» = „+ क्त, 
Vesali and VaisAli 11; 12; Bakhira, ete., 14 & 
u.; 15; 31 


Veaili, Sup. 112; we ए 1, -. Sup, 116 


| Vesamunu, Sup. 112; Vaidravana Sup. 108; a 


Guardian God, व. ©, Sup. 24; seo SatkapAla, 


Sup. 4; Tanipola Riri Yaka ,* Bup. 103 
Vetel eviispittt 57° (a aie 
Vetivu Bei, f. of Budahu ०१, Te iT 
beli-ran, froe चल ल ह ड + a पी 


VE Sup. 112; sep Rion, |... Sup, भ 
Vibhisana, Sup, 112; see Kambili Kadavara, 
Sup. 41; Nata Devi, Sup. 67; Kalani Deva- 
तक  ,. ग ` mF «+ Sup. 36 
Vicila Raja, f. of Oddisn = -- Sup, 112 


| Vieo, Father, Jesuit, on taxes in Madum ah 


missionary, with de Nobilis a =» 191; 204 
Vidagdha, name signed on grant ह -„ 124 


Vidi, enclosed space for Ceremony, Sup. 113; 

seo Rukattana, Sup, 90 ; Bamba, Sup. 8; 

Maho-sammata, Sup. 53 ; Minikpila, Sup, 

0५) 3 Oddisa, Sup.68;Bsig ,, | Sup. 00 
Viduli-valahaka, Sup. 113; se Valihaka, Sup. 108 
Vidariisana, Sup. 113; see Vajrisann द 195 
Vidyiiranya or MAdhavichirya , , 0; 18—21; 35 
Vidyilankara, Vidyitirtha nurs a's ॐ 5 

wrongly identified with Sarvajiia ° ५ Gal 
Vidydriidsacarifra, w work by Hirinandasiri,, 93 
Vidydvikisecaritra, a work by Nyiyasundara 41 
Vijalindu, see Vijaya „^ a + Sup, 113 
Vijaya, first leader of Hindu colonisis to Coy 

Sup. 113 ; see Divi Doa. Bup. 22; Ate Afagrula, 

Sup. 6; Kuvéni, Sup. 50 ; Mala Raja, Sup. 50: 

Panduyas, Sup. 71; Bimba Devi, Sup. 11 - 

Kota Yaka, Sup, 4p ; Mayilavalina, Sup. 62; 

Pirittuva Sup. 30 ; Simha-bA, Sup. 98; Salen, 

Sup. 02; Vata Yaka .. oa e+ Sup. 112 
Vijayaditya, and the Pataniriyata inserip, 70, £. 
Vijayagéplla Niida, brother-in-law of Kumirn 

Krishna, governor of Ceylon २, =» ॐ 
Vijaya Kuméri, person attacked by Riri Yuka, 


Sup, 114 


| Vijayanagar, kings, and Siyana 22: and Naik 


finanes 32 n.; 33, 35; taxation 70 n.; sem- 
Power 71; army expenditure ete, 73: 53 
च्छः of 83; and Aryanitha 4; embassy to 
Chins 140 ; tall of, and Musalman expansion 
in 5. India 149; Rajis, and the rensigsance 
of architecture 164 ; 1864 7. and Tirumal 
Naik 186 ; history 171, £; ond Bijapur and : 
Golconda =, 197, 199, £. 


| INDEX 





Vijaya Ragananda, of Tanjore, and Virappe 132 ५, 
Vijaya Raghava, Naik of Tanjore 137; 156; 


and Goleonda .. (5 >, 196 
Vijaya Raiga Chokkappa, brother-in-law of 

Tirumal Niik ५ 
Vijitta Raja, £. of Mitalan, Sup. 114 ; see Vijaya 

Sup. 113 

Vikiira Devi, deity, Sup. 114; see Torch Sup. 104 

Vikhanis, and Manu... =# न 113 n 

क कका ors ee of -131--139 
Vikrama-bihu (VikumbA) Sup, 114; (1) = king, 
whom see Devatar Bapdira, Sup. 20; 

(2) king, on whom see Pitiya Devi Sup. $0 
Vikramerratiya, drama Sa 191.1 
villages, granted to ताणि ete. 53 7. ; 92; 101 

&n.; 105 &n.; 124; given, to Raghunitha 

202; peopled, etc., by Aryanitha, ote. BO dc 

n., 87; 90 
Vimali, m. of Irandati .. 3 „+ Sup. 114 
Vima-Kadphises, coins of a om „न. 18 
Vina, malignant magical influences 114; see 

Valalu, Sup. 108; Visili „+ Sup. 116 
Viniynkapila Kshitipala, Pratihira k. 22, f 
Vincent, Mr.,andd. Harding .. 58—62; 68 
Vindhyas, §. boundary of Maurya kingdom .. ॐ) 
Vine, Sup. 115; seo Ata Magula, Sup. 6; Devi 

Dos, Sup. 22; Oddisa, Sup. 68; Valalu, Sup. 
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108 ; Vas, Sup. 110 ; Hirfissa „>= ककु, 31 
Viri,g. =, ie ५: is .. Sup. 116 
Vira-bhadra,a Yaka  .. ज Sup. 115 
Vira-Champa, k,, in inscrip. न. ~+ 23 
Vira-Chéja-Kongilva, grant by Ts .. 141 


Vira-Munda, g. Sup. 115; sce Kalu Kumira, 
Sup. 39; Na-mal Kuméra, Sup. 66; Pattini, 
Sup, 72; Tota Kadavara, Sup. 105 Malala- 
Raja + च os 

Vira-munda Mati, g. Sup. 115; see Pattini Sup. 


Vira Narasibha, of Vijayanagar द >+ 2413 
Vira-parikrama-bahu, k Sup. 115; see Deva- 
tir Boodira.- .. Sup. ॐ 
Sup. 72 | 


Virn Pattini, Sup. 115; see Patti = 
Virappa $1; doath of, ete. 100 & n.; 101 ०.३ 
date of 186; or mutta Virappa, and Vénkato I, 


133 & n. 
Vira Raja, and Véipkatarija = 100 7. 
Vire-vamesa Pitiya Dov = .. Sup. 115 | 
Vira-vikrama Devatar Bandirs, Sup. 116 
Didimupgda a क्‌ 4 Sup. 15 


Vira-vikum Ratna Bandira, Sup. 116; see 


Kambili Kadavara.. os ह Sup. 41 
Vira, bhute ue प ,„ FG 117 
Virudhaka, or Kahudraka ,„ sald & ny 38 
Viridhaka, a Guardian God .- .. Sup. 116 

ate .. Bup. 11४ 


Viripaksa, a Guardian G 
Viripakhsi, Polygar, leader against Mukilan 


Sup. 55 | 
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Viddkhayipa, k. > a ae 
bel 


Viéala, ~ i : ~ - 

क, Sup. 116; Vesili, Sup. 112; see Huni- 
yan Yaka, Sup. 31; Vaduru Kali, Sup. 108; 
Set-dintiya, Sup. 97; Vina, Sup. 114; Amu- 
sohon, Sup. 4; Bhairava, Sup. 10; Dhumatu, 
Bihiri Yaka, Sup. 11; Buddha, Sup. 12; 
Golu Yaka, Sup. 27; Gopalu Vaka, Sup. 25; 
Hameapila, Sup. 29; Kadavara, Sup. 34; 
Kambili Kadavara, Sup, 41; Kans Yaka, 
Sup. 43; Kola-sanni Yaka, Kora Yaka, Sup. 
47; Madann Yako, Sup. 54; Maha-sohona 
Yaka, Sup. 55 ; Pilli Yoks, Sup. 70 ; Ratikan. 
Sup. 85; Sanni Yaka,Sup. 95; Siri Yaka, Sup 
99; Siva Vatuka Yaka, Sup. 100; Talita, 
Sup, 103; Teda Devel Yaka, Sup. 104; Uda- 
Matpra Yaka, Sup. 106; Vatuka Yaka Sup. 115 

Vishnu, ह, on coins, 104; worship, and Tirumal 


Naik ie oe a. भ fs „* 101 
| Vihgnu, and rakehasas + ^ = a #. 0. 115 
Vishnugupta, guru, Chinakya oe ALT 


Vishnusvami, guru न. oF ac =+ IT 
Viskam, Viévakarma, .. ‘3 .. Sup. 11 
Vienu, Hindu g., consort of Laskmi ote., Sup. 

116; Upulvan, Sup, 107; Pulvan, Sup. 82 ; 

Ven, Sup. 112 ; see Guardian Goda, Sup. 28 ; 

Sita, Sup. 90; Abina dintiya, Sup. 2; Alpha- 

bet, Sup. 3; Arrow, Sup. 56; Ayyanar, Sup. 

7: Betel, Sup. 0; Bhaamisura, Sup. 10; 

Kalu Kumira, Sup. 39; Divi Dosa, Sup. 22; 

Fowl, Sup. 24; Hiniyan Yaka, Sup. 51; 

Kama, Sup. 41 ; Kambili Kajavam, Sup. 41 

Bangle, Sup. 9 ; KAli, Sup. 36 ; Maha Bamba, , 

Maha-kela, Sup. 53; Maha-sammata, Sup 

54: Manikpéla, Sup. 60 ; Nabo-sara, Sup. 65 ; 

Narayana, Sup. 67; Rakusu, Sup. 53; Ra- 

w, Ran Dunu, Sup. 54; Rose-water, [sia, 

Sup. 90 ; Sikra, Saman, Sup. 92; Siriyé Sup. oF 
Viivandtha, his administrative machinery 32 ; 

74 police duties 72 death and character, etc. 

75 च. ; 81 ; $4; and the Polygam, etc, 817; 154 
Viivanitha 1., death of 82; date 101 &n.; 105 5 

and Trichinopoly a = 132 n. 
Vidvaniths 11., and Periya Virappa .. DO, f. 
Visvanitha UI, and Lingappa of Kumiira 

Krishnappa 11 (1595-1002) =. „+ 170०--103 
Vizhinjam, in Travancore, early English settle- 

ment, granted by Unnt Kérmla Varma .. 168 
Von Wersickle, Dutch Governor of Pulicat .. 132 
vowels, invoked in rites, Bup. = 5 see Hat Aviva, 

Sup. 20; Kakgayn  .. is ~+  Bup. 35 
Vrityna, fallen Brahmans aa ia ae > 
४ कि writer ae a ae 123 n. 





war, civil, in Magadha, 20—31 ; between Tiru- 
Milt ind Venketadri 84, f. : in Srirwigapat. 
hain [34 n.; with Ceylon 88, f.: of Imperial 
muccession 133 & n.—135; between Mysore 
and Tirumal Naik 166—108 : Portuguese, 
with Kandy 18] Setupati ete. 182- 186 - 


एकत, Burmese = ar +. | 


Waréru, of Martaban, Shan chief as oe 8 
water, ordeal hy अ क = TS 
Watson, Whateon, J., and J. Harding 64, f. 
Webb, Wm., 3rd mate of the Doddington 109 - 11 
Western, intercourse, with Siam A == #4 
Wheeler, historian, on Kumara Krishnappa 
$2n., 83.0.7 0n Virappa 90 n.; Muttu Virappa 132 n. 
Wilks, on Naik revenue, J3n., 45 £ n., 36 & त्तः 


witches, dabay, te F.G, 115: 119. 
wives, death of 3 ५१ = F.G. 139 
wizards = ज ae छ @ im F. (१. 115 
१077), a8 regarded by de अका == 119 


Women, ate the evil oye, oto. F.G. 118; 130, £ 

Wooden Peacock, and Candra Devi, Canriravati, 
Sup. 14; Kiradiira, Sup, 45 ; Kit-siri, Sup. 
47; Mala Raja, Sup. 56: Monara, Sup, 64; 





Peacock, Sup. 78; Piyumiivati, Sup. 81; 

sandalindu, Sup. 03; Sit, Sup, 99; Suram. 

bi .. न an ६५ ve up. 102 
Wrck, of the Doddington, in 1756, Appendix to 

the Account of 2 ` 4 109--111 
Wu, kingdom, in China भ a „+ 46 





। Yuan 





Mavier, Frandis,inS.India .. ` .. .. 107 
Ximi-Shemine-Semini, courtiers, Hobson-Job- 
Bon. नी" aA ~ ae + 166 


Yajur Veda, mentions the Magadhaa Vala 8 
YAska's Nirukia, Some Notes on it ... 15T—160 
Vaokshavarman, author of the Chintémani .. 25 
Yale, Hon., Elihu, Governor, of the Coroman- 

del Const, otc., and 1. Harding ५» 187 


Yaéa, Buddhist Convert ~£ +: -+ व्र 
Yasovarman, k.of Kambija =, = =-= ४4 
Yaugandhariyana, minister at [दतां 14, 15 n. 
Yawn - = ey न . #. ५. IM 
Yeates, Yates, J., of the Doddington .. 110, +. 
Yelusivira, or Seven Thousand Country .. 141 
Yerumaippatti, insorip, at... ns 201 n. 


Chwang, Chinese traveller ~ i =<. 
Yudhishtira, figure in Krishnipuram temple., 90 


Ziegenbalg, founder of, the Jerusalen Church, 
Tranquebar oa wk =e 2 136 n. 
Zodiac, and Dolos Ras a =» Sup, 23 
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served thromghoot the article. Wheen soe. 28 - 
tentionn) aystem of citation नि in ygendral uae, ०३ 
in the चकर of tha Vedas and the Brahmeanic liter- 
atnre, the established eustom of snholars should 
be followed ‘Titles of books will be printed 
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themuaclves moch tmnecesury trouble, ` 
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In citing the titles of books, zive tha tit 
in (all whure it fret occurs, in subsequent ots 
tions the work may be referred to by the signi. 
ficant words of the title; but abbreviations क; 
may not ba at once understood arate be avoided 
aud, nbove all, entire uniformity should be ob- 
served throtghout the article, Where soma cou- 
ventional system of citation ia in general use, यन 
in the cum of the Vedua snd the Brahmanic liter 


| atare, the established costom of echolara should 


be followed. Titles of books will be printed 
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